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A Complete 
Financial Service for 
New England 


Tue OLtp CoLony Trust Company of Boston 
for over a generation has been helpful in the de- 


velopment of many of New EogherTs aon mort 


ful industries. 


Having a capital, surplus, and undivided earnings 


of over $17,000,000 and total resources in excess of 
$150,000,000, it is the Largest Trust Company in 
New England. 

With three conveniently located offices completely 
equipped to render complete banking service, and a 
staff of over eight hundred people, it is serving over 
forty thousand clients residing in all parts of New 
England. 

Departments |. 


Banking Foreign Bond 
Trust Transfer Vaults 


We invite your inquiries regarding our service 


Oxup Cotony Trust ComPpANY 


BOSTON 
52 Temple Place 17 Court Street 222 Boylston St. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 
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Convevancers Citle Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. BowpitTcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown RoGeErR BLaney, Treasurer 


Finance Committee 




















THE SUREST WAY 


to attain a substantial measure of financial independence is 
to purchase sound investment securities. 


Since its establishment in 1888, the firm of Hornblower 
& Weeks has served the investment requirements of 
thousands of investors in all parts of the United States. 
Its facilities and services are always at your service. 


May we send you our Current list of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks? Ask for list H.M. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON Investment Securities NEW YORK 
PORTLAND Founded in 1888 CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CLEVELAND DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges 
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N our Trust Department we can accept the custody 


of your will; act as executor of your estate; as trustee 
for you or for your dependents; and as agent for you 


in caring for your securities. 


The officers of this Department will be glad to 
explain these services in detail, should you call or write. 
You will find the matter of Inheritance taxes very 


important. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET Boston, Mass. 











This Bank Acts as 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
UNDER WILLS 





The Merchants National Bank of Boston 


| ESTABLISHED 1831 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


CSCLOTHINGS) > 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 


Telephone Beach 4743 
Clothing Ready made or to Measure for Autumn 


Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
-Sporting Clothes and Medium-weight Overcoats 
English and Domestic Hats and Furnishings 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street and Outdoor Sport 
Trunks, Bags and Leather Goods 


Send for ‘* Historic American Buildings”? 
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1924 STYLES 








AmoskKeag Fabrics 

















have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets: 


AFC Ginghams_ Utility Ginghams Staple Ginghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 


1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 
Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Toweling 
Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 
Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 
40 State St., Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 
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Founded 1851 


Estabrook & Co. 


Investments 
and 
Financial Service 


24 Broad Street 15 State Street 
New York _ Boston 
Providence Hartford Springfield New Bedford 



































Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
44 State Street, Boston, 8 


New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
42nd year opens Sept. 22, 1924. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 





WILLARD REED, ’91. 





Parkinson & Burr 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 











in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


53 STATE STREET 


BOSTON 
































THE PIPER 


If you are interested in books and the men and 
women who write them, send for The Piper, a 
periodical devoted to books and their authors. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 








HINCKLEY & WOODS 







MOBILE, BUR- 
GLARY AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 

















BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 




















In Boston 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 
LL 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


Universally esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
reputation for New England cooking. 


FE ee eT TTTTITI LIT UIMIMIUIUI LIU LULULU LLL LI LIU LULULU LALA LLL ULL LULU LULU LA LLL LIL LULL LA ELLA LA LLL LLL 
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MANTER HALL SCHOOL 
The Famous Old Nolen School 


With the Same Staff of Tutors 
Renamed According to its New Location 


School founded in 1886 by William Whiting Nolen, A.M. 


familiarly known to undergraduates as “ The Widow ” 


Tutor now for the Fall examinations. Fall season begins October 5th 


The instructors include the following Harvard Each of the following has had upwards of ten 
Graduates, no one of whom has taught in the years’ experience in college preparatory work: 
school less than twenty years. hn C. Hall. BS 
CHARLES A. HOBBS, A.M. a ee 
ames A. Reeves, A.B. 
J. ROWE WEBSTER, A.B Frank A. Sheldon, A.B. 


Charles M. Underwood, Ph.D. 


For catalog and full information address: 


THE SECRETARY, P.O. BOX 1, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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EXPENDED FOR GROWING UTILITIES 


$100,000,000 a Year Backed by 
Stone & Webster Experience 








Pioneers for 35 Years 





UBLIC UTILITIES are successfully meet- 
ing a huge and fast-growing demand 
; for electric light, power and transporta- 
pesgdd lll) tion, Practically as old as the industry 
me mmm) itself, the Stone & Webster organiza- 
tion has kept even pace with the extraordinary 
expansion of the utilities for thirty-five years. 






Expenditures $100,000,000 Yearly 


Over $100,000,000 yearly 1s expended through 
the Stone & Webster organization for public utilities 
construction, maintenance and operation. These ac 
tivities extend into nearly every important State. The 
home office directing the financing, construction and 
operation of properties numbers 1500 people and 
occupies three acres of offices. 





Operating Managers for 60 Companies 





Stone & Webster provides operating management 
for sixty separate public utility corporations. The record 
of these properties is an accurate measure of Stone 
& Webster operating and engineering skill and of the 
soundness of Stone & Webster financing. 


During the war the strength and soundness of 
the utilities was severely tested. The demand for 
power rose to unprecedented heights but new financing 
was impossible. Under these conditions the Stone & 
Webster companies achieved notable results in main- 
taining both their physical condition and their record 
of dividends. 


Stone & Webster service is in demand the country 
over. These facts show its value. 


Construction 2,000,000 Horse Power 
Reports on $4,500,000,000 


Stone & Webster has examined and appraised 
properties to the total value of four and one-half 
billion dollars, including many of the country’s fore- 
most public utilities. Its construction of power stations 
aggregates 2,000,000 horse power. 


The systems fed wholly or in part by these 
stations serve a population of 15,000,000—-twice the 
population of New England. This includes 7,000,000 
served by systems receiving: power from Stone & 
Webster built hydro-electric plants. 








Power construction work in progress 1s a half 
million horse power Three-quarters 1s tor old cus- 
tomers who have learned that Stone & Webster-built 
Stations pay dividends. This is because of the 
economy for which they are famous, and also because 
Stone & Webster knowledge based on actual expert- 
ence of operating sixty widely-distributed utilities is 
available forextending old systemsor planning new ones. 


For Investors 


The Securities Department of Stone & Webster 
rounds out and completes the organization’s intimate 
contact with the public utilities industry. Through 
its operations in financing properties and handling 
their securities it provides thousands of individuals 
and institutions with favorable opportunities to invest 
their funds in electric light, power and transportation 
—fundamental necessities of modern life. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
N DESIGN: BUILD iy 


NEW YORK: 120 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Holbrook Bldg, 





CHICAGO: 38 South Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON: 147 Milk Street 
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HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HamILToN PLACE, BosToNn 











WMarvard Dental Schoo! 


Fifty-sixth academic year begins September 22, 1924. 





Four year course, leading to degree of D.M.D., includes all branches 
of Dentistry. 


Equipment modern and complete. Unlimited clinic. 


Entrance requirement one year of college work, covering prescribed 
subjects. 


For full information regarding admission, curriculum, etc., address, 


Dr. LEROY M. S. MINER, Dean Longwood Ave., Boston 





Law School of Harvard Antbersity 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted: 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the 
first third of the Class during the Senior year. 


The School will open in 1924 on Monday, September 22. 


- Cr further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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DeWitt-Clinton rier 
A Boarding and Day School 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Individual and Expert Tutoring Methods 
Small Classes Carefully Selected Faculty 


On a large well equipped estate surrounded by spacious 
grounds which offer every opportunity for 
all Outdoor Sports and Athletics 
For Particulars and Illustrated Booklet write 


JOHN B. HEBBARD, Cotton St., Newton, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR BOY 
WARRENTON - sss 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
Fifty miles west of Washington. 


STUY VESANT 


EQUIPMENT: Ninety Acres, New Buildings, Open air 


Gymnasium. 


SCHOLARSHIP: Small Classes, Individual Instruction. 


Preparation for Yale, Harvard and all other Colleges. 


ATHLETICS: Usual school sports, Football, Baseball, 


Tennis ; also Golf, Riding, Fox Hunting, and Week- 
end Camping Trips. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 9 TO 13 


UPPER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 14 TO COLLEGE 
Terms $1250 


Send for Catalog 
EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 








[ie Snyder School: 


For Boys 
College Preparatory 
General Courses 


FALL AND SPRING 
In the Mountains of North Carolina on Lake Junaluska 


WINTER JANUARY TO MARCH 
On Captiva Island, Florida, near Fort Myers 


Separate Group for Young Boys 
Write for Illustrated Booklets. ‘‘ Keeping Ahead in College 
Preparation.’’ ‘* A Year Round School.’’ 
CLARENCE E. SNYDER 


935 Fine Arts Building Chicago, IIl. 


WILLISTON 


oy) A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ine, Modern School onan Old Foundation 


Sturdy New Enoland Ideals 
! Scholarship and Character 
i] With a Record of Sound Achievement 
} SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Rales from $560. to $950. a year 
Catalos. Illustrated Booklet on reguest. 


prenis ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 


EASTHAMPTON. MASS. 





FePRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


College Preparation 


Distinctive Methods No Cramming 


Unusual Record of Success 
Faculty of experienced and successful specialists 
Year Round Session 
Boys may enter in October, February, July or August 
Catalogs, Booklets, References on Request 


JOHN G. HUN, Headmaster 
EDGEHILL, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


BRADFORD 


ANew England Academy for Girls 
A CENTURY OF SERVICE IN 


The Higher Education of YYungWomen 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSE 
College Preparatory Course of 3 Years 


ORGANIZED DEPARTMENTS 


Music, Art, ExPREssIoN, HousEHOoLD Arts 


125 thAnniversary in 192 


MISS MARION COATS, PRINCIPAL 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





tre STORM _ KING Schoot 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 


A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency 
Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading Colleges 
A competent teacher for every eight boys 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life All sports under supervision 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 
Atvan E. Duerr, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson 


New York 








NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for Smith College 


One Year Intensive Course for High School Graduate 


Regular Four Year Course 
Other Courses to Meet Individual Needs 


Faculty all Specialists in ag Preparation 


Acres. Three Buildin, On the edge of 
Northampton ten minutes from the College 
Extended Views over the Connecti Valley 
and the Holyoke Range in the distance 


Miss Dorothy M Bement — Miss Sarah B. Whitaker 


Principals — Formerly of The Gpen School 
Jor Gtalog and Sllastraied Bookle? eddress 


The Secretary - Mrs. V. N Lucia, Northampton, Massachusetts 
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JACKSON PERIOD 


By Claude G. Bowers 


In this book will be found the first thorough study of the origin of 
modern “practical politics,’ the first frank portraits of Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, and other professional politicians of the period, the 
first full account of Washington “society” of the eighteen-thirties 
and its political influence, and the whole curious story of the struggle 


between Jackson and the United States Bank. 
New Popular Edition, $2.00 
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Press Clipping Bureau pain 
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ma 
71-73 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 
8 BOSWORTH ST., BOSTON 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more 
newspapers and periodicals than are read by 
any other office in the world, who cut from 
them —to order—matter for Public Men, 
Officials, Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
Authors, Candidates, and others with a per- 
sonal interest; Organizations of all kinds; 
Railroad, Insurance, Manufacturing, and 








other Corporations; Contractors, Supply 
Hou l s e wt an d all s ort s of busin e S: S e on e ern: s SS SS S_cS_S SM j 
that seek contracts or trade from a distance, y Y 
2 Y 
and want to know of chances to do business. y Local and Suburban Service Y : % 
yj en 
or see A m ; 
Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 
lll in th 
Samant dee tilb, cnt atonement ETT <2 
































DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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THE SOUL OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS 
Gamaliel Bradford, ’86 


Simplifies and clarifies the famous diary 
and makes the man’s portrayal of himself 
tangible and illuminating. J//us. $3.50 


SOCIAL POLITICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Fred E. Haynes, ’89 


Shows the part played by the social and 
economic factors in our politics, from the 
time of Jefferson to the present day. $3.50 


LEGISLATIVE 


ASSEMBLIES 
Robert Luce, ’82 


This book, the second of a series, is the 
only work so far published which treats 
comprehensively and yet in scientific de- 
tail the broad aspect of the science of law 
making. $6.00 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL Pvt 


é: 
TOVT-BIEN OV RIEN 





The first complete history of the American frontier. 
the whole story with so wide a knowledge and full appreciation both of its human 
interest and its meaning in reference to American national growth. 





TO HARVARD 
CRADUATES 





Joseph Husband, ’08 
A story of love and privateering in the 
stirring days of 1812, a story swift as a 
privateer and powerful as a typhoon. 
$2.00 


History of the American Frontier 
Frederic L. Paxson, ’02 


No previous book has told 


With maps. $6.00 
DEMOCRACY AND 
LEADERSHIP 
Irving Babbitt, ’89 
Professor Babbitt believes that the Amer- 
ican trend, if it is not checked, will be 
fatal to personal liberty, and will lead ulti- 
mately to decadent imperialism. $3.00 


THE GENIUS OF 
ISRAEL 
Carleton Noyes, ’95 
Recreates the people and the civilization 
of which the Old Testament is the frag- 
mentary but vastly engaging record. 
$5.00 


MODERN FRENCH MUSIC 


a 





Edward Burlingame Hill, ’94 


“Modern French Music” traces the succeeding phases in the development of a 
nationalistic sentiment in French music from the time of the Franco-Prussian War 
to the present day, and presents the personalities and the artistic aims of those 
responsible for this evolution. $5.00 


WILLIAM BLAKE: 
His Philosophy and Symbols 
S. Foster Damon 


Something wholly new in Blake criticism. 
For its completeness Mr. Damon’s book 
will remain the standard work on Blake. 
Limited Edition. J///ustrated. $10.00 


POEMS OF 


BENJAMIN TOMPSON 
Edited by Howard Judson Hall, ’00 


A special limited edition of the poems of 
Benjamin Tompson, who was the first 
American poet to write of American life 
in the early days. $6.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
EEDHEAEADAAAEDDDE EEDA DEEPER S 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 


service will meet all expectations. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES— 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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For the Library 


Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas 
Edited by JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS 


Professor of English, Cornell University 


A selection of plays illustrating the history of English drama 
from its origin down to Shakespeare. Professor Adams has 
provided the medieval Latin plays with translations, and has 
spared no pains in collating his texts with the originals. Each 
play is annotated, and equipped with stage directions which give 
a thorough and vivid knowledge of the drama. The book is in 
every way a scholarly contribution to the drama. 


In The Chief Dramatists Series. Jn press. 


Short Stories 


Compiled and Edited by 
WILLIAM THOMSON HASTINGS, BENJAMIN 
CROCKER CLOUGH, and KENNETH OLIVER MASON 


Department of English, Brown University 


This group of more than thirty stories includes not only selec- 
tions from the best English, French, and American authors of 
the nineteenth century, but also a judicious sampling from the 
work of those contemporary writers whose work gives promise 
of possessing permanent value. 


Contemporary Short Stories 


Compiled and Edited by 
KENNETH ALLAN ROBINSON 
Professor of English, Dartmouth College 


The twenty-one stories that make up this collection are not 
only examples of the contemporary short story at its best, but 
they are typical examples of the work of authors who have 
consistently maintained a worthy literary standard. Jn press. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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It is useless to try to substitute some- 
thing else for White House. 


The new, up-to-date package keeps 


all goodness in, all badness out, assur- 
ing you the same splendid quality you 
have always had. 


White House wate Houge 3 
Coffee and Teas ™ * 


White House Coffee comes in |, 3 and 5-lb. 
packages only—never in bulk. COFF} FFEE / 
White House Teas—five favorite varieties— 
1-4 and 1-2 lb. packages 


ae 


DWINELL-WRIGHT. COMPANY, Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON—CHICAGO 





ae my SF 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY 


By GEORGE THOMAS WHITE PATRICK, Ph.D. 


Professor of Philosophy, University of Iowa, Author of ‘‘ The Psychology 
of Social Reconstruction’ and ‘‘ The Psychology of Relaxation’’ 


Tuts book presents simply and in a sympathetic way a general intro- 
duction to the whole field of philosophy. As in his former volumes, 
Professor Patrick has treated the subject from its relation to the vital 
problems of life. It is no longer a search for first principles and meta- 
physical entities, but an interpretation of life. Taken in this way the 
subject has an appeal and value to all thoughtful! readers. 


Ready in October 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Installing Gen- 
eral Electric in- 
candescentstreet 
lighting system 
in Nagoya, Japan 


Everywhere, this monogram 


The International 
General Electric Com- 
pany carries products 
of American industry 
to every land, and 
brings back develop- 
ments which foreign 
scientistshaveworked 
out. Thus, by a league 
of minds, peoples 
know one another 
better, and humanity 
moves forward witha 
swifter stride. 


You may travel through a 
tropical jungle on a train 
which a G-E locomotive 
pulls; in an Oriental city you 
may drink water which a 
G-E motor pumps. 


The sun never setson this 
monogram; and wherever 
you find it, it is a symbol of 
service — an evidence that 
electricity is doing one more 
heavy task which men and 
women used to do. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence ? 








This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 

Editor and other undergraduates. 

. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 

g. Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly in Sept., Dec., March, and June. 


Annual Subscription, in advance ......... Four Dollars. 
Single Copies... 6 ses... > One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 


Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . . Twenty Cents. 
Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
321 Shawmut Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
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RESEARCH! 
By SAMUEL WESLEY STRATTON, LL.D., ’23 


5 per: term ‘“‘research” has been much used in recent years to de- 
note the more important types of original investigation. It is 
defined as careful or critical inquiry or examination to establish facts 
or principles. 

In addressing this company of scholars, it is unnecessary to set forth 
in detail the method and spirit which prompts such investigations; 
nevertheless, I ask you to review with me, for a moment or two, the 
nature of the kind of work we know as research. If we understand the 
demands which it makes of men, we shall see more clearly the qualities 
of character which it develops. 

Progress in research may be compared to that of an explorer who 
finds himself confronted with a range of mountains. Seen from a 
distance, only the elevation impresses him; details do not stand out. 
The long succession of valley after ridge, and ridge after valley, is not 
apparent. When nearer the range, the foothills obscure the view of all 
beyond. The traveler, toiling over rocks, through dense growths, or 
over swift streams, is pressed on and on, in spite of them, in the desire 
to reach what appears to be the top. This accomplished, he is con- 
fronted with a greater and more difficult height to overcome — and, as 
if Nature were trying to bar the way, finds a valley to descend before 
beginning the next climb. Many repetitions of this may be necessary 
before passing the range. So it is with the investigator. He may never 
reach more than the top of the first foothills in his particular field of 
research; but he knows that others will follow over the trails that he 
has blazed, who will push on higher and higher until this invisible or 
unknown range of facts has been explored. He knows also that the 
landmarks he leaves for those who come after will be disregarded if 
found misplaced, and his efforts discredited. 

The facilities and equipment required for research are frequently 

1 Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard University, June 20, 1924. 
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very elaborate. Fortunately, this need has been provided for in many 
cases by endowments, foundations, public institutions, and individual 
bequests, permitting of organized research in definite fields. This is 
especially true in the fields of public health, in exploration, and 
scientific expeditions. In engineering and industrial research, many 
problems are conducted on a scale commensurate with actual condi- 
tions found in practice. Full-sized members or structures are sacrificed 
in order to secure information upon which to build in the future. 

The astronomer, the physicist, and the chemist are constantly deal- 
ing with unusual conditions — the very great or very small, the ex- 
tremes of temperature, of pressure, of electric current or potentials; 
every known material may be utilized. The machinist, the precision 
instrument maker, and the optician are indispensable aids. A great 
telescope may approach the dimensions of a locomotive. At the same 
time it is an instrument of extreme precision. Huge testing machines 
are necessary in investigating the properties of materials. Measure- 
ments of the most extreme precision must be made not only of mass, 
length, and time, but of all the different physical quantities. The 
methods of making these measurements have been the object of many 
most elaborate investigations in order to increase the degree of pre- 
cision with which measurements may be made; each new step in this 
direction means a corresponding advance in some field of investigation. 

It is sometimes asked: “Why measure quantities as small as, or 
smaller than, the millionth of an inch or of a degree of temperature?” 
The ability to measure to less than a millionth of an inch made possible 
the determination of the diameter of a certain star, which has proved 
to be the largest body known. Measurements to millionths of a degree 
of temperature have detected laws that make the measurement of 
high temperature possible. 

Oceanography, geophysics, and terrestrial magnetism are fields of 
research in which the ocean, the land, and phenomena of the entire 
earth are under investigation. The studies of ocean currents in seas 
filled with icebergs, of active volcanoes and earthquakes, of the earth 
as a magnet, are huge enterprises undertaken by bold men, with 
equipment and resources commensurate with the problems. 

Contrast these with the study of the atom, a system as complex as 
our solar system, but so small as to be beyond all hope of direct 
measurement. Such a study involves comparatively simple appa- 
ratus, often made with the experimenter’s own hands. Logical 
analysis and mathematics are his principal tools. 
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Fortunate, indeed, is the one who provides laboratories or facilities 
for research. No other investment will yield greater returns, as to the 
welfare of individuals, or the Nation’s progress. 

A discussion as to the necessity for research in any particular field 
should, of course, be left to the experts involved. It is my purpose, on 
this occasion, to consider briefly some of its aspects as related to the 
individual, the human side of research. 

Research, by its nature, trains men to take the initiative. The 
planning of an investigation calls for the exercise of the imagination; 
its carrying out necessitates resourcefulness, sometimes to an unusual 
degree. It is true one must learn to follow before he leads, but in train- 
ing for leadership, it may well be asked when and how the initiative 
should be brought about, encouraged, or emphasized. Certainly it 
should be reckoned with in all college work. Without it this part of the 
education becomes a mere study of details, with little instruction as to 
their use. 

In the teaching of science, there are great opportunities for devel- 
oping the initiative. The instructor in geology or botany who under- 
stands this is a real leader, while at the same time he is teaching the 
fundamentals of leadership. How frequently laboratory work, in- 
tended to stimulate the power to initiate, degenerates into a set of 
routine problems, done over and over again, until they contain no 
element of originality, and might well be classed as manual training. 

It frequently happens that a small and comparatively little known 
college turns out men who are trained in the methods of research. The 
reason, when sought for in individual cases, generally turns out to be 
some enthusiastic instructor who has the gift of inspiring the initiative 
in his students. 

It sometimes occurs that those in charge of advanced work do not 
understand the importance of developing this quality in graduate 
students. Some go forth who have not had the training in this respect 
occasionally found in undergraduates. They have perhaps too often 
served as another pair of hands for some professor’s brain. 

Initiative, properly developed, enables one to make of each day’s 
work a research. By so doing he performs the next task better, and 
helps some fellow traveler to climb life’s hills more easily. 

Truthfulness is a quality developed by research, and essential to it. 
It is the principal guidepost of the pioneer, advancing the frontiers of 
knowledge. If, in his eagerness to succeed, or through ignorance, 
custom, or tradition, he fails to recognize and adhere strictly to the 
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truth, failure and often disaster are the result. Discoveries in the fields 
of science are due to the fact that men have correctly interpreted this 
guidepost, so often obscure and difficult to read. Many are the bitter 
controversies that have arisen, because men have failed to heed it. The 
investigator publishes his results and methods to the world in order 
that those who build upon his work may verify it if questioned. 

The history of progress in engineering is one of truthfulness in the 
application of the established principles of science. Nevertheless, im- 
portant projects have failed, great structures have collapsed, because 
men have not known or adhered to these truths. The engineering 
problems of the future will be much greater, more complicated, and 
more difficult to solve. 

Industries are very rapidly realizing that they must seek through re- 
search the truths underlying improvements in the quality of product, 
or the technical processes of production. Concerns which have prac- 
tised this principle are conspicuous for their successes. The failure to 
recognize it is the rock upon which many have been wrecked. 

A short time ago a leader in industry was heard to remark, ““We 
must be honest with ourselves and get the facts upon which to base 
efficiency of production.” Our natural resources will not last always. It 
will be necessary to study very carefully their efficient use, and the 
prevention of wastes. Competition will be more and more keen. Real- 
izing these facts, the separate units of a given industry, although 
competitors, often join in conducting scientific and other researches, 
for the purpose of getting at the facts, fundamental to the welfare of 
the industry as a whole — combinations not in the restraint of trade, 
but in the interests of its promotion, by fair and not ignorant competi- 
tion. 

The National Government, through its Executive Departments, is 
the patron of research in practically every field of science, in public 
health, commerce, and industry — all in the interests of the public. 

With the phenomenal growth of transportation and other public 
utilities, many complex questions arise as to the relations between the 
operating companies and the public. These questions often involve the 
most difficult scientific or economic problems. Many laws and ordi- 
nances are enacted for the purpose of adjusting or regulating these 
relations, without due regard for the truths necessary for fairness to 
both interests. Without these facts laws become obsolete or unjust. 
Imagine for a moment the difficulty of keeping up to date the regu- 
lations concerning the navigation of aircraft or the operation of radio 
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telegraphy or telephony. These involve entirely different principles 
from water navigation or ordinary means of communication. Yet this 
must be done. 

Legislation is very apt to be influenced by those whose interests it 
affects. Therefore it is not easy to get the facts. Nevertheless, the 
truth is nowhere more essential than in setting up those standards 
governing our relations with one another; nothing contributes more 
toward justice in their administration. 

Endowed foundations and other agencies are pushing forward the 
borderlands of science and truth in every direction; but let us not for- 
get those entrusted with the training of youth, the foremost and most 
self-sacrificing of all the pioneers in the struggle for truth. In addition 
they have the task of inspiring the love of truth in the coming genera- 
tion. 

One of the principal results of all this activity by many agencies is to 
encourage truthfulness in all the affairs of men, where to know the 
truth is to be free — free from ignorance or superstition, from mis- 
understanding and injustice, from waste and poverty, from disease and 
suffering. 

Another of the characteristics developed in men by research is 
courage. 

In all ages valiant deeds in the defense of life or country or liberty 
have been praised in song, recorded in history, and commemorated by 
monuments of enduring materials. These are not only an expression of 
gratitude; they also serve to inspire high ideals as to duty, and courage 
in its doing. He who scales an unclimbed peak, penetrates an un- 
explored region, attains a new record as to speed or height or distance, 
or dares to measure the very smail or very great, inspires men to be not 
afraid in seeking or speaking the truth. The peak may not be greatly 
different from its neighbors of less height, the land or water at the pole 
may not be unlike that already reached, but such attainments en- 
courage others to undertake difficult tasks, to seek the whole truth and 
leave nothing undone, not to falter, not to turn back. They give cour- 
age to others who may be struggling to overcome difficulties or opposi- 
tion. 

Those who have endured ridicule, suffered privation or pain and 
death, in the search for truth, have contributed an immeasurable force 
to encourage those who follow. 

Not many years ago, a group of men gathered in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury were trying to settle with him some im- 
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portant question about which there was much difference of opinion. 
At the conclusion of the conference, the Cabinet officer was asked by 
one of those present if he was not sometimes discouraged in the matter. 
“Yes,” he replied, “but when I look out of that window, upon the 
monument erected to the memory of our first President, I think how 
insignificant my troubles are as compared with his, It gives me the 
courage to keep right on with this until it is settled.” 

Recall for a moment, as most of us can, the time when Langley was 
attacking the problem of mechanical flight. He was a physicist of wide 
reputation. He had studied the movements of bicds, and had worked 
out in the laboratory, by well-planned and executed scientific research, 
the more fundamental principles involved. He had the courage to 
construct as a power plant a steam engine that weighed but a few 
pounds per horse-power. During each of these steps he was subjected 
to ridicule, was made the object of jokes and discouraging comments 
by the public, even as was Darius Green. But unlike the hero of poetic 
fame Langley could not build his machine or conduct his first flying 
experiments in seclusion. His work was conducted under the most 
embarrassing conditions. It was made the subject of sensational state- 
ments in the press. Funds for carrying it on were often withheld, and 
rarely secured without great opposition. 

In order to avoid risk of life and apparatus, these first experiments 
with a power-driven plane were conducted over water — introducing 
the new problem of launching. It is a well-known fact that the steps in 
such a research are taken one by one, each with its problems of great 
difficulty. In these Langley was successful. Unfortunately, the work 
was drawn to a close by his death, just before he had achieved success 
in sustained flight, which his apparatus was qualified to do. 

The courage with which Langley undertook each of these steps was 
a great inspiration to the few pioneer thinkers and workers in the field 
of aviation at that time; and will ever be a conspicuous example in this 
respect to those engaged in all fields of investigation. 

Langley’s were the first scientific data upon which to build the work 
of the future, the fundamental nature of which has been most gener- 
ously acknowledged by all who have contributed to the science of avi- 
ation. The Army has named an important experimental field in recogni- 
tion of his work. A large laboratory supported by the Government in 
the interests of Army, Navy, and civilian aviation also bears his name. 
In this laboratory, one finds investigations in progress, involving huge 
apparatus, great pressures and danger, in order to extend our know- 
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ledge of aerodynamics. In another Government laboratory, the power 
plant or engine of an airplane is operated in a room in which the 
temperature and density of the air are reduced to that found at high 
altitudes. In these researches, as well as in many others, great courage 
is required on the part of the investigators, of which there is no more 
conspicuous and inspiring example than Langley. 

Such experiments are not without danger to life. We are constantly 
brought face to face with the sacrifices that are made in the interest of 
advancing the science of aeronautics. An explosion in the course of the 
engine experiments just mentioned caused the death of four men. But 
the work goes on. It will succeed because of the courage that men have 
in seeking the truth in a great cause. 

The study of the nature of disease and its prevention is full of 
examples of great courage. The man who willingly exposes himself to 
illness and death to prove or settle such facts inspires courage of the 
finest sort on the part of investigators in every field, on the part of all 
who may come in contact with the facts. 

Our phenomenal industrial and commercial development is indeed 
rich in examples of great achievements, but it also includes many 
failures because men have not had the courage to find the truth. They 
have been tied down by custom, by deep-rooted prejudices, by fear of 
public opinion, and have failed to build upon a foundation of fact. 

Courage lightens the burden of those who toil for the good of man- 
kind and spurs on those who are preparing to meet the problems of the 
future. Without it, this toil becomes a mere struggle for existence; 
without its stimulation by those who teach, the training of youth be- 
comes narrow and defective. 

Knowledge is not a thing to be feared. The telescope and the micro- 
scope have not revealed a single thing that does not increase our respect 
for the laws that govern the universe, or give us more courage to face 
the things we do not understand. 

How strikingly this is illustrated by the life of a modest workman, in 
a mill at Pittsburgh, who, desiring to know more of the heavens, built 
for himself a small telescope, working at night aided by his wife as a 
faithful assistant. One unfamiliar with this sort of work has not the 
slightest idea of the patience, the careful, painstaking effort, and the 
failures involved; but he was a gifted mechanician, endowed with the 
courage of one who wants to know. He built larger and larger lenses, 
and became one of the most skilful makers of optical apparatus the 
world has known. Astronomers and physicists the world over are in- 
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debted to the skill of this man. He was decorated and honored by 
learned societies of all countries, was loved and respected by all who 
knew him. Some of you will no doubt recognize the man as Brashear, 
once designated as the most prominent citizen of his State. On the 
slab that marks the last resting-place of himself and wife are engraved 
these words of their own selection: “ We have loved the stars too fondly 
to be fearful of the night.” 

Research inspires in people a desire to know. Primitive man must 
have noticed the production of heat in connection with his crude 
mechanical processes, of hammering, cutting, and others involving 
friction. At some less remote time, he must have wondered if the 
warmth so produced was related to that of the fire which had become 
so necessary to his life. One can picture with ease this curiosity 
prompting him to seek more and more favorable conditions until 
combustion was produced in this manner. But think of the centuries, 
the ages, that elapsed before man began to question the quantitative 
relations between mechanical energy and heat. Finally, the desire to 
know led Count Rumford to perform his classical experiment, the 
determination of the mechanical nature of heat, the forerunner of 
the great laws of the conservation of energy. This same impelling 
force, the desire to know, has led to the solution of many problems 
concerning the laws of heat, its transfer from one body to another, its 
relation to light and other forms of radiation, and yet, all this will 
probably form but a small chapter in the final story of matter and 
energy when written. Who would even dare to predict that the 
known facts bear any considerable proportion to those yet unrecorded 
in any branch of natural science, either as to the fundamental laws or 
their never-ending applications? 

Radio-activity and aeronautics, unknown but a few years ago, make 
us exceedingly cautious as to predictions for the future. Radio bids 
fair to revolutionize our means of communication, aeronautics our 
transportation, and radio-activity has given a tremendous impetus to 
our desire to know more about the structure of matter and the laws of 
energy. These are familiar illustrations, but they have their counter- 
part in every branch of human knowledge. The changes going on in 
our relations with each other and in government are no less radical or 
rapid. Untrodden paths are always more confusing than those that 
have been marked by others; these conditions must be met by training 
men in the methods of attack, in order that they may follcw un- 
marked routes. 
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Fundamental to this process is the stimulation in youth of the desire 
to know, to taste early of the joy of discovery. It should be anticipated 
in the earliest stages of education. That type of mind which naturally 
wonders why, which desires to know the reason for everything it sees, 
is easy to recognize. As a seed will thrive best under definite conditions 
as to soil and climate, this desire to know is stimulated best by a close 
contact with research. 

To encourage and cultivate the power of careful observation of facts 
and the ability to deduce conclusions from them is not specialization, 
although the problems may be from some special field. Not very long 
ago to study science was to specialize. Now, some knowledge of it is 
deemed essential in any general education. The time has come when 
training in the discovery and interpretation of facts should be recog- 
nized as fundamental. In education we spend much time in the 
accumulation of facts, in the mere treading of paths well traveled and 
well marked, until the time for the inspiration to know new things has 
passed; the individual has been trained like a tree on a trellis, in one 
plane, and not allowed to grow in all directions. That is to say, we 
have specialized in the method of acquiring knowledge. 

Faraday, the distinguished scientist, when a boy was apprenticed to 
a bookbinder. As such, he was thrown in contact with some of the 
leading scientists of the day, and from them received the inspiration 
that produced one of the greatest physicists. Such accidents some- 
times happen to-day, in spite of the prescribed plans and routes of 
education. The marvelous development of amateur radio telegraphy 
and telephony causes every educator to consider why this has so stirred 
up the interest of youth throughout the land. Their grasp on this 
exceedingly difficult branch of electricity, involving the most technical 
terms, is phenomenal. It has been the inspiration that caused thou- 
sands to seek an education. And why? Not because of the exercise of 
the mechanical ability so often found in boys, but because it brought 
results, gave the joy of discovery, and inspired the desire to know, the 
fascination of the unknown, not merely doing. 

It is in the college with the undergraduate that the awakening of the 
desire to know why, the spirit of research, becomes an all-important 
question. With the great majority it is the last chance to form the 
habits of study that must serve through life. Why should these few 
years be crowded with the routine storage of well-known facts? Why 
should so little time be given to the methods of attack which they must 
use in getting at new facts in problems as they arise in daily life? 
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It matters little whether the inspiration to master the unknown 
comes through contact with science, art, or literature, but for eco- 
nomic reasons it should come through the field that is most closely 
related to one’s vocation. 

More than forty years ago, in a small but growing university of the 
Middle West, there was a remarkable man, by the name of Burrill, as 
professor of botany and horticulture. His laboratory consisted of a 
classroom and two or three rooms for experimental work. His students 
were those for whom the fixed curricula required a general course in 
botany or advanced work for students in agriculture and horticulture. 
There were no graduate courses. The word “research” was not heard. 
Theses required for the Bachelor’s degree were original investigations. 

In the study of plant structure and the minute forms of plant life, 
this man became one of the leading microscopists of the day. His 
equipment, otherwise simple and modest, included the last word in 
microscopes. Naturally, he was one of the foremost in the new field of 
bacteriology. He was one of the first disciples of Pasteur, was con- 
temporaneous with Koch, with both of whom he corresponded and co- 
operated. It will be recalled that at first there was much difference of 
opinion as to whether bacteria were to be classed as plant or animal life. 
There were many controversies as to their identification, whether they 
were the cause or the result of disease. In all of these questions this 
modest man was contributing the most significant data. Out of that 
laboratory came discoveries as to the nature of animal and plant 
diseases that have been of untold economic value. Out of it came many 
men destined to be distinguished leaders in these fields, because in this 
laboratory was the man and the atmosphere of research that inspired 
in these farmer boys the desire to know. Let us hope that this — nowa 
great university — does as well. 

Research is a tie that binds men together, and promotes a spirit of 
fraternity, to an extent seldom found in any other common cause. The 
master and the student work side by side, the one suggesting, guiding, 
encouraging — a friendly critic, without destroying the initiative; the 
other planning and carrying out the method of attack. There are 
many disappointments, many things go wrong, there is much to do 
over. Finally, when by patience and perseverance success has been 
won, great is the joy of the student and the satisfaction of the master. 
The friendships thus set up between these comrades in the search for 
truth endure throughout life. 

Young men go from all parts of the country, sometimes from all 
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parts of the world, to study and work under a leader in some particular 
branch of research. 

Investigators in the same or similar fields know each other, codperate, 
exchange results, and are frequently organized nationally and inter- 
nationally. The young investigator soon establishes himself amidst 
a circle of friends, kindred spirits with a common purpose, which 
broadens and grows until it becomes world-wide. 

<A few weeks ago the chemists of the country gathered at Washington 
for the annual meeting of the American Chemical Society, an organiza- 
tion of fifteen thousand chemists, all either actively engaged in, or 
interested in, the promotion of chemical research. They came from 
educational and scientific institutions, from Government bureaus, and 
from practically every industry, reporting progress in all branches of 
chemistry. 

Immediately following this was the meeting of the American Physi- 
cal Society, when the physicists gathered together for the same pur- 
pose. Many reports were made of steps taken in extending our know- 
ledge of the fundamental laws of matter and energy, facts wrested 
from Nature by most clever and difficult investigations. Then came 
the meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, when distinguished 
leaders in all branches of science gave accounts of brilliant discoveries 
of far-reaching significance. A memorable event of this session was the 
dedication of a magnificent marble temple to the cause of scientific 
research. 

One can never overestimate the great value of these gatherings from 
the standpoint of scientific progress and the welfare of mankind, but 
let us not overlook their importance from another point of view — the 
promotion of that fellowship which brings about a better understand- 
ing among men — that fraternal spirit that prompts them to aid one 
another in life’s vocations. The day of the narrow specialist has 
largely gone by. The investigator who does not keep in touch with 
what the world is doing in his as well as other fields soon falls behind. 

The international aspect of this question of fraternity is rapidly 
increasing in importance. Yesterday, a ship sailed from New York, 
touching at Boston to-day, carrying two or three hundred engineers 
and scientists on their way to attend a World Power Conference, to be 
held in London. Twenty-five or more countries will be represented. 
The object of this conference is to consider how the industrial and 
scientific sources of power may be adjusted, nationally and inter- 
nationally, to consider among other things the potential resources of 
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each country, to compare experiences in the development of scientific 
agriculture, irrigation, and transportation, by conferences of engineers, 
technical experts, and authorities on scientific and industrial research. 

At the time of this meeting the Kelvin Medal, an honor given only 
by the unanimous action of English-speaking engineering societies, will 
be conferred upon the distinguished American physicist and engineer, 
Dr. Elihu Thomson. 

The meetings of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science will be held at Toronto during the month of August. These 
meetings afford an exceptional opportunity for intercourse between 
American, British, Canadian, and European scientists. There are a 
large number of prominent international organizations bringing men 
together periodically from all parts of the world. Their number is 
growing rapidly. 

Advance in the science of preventive medicine permits the control of 
the cause of disease, and lessens the use of the surgeon’s knife. In like 
manner, whatever brings together in a fraternal spirit individuals of 
different nationalities strikes at the very root of the cause of disagree- 
ment between nations, and lessens the necessity for the use of that 
drastic, major operation of war for their settlement. 

War, like a virulent, contagious disease, generally spreads from a 
single focus of infection and soon gets beyond all control. When re- 
sponsible individuals in all countries adopt the standards of frankness, 
fair play, truthfulness, and unselfishness taught by research, these 
infected spots will disappear. 

Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican who lived in Italy during the thir- 
teenth century, was the most eminent scholastic of his age. A picture 
(by whose hand is of no importance here) shows him seated at the 
window of his study, looking out over the landscape, with its wooded 
slopes, vineyards, fields of grain, and grazing flocks — all flooded in 
sunshine. At a table in the centre of the room is seated a group of men, 
in the garb of the order, each poring over a large volume. It is fair to 
suppose that these ponderous volumes contain the literature of the 
day, the accumulated records of the work of learned men; that the 
picture represents Saint Thomas deep in thought, while his associates 
are searching for light in the great tomes before them. Be that as it 
may, it causes us to wonder what the thoughts of this great scholar 
were when he looked out upon such a scene. He must have realized 
how little about the world in which he lived could be found in all the 
volumes at his disposal. 
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Since that time, the rocks, the hills, the streams, the sun, the sky, 
and the living things he saw, have all been the subject of many re- 
searches by men, also great scholars of their times. 

When we think of the phenomena which came within the obser- 
vation of Saint Thomas, not explained in the accepted knowledge of 
the day, we must admit that the picture is capable of but one interpre- 
tation — that of a thoughtful man, a great scholar, troubled because 
of the facts not yet known. 

May each of us who has work to do, whether in the heyday of 
youth, the mature age of leadership, or the golden age of wisdom, 
maintain a thoughtful attitude toward the things we do not under- 
stand; ready always to take the initiative that enables one to look out 
through the open window into the realm of unrecorded facts. May we 
follow carefully the guideposts of truth, with courage to light the way, 
making those associations, those friendships with others, that promote 
the spirit of fair play and good-will among men. 


THE VENTURE OF FAITH! 
By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, ’69 
I 


\ ] AVE upon wave, like the surge of the sea, 
Boisterous, passionate, recklessly free, 

Up on the unexplored shores of the truth 

Year after year rush the flood-tides of youth. 

What a refreshing there comes at that hour; 

What a salt breeze of self-confident power! 

Higher the waves mount each year, and yet higher, 

Tossed into whitecaps of eager desire; 

Thronging, impetuous, laughingly thrown 

Into the continent of the unknown. 

Age sits secure at the close of its day, 

Watching the tumult, untouched by the spray; 

Watching and praying lest, fruitless and vain, 

Drawn by the ebb to the ocean again, 

All this brave venture of manhood shall be 

Lost in the depths of humanity’s sea; 


1 Read at the meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Harvard Chapter, June 20, 
1924, 
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Lest these high tides of the spirit recede 

Into the shallows of passion and greed; 

Lest the dull flatness and perilous shoals 

Strip them of saltness and rob them of souls. 

How shall this venture of life be restrained; 

How shall this buoyant delight be maintained; 
Dreams become duties and visions held fast, 

And the future be linked with the faith of the past? 


II 


Let reminiscence turn the faded page, 

Read the dim record of a bygone age, 

And with a trembling finger faintly trace 

The paths which led our youth from sin to grace; 
Recalling, first, that distant scene which lies 
Within the haze of lingering memories, 

When, by the way the Puritan had trod, 

Our shepherds drove their sheep to worship God; 
And then, as in some ancient palimpsest, 
Reading the story of that nobler quest 
When youth was called to a more daring pledge, 
And found in prayer a happy privilege. 


Ill 


See, then, each day reluctantly begin 

With grudging praise and pious discipline; 

Let the bell’s clangor rend the morning air 
And summon drowsy boys to early prayer; 
Let docile youth be trained to kiss the rod, 
And learn by chastisement the love of God; 
Let their prompt rising shame the laggard sun, 
And those who hope to pray first learn to run. 
In vain this penal pietism strives 

To wake devotion within dormant lives; 

In vain the breathless, half-clad youngsters come 
To dedicate their day’s curriculum; 

In vain the meagre praise and tuneless hymn, 
The hastening fugue and halting cherubim; 

In vain the proctors watch from high settees, 
While keen-eyed monitors prick absentees. 
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No languid reverence for a sacred past 

Can satisfy the young iconoclast; 

No peremptory prayer his soul confine, 

No ancient bottle hold youth’s foaming wine. 
Yet in that dreary dawn and wintry chill, 

One gracious figure warms the memory still; 
Devout, benignant, and serenely kind, 

His prayer the gesture of his humble mind, 
With no parade of homiletic art, 

He thawed the chapel by sheer warmth of heart. 
Hushing the restless throng with gracious tone, 
And all unconscious that his visage shone, 

In the dim pulpit, homely, ruddy, quaint, 

He stood, the student’s friend and college saint. 


IV 


But was it thus that faith could be engendered, 
And worship fettered in compulsory phrase; 
Was God most near when freedom was surrendered, 
Or the soul nourished by vicarious praise? 

Is not a living faith an act of daring, 

The spirit’s hunger and the soul’s surmise, 

The lifting of the cross one’s life is bearing, 

The upward look into the riven skies? 

Not, then, as coast-guards on their promontory, 
Watchful protectors of the shores below, 

But as bold mariners, whose only glory 

Is in defying all the winds that blow, 

Out from the ancient forms of obligation, 
Loosing our cables from the sheltering quay, 

We spread the sails of reverent expectation, 
And sought the ventures of the open sea. 

And what a sea was that which lay before us, — 
The heaving ocean of life’s wide expanse, 

Where God’s great winds in their vociferant chorus 
Drove and dispelled the storms of circumstance! 
Far, far beyond the circle of our vision 

The eyes of youth saw a new continent, 

Its ports of hope, its valleys of decision, 


-The sunny hilltops of the soul’s content. 
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And what was faith but venturing farther seaward, 
Standing the watch on deck from day to day, 
Sinking the guardian harbor-lights to leeward, 
Hearing the voice which said: “I am the way’’? 

The course was set; the coast line dropped behind us, 
And favoring breezes smoothed the restless sea; 

One loyalty, and one alone, could bind us, — 

The perfect law, the law of liberty. 


Vv 


And who, then, should take command, 
Lay down the course to steer, 

Steady the helm with his hand, 
Hearten the crew with his cheer? 
Thou, great Bishop of souls, 

Thou wert pilot and guide, 
Watching the channels and shoals, 
The ebb and flow of the tide. 
Stately, majestic, austere, 

A spirit that dwelt apart; 

Yet tenderly drawing near 

To the tempted and penitent heart. 
Speech in a torrent flowed 

Down from the heights of thy thought; 
Verdure and beauty strewed, 
Strength and refreshing brought. 
Wandering wills returned, 

Like sheep that had lost their way; 
Cold hearts kindled and burned 

As they talked with thee by the way. 
How the great message thrilled us, 
Waking our souls from sleep, 

Life more abundant filled us, 

Deep answering to deep! 

Still be that message given; 

Still our hearts thronging come; 
Speak to us still from heaven, 

Our own Saint Chrysostom! 
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VI 


But has not venturing faith a wider sphere 

Than in the precincts of these cloistered walls; 

Is it not strength to dare, and scorn of fear, 
For which the whole world calls? 


Like sheep unshepherded the nations grope 

Along misleading paths whose end is vain, 

Stumbling in darkness, hoping against hope, 
Lost, on a windswept plain. 


Where are the leaders who have eyes to see 

The distant sheepfold and its open door; 

And, putting forth their flock, cry, “Follow me!” 
“Follow! I go before’’? 


Have we forgotten how, from lives of pleasure, 

Our youth marched forth with songs upon their lips, 

Finding their joy in venturing without measure 
Into war’s black eclipse? 


No silken fetters of indulgence bound them; 

No lives of ease, no cold neutrality; 

The great adventure summoned them, and found them 
Content to live or die. 


Are, then, our heroes dead, our courage lost, 

That weak and timorous counsels now abound, 

Faint-hearted law-givers who count the cost, 
Statesmen with ear to ground? 


Is it not written that a man shall stand 
Between the people and the scorching sun; 
A great rock’s shadow in a weary land, 

A nation’s garrison? 


God give us men to lead our new campaigns, 
In gallant service of a high emprize; 
Men unentangled by ambition’s chains, 

And strong through sacrifice! 
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And Thou, behind Thy ramparts of the sea, 
My Country, safe, beneficent, and brave, 
Shall it not be Thy greater destiny 

To venture and to save? 


Across the sea a continent is lying 

Prone in the dust, a bruised and wounded world, 

Its peoples crushed, its children feebly crying, 
Its thrones in ruin hurled. 


Is this a moment to reproach the sinning? 

Shall those who rallied to the world’s release, 

Now, with a war well won, and worth the winning, 
Consent to lose a peace? 


For though the priest and Levite quickly passed, 
With face averted, the sore-stricken man, 
Time’s tardy verdict justifies at last 

The Good Samaritan. 


vil 
And does not a more venturous exploration 
Await each soul, upon that wider sea 
Whose calm is righteousness, whose storms temptation, 
Whose port eternity? 


For is not life itself an act of daring, 

A voyage of hazards, without chart or lee; 

A risk of tempests, vanquishing or sparing 
Our precious argosy? 


Not in the harbors of secure seclusion, 

Not for the timorous in their sheltered bays, 

But after weathering the storm’s confusion 
Arrive the halcyon days. 


And thou, my soul, a heavy-laden vessel, 

Beating to windward under shortened sail, 

Shall we not run to port, and cease to wrestle 
With the unsparing gale? 
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Ah, better the fierce tempests of contrition, 
The treacherous currents of adversity, 
Than the entanglements and inanition 

Of a Sargasso Sea. 


Not to desert the ship in its disaster, 

But to win through to port, invites the brave. 

Is it not written of the soul’s great Master, 
“Himself he could not save”’? 


And when the voyage is ended, by what token 


Shall one receive the Master’s praise, “‘ Well done’’? 


“To him that overcometh” God has spoken, 
‘Lo, he shall be my son.” 


The crown of piercing thorns which is his burden 

Blooms into roses as by magic breath; 

And, at the last, rewards with emple guerdon 
The faithful unto death. 


To hold life only for the sake of giving, 

To find in loss a gain, in gain a loss, — 

That is the paradox of Christian living, 
The venture of the Cross. 


19 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND COMPETITION 
By ROBERT S. HALE, ’91 


ig —- competition, whether for prizes and rewards, or for its own 

sake, the “‘gaudium certaminis,” can be used as an incentive to 
physical effort and also to intellectual and business effort, is a matter 
of very general knowled¢ge.: 

What my experience and these studies have further taught me is that 
while prizes and rewards may be useful and to some extent needed, yet 
the most effective means to get people to do anything is to plan and 
organize, so that those we wish to interest shall get the most fun out of 
the game, and shall waste the least time and thought on the drudgery 
of details, such as deciding what shall be the rules. 

I have reached these conclusions from a long and varied experience, 
and from careful study and analysis. 

I do not apologize for presenting the study in a personal and his- 
torical form, since most studies of value have a basis of personal 
experience. 

My scholarship efforts began at a very early age, and likewise my 
physical efforts in games and sports that were really athletics even if 
not dignified enough to be so called. 

These efforts were due to a variety of motives, but pleasure in learn- 
ing new things, pleasure in motion, and obedience to my parents and 
teachers, would be a fairly inclusive list. 

At first there were no competitive efforts against others, but there 
was a striving to see how far I could reach or how high I could 
climb. 

When companionship began in the kindergarten classroom and 
playground, competition likewise began. When I wrestled I would try 
to get the other boy down, or if we ran I would try to get there first. 
Competition, however, was not prominent in my mind. As I remem- 
ber it, we first were taught or invented a game, next found it amusing, 
and last came the idea of beating the other fellow. We threw a ball 
around before we tried to see who could throw it farthest or catch it 
oftenest. 

In the classroom we worked at our lessons because of obedience. 
There was pleasure in being high up in the class or winning a spelling 
bee, but this was because our teachers or parents expressed approval. 
In the classroom, we never invented anything (except excuses). 
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In both athletics and scholarship the pleasure was more in doing well 
than in winning. 

Then as I grew up athletics became more organized. We had regular 
games with rules and paraphernalia, teams and matches. These were 
good fun. Parallel to these our intellectual work went on, but was not 
fun. We worked as matter of obedience. We liked to be praised for 
getting good marks, but there was no real joy in the classroom. 

Tread and studied in a desultory way outside of the classroom, but I 
enjoyed the non-classroom studies only as long as I didn’t think of 
them as work. 

In those days I don’t remember ever consciously studying anything 
I didn’t have to, nor do I remember that I ever, except as matter of 
obedience, tried seriously in any game that wasn’t fun in itself. The 
way in which a modern athlete slaves at his training or punishes him- 
self in the match would have been beyond my comprehension. 

We worked at our studies because of obedience and desire for praise. 
We played our games for enjoyment and to some extent because we 
liked to win, but neither the fun motive nor the win motive appears to 
me ever to have been used to incite us to worth-while things. I have an 
idea that the use of either of these motives was regarded as a sort of 
immoral bribe. 

In the grammar school and first part of the preparatory school we 
played games with rules; as, for example, duck on a rock and scrub, 
and then later regular games. When I was about fifteen, these became 
more organized, with prearranged dates and prizes and also practice in 
preparation for the more important matches. Then training and 
coaching. We gradually got interested in having our team win and our 
school win. 

While our sports were developing into competitive forms, our studies 
continued along the same lines as before, so far as striving and compe- 
tition were concerned. I liked to have high marks and on rare oc- 
casions to lead my class. I worked at my lessons and enjoyed some of 
the studies, but the only really interesting thing I remember of the 
classroom was that in the last term of my first class year, we specialized 
in taking examinations in preparation for the college admission exam- 
inations. We took all the examinations of previous years, worked up 
on any weak points, and this was the most interesting work of an intel- 
lectual nature I had ever done. 

All this time, therefore, we were striving in athletics and striving in 
scholarship, but in scholarship our motives were obedience and desire 
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for approval, while in athletics our motives were fun, pleasure in 
winning, and the approval of our fellows. 

In neither can I remember sign or thought of any ulterior motives. 
There were few or no prizes or contests in scholarship outside of the 
marks; certainly none that interested us. 

There was little planning in athletics even for the contests scheduled 
ahead. I suppose we thought we had to study to get an education, but 
that was so much a matter of course that we didn’t realize coérdination 
of the motives of fun or reward or prize to get ulterior results, if per- 
chance our parents or teachers had anything of the sort in their minds. 

The foregoing covers my experience until my first plan using the 
motive of competition. This came in 1888 when I was an under- 
graduate at Harvard forbidden by my doctor to try for the football 
team and yet anxious to help Harvard football. We formed a football 
league of the schools around Boston and gave a cup with the idea that 
this would get them to play more, make better material for Harvard, 
and help Harvard to win in later years. 

The first year we had hard work to get six schools for a league, but 
the next year we had to have a junior league, then a suburban league, 
and a private school league. Though it is possible I had come in just 
at the psychological moment, yet from what I know ‘of school ath- 
letics in other places I feel sure that our league started the Harvard 
schools into athletics some years ahead of what would have happened 
without this stimulus. We certainly boomed school athletics around 
Boston as a result of regularly organized contests. 

Since that time I have known of, and been in touch with, innumer- 
able attempts to stimulate interest by means of competitions, usually 
combined with prizes. 

The following list is put down at random: 


Horse-racing to improve the breed of horses. 

Automobile racing and touring for prizes to improve the design of cars. 

The game of Kriegspiel to interest military students. 

Prizes for rifle shooting to incite soldiers to practice shooting. 

Competitions between members of a sales force to see which could get the 
most orders in a given time. 

Competition between gangs of men on construction work. 

Prizes for poems, orations, and essays at colleges and elsewhere. 

Prizes like the Edison Medal, the Kelvin Medal, and the Nobel Prizes. 

Competition at drop-kicking between members of a football squad to 
develop a drop-kicker. 

Prizes for lawn tennis contests given by hotel-keepers to fill their hotels. 
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The list can be extended indefinitely. 

The variety of competttions with ulterior objects that have come to 
my attention since I tried to help Harvard football by a competition 
between its preparatory schools, is very great. Perhaps I have noticed 
more of them since my early success with one has led me to try others 
with varying results and to think actively about the principles. 

It is hardly necessary to prove that the competitive principle is a 
powerful one. There are plenty of cases to prove that, and there are 
also plenty of cases where the competitive principle has not worked at 
all or worked badly. 

I have no patience with the man who points at the admitted evils of 
gladiatorial contests, or to the cases when the competitors strive so 
hard for a prize that they forget their health and disregard fair play, 
and then, after instancing a few cases, draws the conclusion that all 
competition is wrong and must be discouraged. Does he want us to 
play golf without keeping score, and does he think the competitive 
tests between the Watt steam engines and the earlier Newcomen steam 
engines were an evil? 

Even if some competitions do harm, there is no question but that 
other competitions are useful and do good, and the problem is to 
analyze in order to find why some succeed and some fail. 

To analyze we may first classify as follows: 

Games and sports purely for amusement. Card games and chess fall 
most clearly within this class. Baseball, football, lawn tennis, and the 
like may be included, although the participants may be thinking a little 
about their health and the professional promoters have a distinct 
mercenary motive. , 

At the other extreme we have competitions in business, of business 
and for business. We do not think of a contest between two employees 
for promotion in the same light as we consider a game, and yet it is 
really a contest, and every now and then we see references to the busi- 
ness game, the game of politics, and so on. Business, politics, every- 
thing really has its rules and prizes. If we exclude those competitions 
that are purely for amusement, and likewise exclude those competitions 
that are purely for business, we are left with those that are a combi- 
nation of business and pleasure. 

We may have competitions for pleasure or fun, but so designed that 
we shall get good out of them or out of the preparation for them. 

On the other hand, we may have the competitions that are essen- 
tially the competition of business or for serious objects, and yet we 
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may introduce an element of pleasure or fun into some portion of the 
work or preparation so as to secure the maifi object more effectively. 

Iam not going to concern myself here as to what object we want to 
obtain. It may be health or wealth or strength or intellectual power, 
but I am not going to consider the object itself. I am going to discuss 
only how to obtain it by using the competition motive, and in particu- 
lar that branch of the competition motive whicli is competition for its 
own sake, for fun, rather than competition for a reward. 

Before discussing definitely the competition motive, it will be well to 
classify the other motives. 

As noted in the study of my past personal experience, we can use the 
obedience or fear motive, but this is no fun. It need not be dispensed 
with, but it is well if we can add to it something better. 

Another motive is that of a prize or reward, sometimes a prize 
valuable in itself, sometimes a reward in the form of thanks and 
praise for having promoted the glory of the school or college. 

To ask or incite a boy to compete purely for a prize or reward seems 
to me bad in principle. The real reward for all we do comes in after life 
(I do not refer to, though I do not exclude, the life after death). If the 
prize leads to doing anything not the best for after life, then to that 
extent the prize is an evil. Whenever a prize or reward is large enough 
to be a real incentive, it is apt to have an ill effect. 

The same idea applies when a boy competes too intensely for his 
school or college or home town. The reward of adulation for winning 
never does him any good and often does much harm. 

That the incentive of rewards or prizes should be sparingly used is 
obvious when we consider either sport or business. 

If too great prizes or rewards are introduced into a sport, it becomes 
not a sport, but professionalism. 

If, on the other hand, we have a business, as construction gangs or 
sales forces or soldiers learning how to shoot to kill by practising at a 
target, and if we try to make their work more interesting by prizes, 
then, when the prizes are of more than nominal value, they are apt to 
lead the competitors to do things not the best for their real objective. 
Any business man knows that on the whole he and his fellow employees 
must be careful not to let prizes and competitions take their attention 
away from their ultimate aim. 

Nevertheless, as we shall see later, prizes and even valuable prizes 
are sometimes useful and even necessary. They may help to start 
something new. In such case the reason they do no-harm is that they 
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are not prizes for the competition itself, but instead are rewards for the 
extra work in starting and introducing the new competition or game. 
In other cases prizes are merely a form of the salary of the professional. 
They are payment by results rather than prizes in the ordinary sense, 
and are therefore perfectly proper. 

Besides the obedience or fear motive and the reward motive, we have 
also what may be called the pleasure motive in two forms. The first of 
these is general. Make it pleasant and easy for the boy to do what we 
want him to. Personally I believe in using this motive whenever 
possible. The idea that it is good for a boy to be made uncomfortable 
or unhappy except as a punishment and deterrent for a definite offense 
is to me sign of a perverted mind that believes in martyrdom or punish- 
ment for its own sake. 

The other form of subdivision of the pleasure motive is the joy of 
competition, the “gaudium certaminis.” 

Instead of discussing this an illustration will serve. 

A walk through the fields is good for the health, but not very amus- 
ing. Take a ball and some sticks and knock the ball into holes, and 
this is better than a lonely walk with nothing else to do. Add a partner 
and play a game of golf, and it is interesting even without a prize. 

The illustration may be carried further in that, unless there were golf 
tournaments and championships, the dub would not take as much 
interest in the friendly match as he does after reading in the paper the 
scores of the good players and the gossip about the game. 

This analysis shows us various motives, obedience and fear, reward 
and pleasure, and competition. All can be used to incite boys andr men 
to more interest in scholarship. 

The obedience motive is necessary, though when it degenerates into 
the fear motive it is unpleasant. 

The reward motive is necessary, and in fact proper and essential so 
far as refers to the real final reward for work done. Any other reward 
than the real reward of after life, whether an immediate reward or a 
later one, but not the real one, may easily lead astray. To be safe, 
prizes and rewards should be merely a pleasurable recognition rather 
than of importance in themselves. 

The pleasure motive, the making the work comfortable, agreeable, 
and good fun, is a motive which should be used oftener than it is. 

The last item in the analysis is the competitive motive. Not the 
striving for reward or to escape punishment, but the competition for 
the fun of it, the “gaudium certaminis.”’ It may not be so important as 
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the other motives, but it is the subject I want to discuss, since I believe 
it can be used much more effectively than it has been to promote 
interest in scholarship. 

That in analyzing we found in the game of golf such a good illustra- 
tion of the joy of competition for its own sake indicates that we may 
well turn to athletic sports and try to learn why they are so interesting 
and why they have in the last century developed and become so 
organized. Parallel, be it observed, to the introduction of the factory 
system and the immense organization of modern life. 

Now the initiative that brought about the organization of athletics 
came from the human nature love of sport and exercise and of beating 
the other fellow, but, in order to give the initiative a chance to work 
and develop, a tremendous amount of work has been necessary to get 
athletic sports so organized that participation in them comes easily 
and naturally even to those who have no ulterior object in view: 
though the people who do the organizing may have as ulterior objects 
the development of their own wealth, or the health and strength or 
intellectual power of the participants. 

The length of time it has taken to do this work for sports hides from 
us its immensity and then appalls us when we realize it. 

Pigs’ bladders were kicked around the commons and streets of 
English towns and around the playgrounds of English schools centuries 
ago, but football did not become a satisfactory sport until the size and 
shape of the ball, the dimensions of the grounds, the numbers on a 
team, and the scoring points were determined by innumerable con- 
ferences and compromises that finally made up the rules of the game. 

Even after we have rules, we do not get games if we wait for two 
teams to be on the same field the same afternoon. This means that 
some one, or several people, must lay out schedules, and sometimes 
plan years ahead. 

The providing of referees and umpires and their work is a very boring 
and yet necessary evil. So is the keeping of the scores. 

To make contests of almost any sort interesting and amusing, all of 
this organization work must be made as simple as possible so far as the 
contestants are concerned. 

Why has this organization work been done for athletics and not for 
scholarship? 

There are very obvious reasons. One is that so long as studying was 
made a duty and too often an unpleasant duty, the pupils made no 
demand for additions to their sorrows. On the other hand, sports, 
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particularly in the open air, are enjoyable. Since they were not obli- 
gatory the participants wanted more of them, and themselves from 
time to time took trouble to get rules and do other organization work 
that made it easier to have sports and made the sports more amus- 
ing. 

Then, when the participants were too busy, or unfitted themselves 
to make the rules, arrange for the playing fields, and so on, there was 
an immense amount of money available from spectators, and others, 
which put a driving force behind the organization work. This is true 
even if much of the work on the rules and schedules was done from love 
of the game. 

It is obvious that, if we try to have competitions in scholarship with- 
out carefully doing this organization work, we shall no more get 
interesting contests than baseball without a set of rules. 

But if we will do this work, if we can suggest the rules, arrange the 
schedules, provide for the umpires and referees and score-keepers, then 
the contestants will find the contests interesting. The intellectual 
work parallel to the contests will be fun and not a bore, just as our 
athletes find amusement in connection with their training and practice, 
and the latter are the real reasons why athletics are healthful. 

Athletics have had to be fun to get going at all. If our teachers had 
made our classroom work more interesting and had given us more of a 
chance to have interesting and not too serious contests, there would 
have been more fun in the classroom, more interest in scholarship. 

Athletics were fun, the participants and spectators enjoyed them, 
and as a result it gradually came about that the accessory details — 
the things extraneous to the sports themselves — are so organized and 
arranged that the participants do not have to bother with the drudgery, 
but ask for more sports, do more practice, and get more health. 

If classroom work had been more interesting in the past, the same 
cause would have had the same effect. If classroom work be made 
interesting, our boys will want more of it. 

As I hear about teaching, I think that since my time it is being made 
more interesting, and that the teaching staff are not only trying harder 
than formerly to educate for the real future of the boy, they are also 
thinking out more ways to get the results, than only study and reci- 
tation. 

It would be unfair to say my teachers did not think, that they just 
made me read Cesar and translate it, merely do algebra problems so 
that I could pass examinations; but the average teacher as I meet him 
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to-day is far more interested in final results than was the case when I 
was at school. 

I think one reason is that teachers and students are being measured 
more often and more accurately than formerly, and both are being 
measured by outside standards. 

This measuring by outside standards is very important. When 
teachers teach boys and then the teachers, rather than outsiders, give 
the examinations to decide how well each boy has been taught, it is 
probable that for any one year the relative measurement of the boys 
is accurate as between the boys, but how about other boys with other 
teachers? 

As between successive years the accuracy of the grading depends on 
how well the teacher remembers his standard of earlier years. As 
between different groups of boys and different teachers do marks 
have any meaning? None at all. I have had teachers claim credit 
to themselves because they gave a boy all A’s. 

Now, however, that the use of outside standards is coming in, the 
teachers are more interested to get real results. To do so they are 
making classroom work .more a matter of pleasure, less a matter of 
obedience or fear. I think they can use also the joy of competition if 
they will do for scholarship competition what the rule-makers and 
schedule-makers do for the athletes. But they must do it wisely. 
They should not try to put anything over, but must make the rules 
such that it will really be fun to take part in the competitions. 

It seems perfectly clear that there is a great field ahead of us if we 
will try to do for scholarship what has been done for athletics, and 
that is to make it good fun and have interesting competitions as part of 
the fun. 

We need not cease to strive for intellectual power any more than an 
athlete need cease to look after his health because he is going to take 
part in a match; but interesting competitions of a minor sort can be use- 
fully added to the striving for final results. 

How shall we go about this? It seems to me there are several lines of 
attack. 

One is to use the present examinations and examination system. 
Whether or no the present examinations can be improved is not the 
question. As they are, they furnish to a very large extent the rules, the 
schedules or dates, the referees or umpires in the form of the markers, 
and the score-keepers, except that the score-keepers will have some 
additional items to record and compute. 
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Examinations are given to-day by the College Admission Board, by 
the New York Regents, and similar bodies, and most of all by nearly 
every school and college for admission, promotion, and graduation. 

Can’t we use them as they are without waiting to see if we can im- 
prove them? They furnish all that is necessary for individual com- 
parison and they are so used to determine admission, promotion, 
honors, and graduation, to determine entirely or to some degree elec- 
tion to Phi Beta Kappa, to award the salutation or valediction at 
commencement and to award individual prizes or scholarships. So far 
as individuals are concerned, the present examinations furnish all that 
is needed except the competition itself. To have competition among 
individuals, the other thing needed is the prize or reward, and, as we 
have seen in our analysis, prizes and rewards are apt to do evil rather 
than good, especially if they are large enough to have a real effect. 

Possibly something more might be done individually in the way of 
insignia, of a school or college letter. Also something can be done in the 
way of privileges for high-stand men, but the latter is fully as much the 
general making of work pleasant as it is the use of the competitive 
principle. 

When, however, we come to team competition as distinct from 
individual competition, almost nothing has been done; and yet, when 
we consider certain athletic sports like running, jumping, and golf, we 
see that adding the team idea adds tremendously to the interest of 
those sports which in themselves are essentially as individual as 
scholarship. 

A few attempts have been made. Several colleges have prizes for the 
fraternity averaging best in scholarship. Harvard has had for some 
years a trophy for the school whose scholars averaged best in the ad- 
mission examinations, Dartmouth a similar trophy on the first half of 
the freshman year, and there are undoubtedly other examples. 

I think the reason that the scholarship team competitions which I 
happen to know about have apparently failed to arouse much interest 
is that they have been based on too high an ideal. 

Instead of planning an interesting competition, a sport, they have 
based the success in the competition on what the participants were try- 
ing for anyway and presumably trying hard for. Therefore, except for 
the value of the prize the competition made no change in the situation. 

1 Since this article was written, the first Harvard Interscholastic Trophy has been 


completed, and a new trophy to be first awarded in the summer of 1925 has been pro- 
vided for competition under rules more or less along the lines suggested in this article. 
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If each member of a fraternity is trying to do his best, then a prize or 
reward to the fraternity which averages best is in effect merely paying 
some person or persons by a prize to do the work that should be done 
anyway, and the prize is small compared to the real final reward for 
work properly done. This is the reason why the few scholarship com- 
petitions hitherto tried for teams have not interested the participants 
as much as we should like. 

If instead we have something not so ideal, not so close to what the 
participants would do anyway, and, on the other hand, something 
more interesting to the participants, something at which they can do 
interesting work which they would not do otherwise, something, as it 
were, more spectacular, we can arouse more interest than will be 
aroused by a prize for doing what they should do without a prize. 

The most interesting thing that can be added to scholarship prepara- 
tion is the group idea, and most of the scholarship competitions that I 
have known about fail to recognize, and use as effectively as they 
could, the group or team idea that makes many athletic contests so 
interesting. 

It is true, of course, that in some cases we can’t have team-work at 
the examination itself, but team-work even in the examination would 
be practicable in laboratory courses or in courses that involve debating, 
like the work of the moot courts or law clubs at the Harvard Law 
School. 

In the preparation, however, we can always have team-work, and if 
we can get a group of boys working together, each helping the others to 
learn, far more can be accomplished than if each sits in his cubby-hole. 

Five boys studying together and taking turns looking up words in 
the dictionary will learn far more Latin than if alone. This, however, 
is only one instance of the value of group work in preparation. That by 
the rubbing of their minds against each other all will acquire polish is 
one other way of putting it. 

In order to show more specifically what can be done I will suggest 
three somewhat different team competitions. 

The first would be for competitions between units at a school or 
college. Either the existing unit as dormitory or fraternity might be 
taken or clubs or teams could be formed specially for the purpose of 
having a scholarship competition. 

As to the number on a team, athletics has shown that from four in 
polo to fifteen in Rugby football work well according to the kind of 
sport. The army squad of eight is founded on experience. But in each 
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case the number will depend on local conditions. Announce the number 
to form the teams, and at the beginning of the year or other period call 
for candidates. Also appoint head coaches, who might be professors or 
graduates. It would be arranged that the number of candidates would 
exceed the number finally to be on the team, but the head coach of 
each team would quickly reduce the number of candidates to a number 
easily handled. Let the candidates, assisted, perhaps, by the coach, 
select a captain and a manager or managers, the latter not necessarily 
high scholars, but useful as the non-playing managers of athletic 
teams. Arrange if necessary for assistant coaches. Let the candidates 
meet at reasonably frequent intervals for conference and study. 

The final contest would then be at the examinations. Whether 
the examinations themselves should select the team, as when the 
first eight men home count as the team in a cross-country run, or 
whether the coach must name the men to count, is a detail. The first is 
in some ways simpler and fairer; the latter adds something of the 
element of luck which is desirable, and also adds the important feature 
of requiring judgment in selecting the team to find the men who will 
not get rattled and will do well under strain. 

Even in a single course the students could be divided into groups of 
the size of a team plus substitutes, and these groups could compete 
using captains, managers, and perhaps special coaches. 

Team contests along these lines would be interesting. They would 
incite students, particularly those of high rank, to take a different and 
more human interest in their studies and to help each other, thereby 
helping themselves. Such contests need not cause the participants or 
non-participants to do anything worse for themselves than if there 
were no contests, just as the existence of the athletic teams and ath- 
letic contests does not necessarily do harm to those on the teams or to 
those not on the teams. 

This plan can easily be adopted by a set of units close together as 
fraternities or dormitories. It or some similar plan probably will be 
adopted for intracollegiate competition and will then grow to inter- 
collegiate, which will be still more inciting. 

To get such a scheme going, considerable organization work and 
detail work are necessary. Some committee, as a joint committee of 
faculty and students, can do this, and will probably accomplish their 
work quickest if some one man sits down and drafts a scheme for their 
particular situation to be considered, improved, and then tried. Some 
sort of prize will help greatly to call attention and get the participants 
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interested. This plan would apply to competitions inside a college or 
school. 

A second but similar plan could be applied and used to have com- 
petitions between schools, since the examinations given by the College 
Admission Boards already furnish many of the needed details. Though 
considerable further work in deciding the number of the teams, the 
age limits, and which examinations should count would be necessary, 
and also computing the results, yet such work might well be done by 
some organization like the various institutes or a committee of the 
American Council of Education, or by the College Admission Board 
itself if it were provided with the money. Whoever would do this 
work of making the rules would easily find a public-spirited citizen to 
offer such prize in form of a cup or shield as would be wise and ap- 
propriate. 

The following details are offered here as an illustration: ! 

Open to all preparatory schools which send their pupils to the 
College Admission Board Examinations. 

Have it for teams say of eight, each boy to be under twenty on July 
Ist. Count his best four examinations, provided each must be from 
different groups; as, ancient languages, modern languages, science, 
mathematics, history. Let each school enter as many as it chooses, 
but best eight count. 

Such a contest would interest the high rank boys in many schools 
without interfering with the low rank boys, though it might incite a 
few of these to higher rank. Such a programme, however, involves a 
good deal of correspondence and other detail work, and while it would 
give a great fillip to the scholarship idea, it may have to wait until 
intracollegiate and intrascholastic team competition have been more 
developed, unless some association interested in education shall provide 
for the needed organization work. 

The first suggestion is for intracollegiate or intrascholastic use. The 
second is for interscholastic. I offer a third of which I think immediate 
use can be made for intercollegiate competition, though the primary 
use of this latter would be for measurement so that colleges could 
check their standards with each other. 

Many colleges teach the same subject. In the ordinary college 
courses for freshmen, as at present conducted, each teacher wants to 
fit the examination of his particular course to his teaching. 


1 Since this was written the rules for the second Harvard Phi Beta Kappa trophy, 
to be first competed for in 1925, have been laid out along these lines. 
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Many colleges have also the so-called comprehensive examination at 
graduation, or examination for honors, intended to cover a wider field 
without so much regard to the courses taken by the student or to the 
teachers under whom he took the courses. 

These comprehensive examinations are often part viva voce, part 
written. A viva voce examination does not lend itself to exact compari- 
son between students, but written examinations do. Why should not 
several colleges, holding honor or comprehensive examinations in a 
subject, get together and use the same set of written examinations? 
This would save great labor. Each college could mark the papers of its 
own men in order to award their honors or degrees, and could give 
additional written as well as viva voce examinations, if desired, but 
would send in the papers of the uniform examinations to be again 
marked on a common basis. To make it interesting, figure out the 
three best from each college asa team. The result would prove nothing 
as to which college was best, but would be very valuable in indicating 
to the colleges how their standards differed. 

I offer these three suggestions, but hope many others will also be tried. 

In applying these three suggestions and the others which I hope will 
also be offered and tried, much further work remains to be done, and I 
think we can well study and note various things in which the experi- 
ence in athletic contests may help us. 

One is that we should be able to improve our present examinations 
so that they shall be just as definite as the rules for high jumping or 
baseball. 

I realize, of course, that much work is being done along these lines, 
but when a boy can know exactly the kind of questions he will be asked 
and the kind of answers he must give to get different grades, he can 
prepare accordingly. Otherwise his study is like practicing for a foot- 
ball game without knowing whether the rules are to be those of this 
year or ten years ago, or soccer or English Rugby. 

I look forward to seeing standards (I think we have them now in 
arithmetic, perhaps in other subjects) where the student can take a 
number of sample examination papers and see what questions he will be 
asked, and also see samples of answers showing what answers will be 
marked A, B, C, etc. The number of samples available, both samples 
of questions and samples of the various grades of answers, will be large 
enough so that if he attempts to learn by memorizing them all — the 
questions and all the correct answers — he will know the subject. 

Such standards are probably easier to prepare with questions to 
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which the answer is either right or wrong. Even without that, we 
ought finally to get papers so that a student can as easily and as ac- 
curately take a trial in private as he can try himself in sports like run- 
ning and jumping. 

We are working toward this now, and whatever more can be ac- 
complished will be of immense value. 

There are other principles that I think we can learn from athletics. 
One is the difference between practice and the match. In athletics we 
have first the training, the coaching, the practice under direction of 
the coach. Then, perhaps, trials under supervision of the coach; 
finally, the match in which the coach who is not part of the team is 
relegated to the grandstand.! 

In scholarship we have not observed this principle of a referee inde- 
pendent of the coach or teacher, or, at least, did not in my day. We 
learned our lessons with no coaching, then went to the recitations on 
which we were marked. Even before the examinations there was an 
antagonism in that the teachers kept us away from interlinear trans- 
lations, printed notes, or private coaches for fear we should learn too 
much and do too well in the examinations. Then in the examinations 
they based the marks, or, at least, some of us thought some of the 
teachers based their marks on their general impression of us rather 
than on our answers. 

Instead the teacher should regard himself as a coach teaching and 
training his boys, perhaps giving them private trials, and then sending 
them up to the examination while he retires to the scholastic equivalent 
of the grandstand until the examination marks are announced. 

By doing this, by adopting the principles of athletic coaching and 
training, we should get far better results than we do now. 

A criticism of the idea of unprejudiced examiners that immediately 
arises in our minds is that the teachers should teach in the way best 
looking forward to the future, and that, if they cannot control the 
examination marking, the marks will control them and lead them to 
work for marks rather than for the real benefit of their pupils. 

The answer is that we have in some ways made too much of exami- 
nations, and in some ways not enough. 

When a teacher goes after marks rather than benefit to his pupils, he 
is doing just what a coach or his athletes do when they think so much 


1 Of course, the player who coaches the base runner at first or third, as well as the 
professional who coaches from the dugout, is part of the team, and is not the coach in the 
sense of a hired instructor ineligible for the team. 
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of winning that they sacrifice health. It is genuine fun to take a little 
punishment in order to win, but this can be carried to an extreme. 

It is a pity when an athlete cares so much about winning that unless 
he wins he cannot get any enjoyment in and from his training or in the 
match. 

In the same way too much importance should not be put on the 
examination. A boy should not feel his whole life may be changed be- 
cause he solves a problem wrongly at a promotion or admission exami- 
nation. 

Of course, it is always the last straw which breaks the camel’s back. 
Examinations cannot wisely be dispensed with entirely, and some- 
times they may be the last straw, but the real tests of promotion should 
be much more general. The teachers may, perhaps, decide from their 
knowledge of the boy plus the examination whether this boy should be 
promoted, but the examination should be independent of the teacher. 

To this extent examinations should be made less important. They 
should be only one of the items on which promotion and similar awards 
are made. The camel should not complain of them because occasionally 
they are the last straw. 

By making the examinations less important so far as promotion and 
similar items are concerned, the examinations can be made more 
important and more effective in other ways. One is that if they are 
independent of the teacher they will then serve as a measuring stick, 
even if not a very good one, as between groups of boys under different 
teachers, a very important and valuable feature, although it may not 
be the only criterion of the teaching or of the boys. 

Another is that they will be a vehicle whereby the boy can learn, or 
at least practice, the faculty which in athletics is called being a good 
match player. 

-If we make the examinations entirely independent of the teacher, 
the teacher will then teach his boys in the very best way. The teacher 
will teach his boys well, will also teach them not to get rattled, but to 
do well at a particular time and place, just as a lawyer must be prepared 
to do well on the day of his client’s trial. 

When the examinations are over, the teacher can still use his judg- 
ment as to what the boy should do next, basing this on all the evidence 
he has, both his knowledge of the boy and the report of the exami- 
nation, the latter being unprejudiced. 

Another thing we learn from athletics is not to have too big teams. 
To get the team play, to get the working together which is a great deal 
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of the fun, the group idea, the teams should seldom be composed of 
more than ten members. 

Individual contests, pairs, and fours are useful, but five is usually 
the minimum number for an effective team. The army squad of eight 
is based on experience. 

Further, we don’t want all the boys of a class or a school on the team. 
We want some spectators, we want some emulation to get on the team. 
The boys on the edge of passing, or who need to be careful of their 
health, should not be called on. 

This does not contradict the theory that we may want nearly every 
one to take part, but they should take part turn and turn about and 
should take part only when the competition or competitive idea is 
worth while. When we have a boy who for good reason should not 
compete, don’t let us make him compete. We can’t draw a perfect 
line; we shall always have a few men who think football or scholarship 
or golf is a bore, but who take part because of the glory of their college. 
We can’t help there being a few such cases unless we throw away 
entirely the competition idea. We should be wise and not extreme. 


I believe I have proved my case as far as is academically possible. I 
hope schools and colleges will try some contests and prove or disprove 
my ideas by practice. 

Not all scholarship contests will be interesting even if between 
teams, but many should and will. 

I further believe that in developing these contests and the methods 
of measuring, we may also develop examination methods that will be 
far more satisfactory than those used to-day; but the present exam- 
inations are plenty good enough to start with. 

There was not much interest in athletics until interesting competi- 
tion slowly grew up with gate money im the background to foster the 
organization work. 

There is no gate money for scholarship competition, but if the 
faculties and education boards will do for scholarship competition 
what the rule-makers, schedule-makers, referees, and score-keepers do 
for athletics, we can create an interest in scholarship that does not now 
exist. 
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HARVARD AND BUSINESS ! 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, ’84 


ELDOM has anything pleased me so much as the invitation to 
KO) speak at your dinner — coming as it did on top of various attacks 
I had made on Harvard and the Harvard Spirit as I see it — attacks 
on all that Harvard seems to stand for at the present time. Whether 
or not you are good business men, I know not. But you certainly are 
good sports; and the spirit of sport in social life — that is, the spirit of 
the social amenities — is at the foundation of everything that is enjoy- 
able in civilization. All art, literature, all relaxation is founded on the 
social amenities. They are games, and the play of intellect goes on in 
them under well-understood conventions. The more these sportive 
conventions invade our politics, our education, and the serious interests 
of the world, the richer will be our lives in the outcome. 

In the United States we are a little stiff-jointed and formal about 
everything, and we try to make up for this by a lot of wholesale good- 
nature and pretense that everything is lovely and that there is no 
difference of opinion. Now, that is not the true way at all. The true 
way is to admit, to assume a serious disagreement, and meet it with 
supreme good feeling and as great frankness as the traffic will bear. 

And now to Business, and our Business School! I’d like to know what 
any intelligent eye can see in this whole country except a Business 
School. If a man can pass through the United States in a railroad 
train without learning about business and becoming prepared to pass 
entrance examinations into the land, he must be a dolt indeed. We are 
a mill that turns everything into business — love, art, leisure, science, 
innocent recreation, and religious contemplation are ground up into 
business packages and marketed as soon as nature — prodigal, una- 
bashed, procreant nature — produces them. It requires an alert eye 
to catch sight of the germs of life before they are transformed into 
pills and patent foods — so quick is the process; and one is obliged to 
say, “See! That was once inspiration; there is a grain of sustenance 
in that compound, disguised, of course, to suit the taste and digestion 
of this dyspeptic-minded age — the age of the small consumer.” 

I will read you a few extracts from a recent pamphlet about chewing- 
gum, which illustrate that higher cultivation in America which 
Harvard University is now bending all her energies to spread abroad. 

1 Remarks at the annual dinner of the Harvard Business Review, May 8, 1924. 
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William Wrigley’s story is a romance of American business, revolving about 
the man’s unshakable determination, extraordinary capacity for hard work, his 
fearless vision and his superb courage in his own convictions. 


William Wrigley had captured the world’s greatest concentrated market. 


As thrilling and inspiring as is the story of William Wrigley the man, no less 
so is that story of endless mechanical detail and development which has created 
the process of manufacture by which a single one of Wrigley’s four factories can 
produce, package and ship thirty million sticks of perfect gum in one day. 


Think of it! The Chicago factory alone has a capacity sufficient to provide a 
stick of chewing-gum for every fourth person in the United States every day. 


His famous slogan “‘ The flavor lasts” is true, because only the finest and 
purest ingredients go into this gum. 


This valuable pamphlet on Mr. Wrigley’s great work bears a notice 
on the first page as follows. (It ought to be on the cover of every recent 
Harvard pamphlet.) 

This Number 
will prove 
Especially Interesting 
to those who Sense 
The Romance in 
Business 
and 
Love 
Automatic Machinery. 


I will read yet another notice: 


As competition increases the successful man will more and more be the man 
who allows nothing to be wasted, but adopts the most efficient processes and 
devises new ones still more efficient; who works up his by-products into more 
useful and further valuable substances; who economises energy whether this 
energy comes from coal or water power or human labor. 


The last notice that I have read is displayed on the final page of a 
pamphlet recently issued by Harvard University and is an extract 
from a report of the Board of Overseers. 

It would be superfluous to dwell on the noble tone adopted by 
Wrigley, by our Overseers, by our Harvard Business Review, by all our 
colleges and schools in those appeals for money which fall daily on 
every desk in the land. Grandiloquence has always been an American 
trait. In the old days before the Civil War we used to wrap up every 
sentence in the American flag. To-day we accompany every sally with 
a rustle of silken rhetoric to magnify the fearless vision of the successful 
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business man. We clap a text on the outside of the package, and, by 
Jove, when you open the thing you can’t tell by the taste or the smell 
or the after effects of it whether the substance inside is business, art, 
religion, or chewing-gum. 

Publicity, Publicity! The same cunning hand has drawn all these 
circulars. I show you a magazinelet about the Bible. When it arrived 
just now, I cried, “Aha! Here is faith at last!” Not a bit of it. It was 
only faith in the publicity man. A text, of course, adorns the title-page 
— just like the Harvard Business Review. God’s promise: Malachi 3:10, 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse,” ete.; and then, in larger 
type, “By purchasing Annuity Bonds of the National Bible Institute,” 
etc. All the appeals that flutter toward our waste-paper baskets are 
chemically identical. 

Our universities must — positively must — get heard; for they need 
money, lots of money, more money, just money all the time. There is 
nothing except these circulars now standing between our universities 
and bankruptcy. And this situation is disturbing. We ought not to 
wonder if the creatures scream a little and talk in falsetto, for they 
are frightened, they are crazed. Thus at Harvard to-day there is a real 
need of a chemical laboratory; but it is difficult to dress up a chemical 
laboratory like a Boy Seout. Therefore in your Ten Million Dollar 
Drive you have submerged the laboratory in Harvard’s new, great, 
historic, holy discovery that Business is a profession, the thesis being: 
Your business man is an intellectual, too, his aims are lofty, his work 
is arduous: we must glorify the business man and he will pay. 

Being charged with commercialism, Harvard admits the indictment 
and triumphs. This reminds one of a story of a matron who came upon 
her daughter walking arm in arm down Wall Street with an only too 
well-known financier. “But, oh, Mama,” cried the daughter, “don’t 
you understand? — It’s my profession.” 

The truth is that the business side of education has absorbed the 
energies of our university managers for so long that they have-come to 
believe that education is a business and must pay its way. To make 
both ends meet, education must, in all matters, give a quid pro quo 
and exact a quid pro quo. Hence the Widener Library; hence the 
Harvard Appointment Office which secures business jobs for Harvard 
men. Hence the Bureau of Financial Research, the Harvard Business 
Review, etc., etc., all of them helping and tending to merge the Uni- 
versity into State Street and Wall Street. I say unto you, make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness! The only 
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difference is that our Mammon is righteous Mammon, good-doggie 
Mammon — wants just what we do. President Eliot says so, anyway 
— and President Lowell and Professor Palmer and Bishop Lawrence 
and Charles Francis Adams and Bishop Brent and James Byrne and C. 
A. Coolidge, Richard Derby, W. B. Donham, E. F. Gay, C. H. Haskins, 
J. Jackson, and Jerome D. Greene (I am not sure about some of these 
men, but I understand that none of them have raised a voice against 
the divine scheme); and do you deny that they are good men, and 
some of them holy men, all of them men whom it is safe to follow — an 
honor to follow? Then, sign here and shut up! That’s the argument. 


A sign of the times: 

When a boy graduates from Harvard to-day, a runner appears be- 
fore him who demands that he sign a pledge for a yearly subscription 
to the University, the amount being fixed by the guess of an expert as 
to the lad’s worldly prospects. He is furthermore requested to insure 
his life in order to protect the University from loss. 

Let us reflect for a moment that these boys at graduation are hardly 
of age. Let us consider whether they ought not to be protected from 
such practices by legislation, even as sailors are protected against the 
arts of lodging-house keepers and gambling-hells. Please observe, 
nevertheless, that this pledge system now in operation at Harvard is 
perfectly good business — clever business — and entirely in harmony 
with the Business School project. 

A sign of the times: 

It has, I hear, been quite recently proposed to give some sort of 
preference to the sons of graduates in admissions to Harvard. Har- 
vard would thus offer a quid pro quo to her graduates — a material 
advantage, thrown out to secure loyalty — which in our college par- 
lance means money. As a business proposition the idea is admirable; 
but it is the sort of thing that professional ethics would condemn in a 
Medical School, a School of Engineering, a College of Architects, or an 
Academy of Letters. 

Do you gentlemen seriously believe that you can accept Wall 
Street’s money and be clear of Wall Street’s influence? You are 
idealists, indeed! It used to be thought an abuse for the plutocrat to 
subsidize a chair in a college and put a bit in the mouth of learning. 
But since Business is now discovered to be a profession, such practices 
are perfectly all right. We have thus arrived very near to the situation 
described by Upton Sinclair in the “Goose-Step”’ — where he pictures 
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education as controlled by Wall Street. There is more of truth in his 
view than I had realized. 


My friends, the truth is that Business is not a profession; and no 
amount of rhetoric and no expenditure in circulars can make it into a 
piofession. This fact stands like a sharp-pointed, deep-seated rock in 
mid-channel, and against this rock Harvard is steering her craft — or 
raft. This rock of old wisdom is the teuth that Learning must be 
pursued for her own sake or she will desert you. Whether a university 
be devoted to Science or to the Humanities, she must pursue her aims 
regardless of their commercial value. In like manner the soul of every 
professional school consists in a body of non-commercial truth. I can 
imagine a man’s practising medicine or law or architecture or engineer- 
ing out of sheer love for the thing. But I cannot imagine a man’s run- 
ning a business at a loss. It wouldn’t be business. 

A School of Business means a school where you learn to make 
money. Let us see how you approach the subject in your little pam- 
phlet. On page 3 you say: 

The growth of America has been largely a matter of the growth of American 
industry and business. It is industry and business which have made possible 
our schools and colleges and standards of education. And it is to business and 
industry that we must look for the continued growth of our schools and col- 
leges, the development of the sciences, improvements in our national stand- 
ards of living, cultivation of the fine arts, and all that makes for a keener 
appreciation of life. 


By “industry and business” you mean the wealth-producing, 
money interests of society, do you not? — what used to be called 
Mammon. If you substitute the latter word for the former phrase the 
paragraph becomes doubly clear, and throws the whole subject into 
that perspective into which a thousand years of human experience 
have summarized it. Thus the paragraph will read: 


The growth of America has been largely a matter of the growth of American 
Mammon. It is Mammon that has made possible our schools and colleges, our 
standards of education. And it is to Mammon that we must look for the con- 
tinued growth of our schools and colleges, the development of the sciences, im- 
provement in our national standards of living, cultivation of the fine arts, and 
all that makes for a keener appreciation of life. 


Now, to which especial class in the community is it that we must 
look for “‘all that makes for a keener appreciation of life”? Your next 
paragraph answers the question. It says, “‘ Business leadership there- 
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fore merits first the dignity and respect accorded to the regular pro- 
fessions, and secondly the advantages open to them in higher education 
and training.” 

Business leadership forsooth! The type of our business leader is a 
very distinct type, to be sure. We have had him in real life and in fic- 
tion and on the stage for several generations; and he had his good 
points. But to “accord” this man the respect and dignity due to a 
leading architect or engineer, surgeon, novelist, clergyman, educator, 
portrait painter, or mathematician is — would be very foolish, you 
know, so foolish that no one will do it, though all of Harvard College 
should wallow in Harvard Square and howl for it. 

You couldn’t find a man in the world more divested of the peculiar 
virtues that cause the regular professions to be revered than our 
American prominent business man. Then why should we “accord” 
him the dignity and respect due to these professions? Give him some- 
thing else! Give him a medal with a picture of himself and of his pile; 
give him praise for benefactions, for benevolence, for courage, mother 
wit, good luck. But don’t play upon the accordion of his vanity and 
ignorance by according him the dignity and respect due to other 
things. 

I turn the page of your valuable pamphlet and read, “‘The discovery 
of America was actuated by business.” I think I begin at last to see the 
drift of this booklet: Columbus as the Business Man! And only think 
what he would have done if he had had the advantages of a business 
college training! 

Let us move on through the circular. The Harvard Law School is 
one of the most honored non-commercial technical schools in America. 
Therefore your Business School, being its little brother, must claim 
kinship with the Law School. I confess that I thought I should catch 
you napping here. For it would never do for you to be just like the 
Harvard Law School; too high-brow, too theoretic. Your patrons, 
the leaders of business, are suspicious anyway, and are prone to regard 
you as a bunch of amateurs meddling with serious things. But you 
avoid the pitfall. You say — perhaps a little pompously — ‘‘ While a 
sense of sound principles and a certain amount of theory are essential 
to the study of any subject, including business, it was recognized that 
the paramount objective’ — solemn words these — “ was the develop- 
ment of good judgment” (the italics are mine); that is, the idea of the 
thing is to make money. In other words, you blow both hot and cold. 
Business is a profession and all that; but after all it is only a profession 
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in a Pickwickian sense. It seeks as its end, not a knowledge of the laws 
of nature, or the laws of morality or economics, but good judgment in 
making cash out of those laws. Is it not so? 

You would make it appear that you teach Business by the famous 
Harvard “Case System.” Now the merit of that system is that it leads 
the class to follow down a line of legal decisions, and keeps the minds 
of the students in somewhat the same attitude toward the problem as 
that of the various judges who gave the decisions. As the judges sought 
after the common abstract principle upon which justice seemed to 
depend, so the class searches for it, by question and answer, in the 
Socratic manner. Thus the scholars’ minds bécome worn into grooves 
of good law-thinking. What is left in them is a sort of premature ex- 
perience of sound legal thinking. This system has turned out the best- 
equipped lawyers in the land. 

But what you gentlemen do in your school is to study a particular 
case of business embarrassment, and strive to find how money can be 
made out of it for your client. You ask, for instance, how much a 
manufacturer of pickles ought to charge per glass jar in order to 
market his fifty-seven varieties at a profit. This is a fair subject for 
study. I am not arguing that a business school ought not to exist, any 
more than that a shop for repairing automobiles ought not to exist. 
They are both of them valuable agencies. But their purposes and 
methods are quite different from those of the Harvard Law School. 
The Law School student is seeking an idea: his aim is intellectual. The 
aim of your student is purely practical. 

Your purpose is to turn out smart business men. This ideal does not 
injure your standing: it draws men toward you. But if the Harvard 
Law School should profess to teach lawyers how to become smart 
money-makers, it would lose its reputation in a night. 

However these things may be, your circular at its close sails into port 
on extended wing with your purpose to “give men vision and the 
potential ability to accomplish the greatest amount of service in the 
space of a lifetime.” That is the kind of thing that our captains of 
industry understand. That is the light in which they regard them- 
selves. That is what they will pay for. 


There is one thing that can be said about all our University appeals: 
The flavor lasts. It is in our nose and throat like the poisonous gases 
emitted by automobiles which make us dread to walk on the avenues. 
I would not have you think that Harvard’s effluvia is worse than 
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Yale’s. It is the same gas. All our colleges are afflicted with it, and the 
mind of each has become a vacuum while like the daughters of the 
horse-leech they cry, Give, Give. The following is from an advertise- 
ment in the Yale Alumni Weekly: “Every contribution [to the Alumni 
Fund] will help bring more scholars and teachers of ability to man our 
splendid buildings. Every graduate, through the Alumni Fund, can 
help make Yale the leader in the intellectual world, just as she will 
shortly lead in the beauty and completeness of her plant.” 

Gentlemen of the Harvard Business Review, do you not feel the 
cross-eyed, dreamy meaninglessness of that sentence? I think that for 
sheer vacuity it puts Harvard on her mettle. 

The bona fides of you gentlemen who run these academic business 
novelties is indubitable. You have been born in an age when the great 
need seemed to be to keep the furnaces going, no matter what we fed 
them with. You have stoked them up on business and on the ideals of 
business. You will, perhaps, say that there was nothing else to be 
found on the premises at the time. 

It would seem to me, however, that the only safe appeal for any 
university to make is an appeal to the idealism of ingenuous youth. 
Everything else will wear out. Your appeal to our Business Leadership 
will wear out. I think I hear many of your captains of industry saying, 
“T send my boy to college to get a little education, some smattering at 
least of the larger intellectual interests of the world — such as I got — 
or wish I could have got — in my youth. I believe that my son will 
be a better man — and, if he should enter business, a greater business 
man — if he does not learn that business exists until after he has left 
the University.” 

This, by the way, is to-day the point of view of the great business 
corporations — world-compassing agencies — of the British Empire. 
They send their runners down to Oxford and Cambridge at every 
springtime to get wind of the prize scholars, and to these men they 
offer immediate inducements, as I remember the figure, £600 the first 
year, £2000 the next, and after that whatever the men can rise to. The 
offers are based on general experience, on worldly wisdom. There is a 
sad aspect to this English practice, for it will tend to deplete the talent 
of the higher professions in England. I cite it here as showing the 
opinion of the biggest business brains in the British Empire. I think 
that the whole view of Harvard and her attitude toward Business, as 
shown in her recent pamphlets, is small-pattern and ephemeral. The 
big Britishers will have a great advantage over America in the field of 
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world-business, if, as appears to be the case, England relies on that class 
of intellect which has been able to absorb the higher education while 
America relies on the mind of Main Street. 

But there is yet more at stake. The standing of Harvard, the very 
meaning of your University, is at stake. In the new generation that is 
now springing up there are men to whom the ideals, tastes, and satis- 
factions of business are as dust and ashes. These men claim a share in 
that human inheritance which Harvard once stood for: they seek those 
foundations of thought that reach down to the centre of life. Yet, as 
they approach you, they find that the ground beneath their feet is in 
a flux. They come to escape from Pittsburgh and they find Holly- 
wood. What will such men do when they begin to realize that you 
have no interest in the things they seek, and no interest in the seekers 
themselves, save to get money from them for the building of more 
buildings and the herding of more hordes? They will go elsewhere and 
somehow form themselves into new groups, however small, new saving 
agencies which will take charge of the intellectual life of the country 
during the period when its universities have become mere servants to 
commerce. 

But let us not despair too quickly. Something I heard the other day 
makes me think that the peak in commercialism has been reached and 
that our own University is about to show a curve of interest in the 
humanities and the moral sciences. And since I have been making 
your Business School and Business Review responsible for all the atroc- 
ities of the epoch, I will give you credit for this sign of a newer and 
better age: It is rumored that the Gude Sign Company offered to 
finance the entire University out of the receipts from athletic contests 
in the Stadium, if they were allowed to rebuild and enlarge it, and to 
cover it with artistic advertising signs. — And you refused them! 
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BUSINESS, NOT COMMERCIALISM: A REPLY 
By JOHN FORBES PERKINS, ’99 
N R. CHAPMAN’S contention, if I understand him correctly, is 


that business and commercialism — in its disagreeable sense — 
are one and the same thing, or at least so hopelessly intermingled that 
they cannot be separated. Consequently, a business school must 
inevitably train young men to a commercial point of view, and it is 
fundamentally impossible to make business a true profession like law, 
medicine or engineering, with similar standards and dignity. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that I have no relation to the 
Harvard School of Business Administration, and do not presume to 
speak for it. Should it ever need defense, it is fully able to take care of 
itself. I believe that as an abstract proposition the idea of a graduate 
school of business as part of a university is sound, that Mr. Chapman 
is in error in asserting the contrary — though he presents his case so 
brilliantly, and with such delightful humor, that I feel presumptuous 
in attempting to answer him — and what follows is simply an effort to 
sustain this contention. 

When I was in college there was an act at Keith’s during which the 
performer borrowed a hat from a gentleman in the audience and at- 
tempted to make a cake in the hat. He put in flour and sugar, and 
broke eggs into it; he smeared it all over, stirred the ingredients over 
an alcohol lamp until he burned a hole in the crown, and then held it 
up, the most awful mess one may imagine. Suddenly, he burst into a 
roar of laughter and pointed his finger at the unfortunate owner, sit- 
ting horror-stricken on the edge of his seat. After an agonized mo- 
ment, the owner received his own hat back, quite unimpaired. 

Mr. Chapman, it seems to me, has done a very similar thing, without 
realizing that he has swapped hats. He picks up business, substitutes 
commercialism, and this he certainly smears and burns with his ridi- 
cule. We owe him gratitude. Commercialism is a hateful thing; but it 
is not the same thing as business. He also emphasizes the importance 
of the Humanities, and speaks as if they were to be replaced by a train- 
ing in commercialism; whereas, the fact is that a college course is pre- 
requisite to admission to the school. The Humanities remain the 
same, and are supplemented by a training in business. He speaks with 
approval of the method adopted by the large English companies — 
though with regret for another reason — in picking for their material 
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the best men at Oxford and Cambridge, and intimates that this is in 
contrast with the idea of the Harvard Business School. I do not so 
understand it; and to prevent any misconception, let me emphasize 
as strongly as possible my belief that college should remain essen- 
tially what it has been — a place where the true values of life have 
been gathered from all the ages, and are so presented that the stu- 
dents absorb an understanding of them and in the process receive 
a training in comprehensive thinking. The real question, as I see it, 
is whether these same Oxford and Cambridge men, after learning what 
college can give them and before entering the companies’ employ, 
would or would not be better for a training in a business school which 
is part of the same university. 

In any question of this kind, it is helpful if we can find a starting- 
point upon which we can agree; and I suggest the following: 

Mankind has two main problems: first, to sustain life, and, sec- 
ondly, to make it worth while. All of us are engaged to a greater or 
less extent on both, but our major effort falls in one category or the 
other. 

In other words, all of us feel that we have something in us, some- 
thing new and individual that we can hand along to other people to 
help them lead their lives with a finer spirit, with more courage, hope, 
and happiness. But when we undertake to communicate this inner 
something, we usually find that the line is out of order, that we cannot 
get the message through. For example, I have ar unquenchable belief 
that I can pour out my soul in song, but when I raise my voice, impre- 
cations break forth from various parts of the house — politely phrased, 
of course — and I am driven back into my cell. And the ways of escape 
are blocked in most other directions, so that we finally end up with a 
sense of thankfulness if we have a family and a few friends to whom we 
mean something more than a mere material assistance. We realize that 
the best we can do is to supply others with their physical needs, or to 
remove obstacles from their paths. 

There are men and women, however, who have a genius for trans- 
mitting the best they have in them, preachers, musicians, writers, 
teachers, people we can classify generally as artists. And their work is 
the greatest, for what they contribute is permanent, a bit of truth that 
enters into others, affects them and those with whom they come in 
contact forever. The medium may be music, a painting, a statue, an 
idea, a poem, a novel, or a play, or merely the quality of spirit in a 
preacher; but whatever it is, we all know what it is to have an experi- 
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ence of this kind, to find ourselves with something new added and with 
a different outlook on life. Men who can do this are very great men, for 
they free the human spirit, and ennoble the conception of life. 

Such men, however, are rare, and of the men who undertake to be 
artists professionally, only a small percentage reach enough people to 
warrant their becoming professionals; and, in the mean time, some one 
else has to provide their food, shelter, and clothing. Whereas the man 
engaged in a useful occupation at least takes care of himself — or else 
he starves; and if he is successful he may not only enable many work- 
men to earn a better living and add greatly to the ease and comfort of 
life of thousands of customers, but he may also put into his work a 
spirit so fine and so far-reaching that it entitles him to a place among 
the best artists. In spite of what Mr. Chapman says, there are many 
such men in the United States to-day. In short, you cannot depend 
upon the label. 

Taking occupations merely as occupations, however, the function of 
the artist is higher than that of the man engaged in sustaining life. But 
the professions are not confined to the arts, and in distinguishing 
between the material occupations why are some entitled to rank as 
professions and others not? 

All are busy maintaining life. The doctor fights disease and death. 
The lawyer is a social engineer who helps people to live together with a 
minimum of friction, and repairs breakdowns in the machinery. Mr. 
Chapman speaks disparagingly of the production of wealth and ap- 
provingly of engineers and chemists. But what in heaven’s name are 
engineers and chemists — except research men — engaged in? The 
production of wealth prevents people from dying of starvation, relieves 
them of anxiety and discomfort and provides leisure, the most valuable 
of all possessions. A hundred and fifty years ago leisure was a rare 
privilege. Merely to maintain body and soul, nearly every one had to 
keep everlastingly at it. To-day we are supporting over twice the 
population, the eight-hour day is widespread, and there are millions 
with comfortable homes, leisure, and opportunity, where formerly there 
were a few thousands. All the occupations engaged in maintaining 
life have contributed to this result, professions and just plain occu- 
pations alike; and the plain occupations have contributed at least their 
share. So the end served is not the basis for distinction. That must lie 
in the nature of the work itself or rather in the qualities required to 
perform it. 

What are the necessary qualifications for a profession? Looking at 
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the useful professions, the law, medicine, and engineering — architec- 
ture is partly engineering and partly art — they appear to be 
these: 

1. The work must be a valuable service, requiring 

2. Knowledge that can be gained only by high intellectual ability, 

and 

3. Skill to use the knowledge effectively. 

In addition, as a basis for comparing the professions is the way the 
work tests character and offers opportunity for personal influence and 
individual expression; and of course nothing inherently sordid or dis- 
creditable should be involved in its performance. 

With these qualifications in mind, let us see what business has 
undertaken, the character of the problems it has to meet. It has under- 
taken to supply the needs of mankind, principally food, shelter, and 
clothing, and to satisfy its desires, and the problems are the problems 
of industry and commerce. Just as engineering has to apply the 
principles of physics and chemistry which the research men have 
worked out, so business has to apply the principles of economics and 
finance which the theorists have worked out, for failure to observe 
them inevitably spells disaster. Any one who has studied these sub- 
jects will admit the intellectual qualification without argument, and 
with most of the world competing there need be no serious question in 
regard to skill. 

What business lacks is knowledge. Until recently the experience 
men gained died with them and there is no large body of recorded 
and classified data from which principles may be derived by study 
and clear reasoning. This, however, is being gathered rapidly, and 
already there is enough for a beginning. It is not so long ago that the 
barber and the surgeon were one and the same man, the lawyer a use- 
ful but unpleasant parasite, and the engineer as we know him did not 
exist. So, although rather weak in the realm of knowledge, business 
should not be barred on that account. 

Business also calls for a quality conspicuously needed in the world 
to-day, namely, leadership, the ability to see what should be done 
and to get people to do it. For business means getting things done, 
and for this you particularly need character and the power to influence 
people. 

No one could read Mr. Chapman’s article and not roar with laughter 
over the ludicrous aspects of business that he shows up; but these are 
merely incidental. He could be equally witty at the expense of medi- 
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cine or the law. Making money by catering to the weaknesses of 
humanity is not confined to any particular form of activity. 

So we find an occupation, serving the vital needs of humanity, call- 
ing for a high type of intellect, skill and character, and accumulating 
knowledge rapidly. Unless there is something necessarily discreditable 
in the method or manner of its service, it qualifies as a profession. 

Let me tell you a story. A long time ago there was a man who lived 
alone and had to do everything for himself. He had to work early and 
late, and no matter how hard he worked, he was often cold and hungry. 
No sooner did he get enough food for a few days than he found that his 
clothes were worn out, and he had to mend them, or he needed new 
shoes, or the fire was low and he had to gather wood. All the while, he 
had a longing to write a beautiful song that kept murmuring in his 
brain, but he never found time to sit down and write it. 

One day he had succeeded in getting plenty of food, his clothes and 
his shoes were in good condition, and the fire was burning brightly 
with plenty of wood upon the hearth. So he drew up a chair to the 
table with the feeling that at last he could write out the song that he 
had in his mind. Just as he had settled himself, however, a fearful 
storm came up, the wind ripped off part of the roof, and the rain 
drenched the fire and soaked the man to the skin. 

“It’s no use!” he cried, and buried his face in his hands. 

As he was sitting thus in blackest despair, he heard a noise, and look- 
ing up in surprise he saw a very competent-looking stranger with a 
cheerful smile on his face. 

“Who are you?” cried the man. 

““My name is Business,”’ replied the other — Mr. Chapman would 
say it was Mephistopheles under one of his many aliases — “and as 
you seem to be in trouble I took the liberty of coming in. I may be able 
to help you.” 

So the man told his story. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” said the stranger, “that you waste a 
great deal of time in starting and stopping, and that in doing so many 
things you don’t do any of them very well? What do you do best?” 

“T am best at making shoes,” answered the man. 

“Very well,” said Business, “devote yourself to making shoes. You'll 
find that if you stick to that you will be able to make them very fast. 
I'll come every day or so, and take away what you don’t need for your- 
self.” 

“What good will that do me?” asked the man. 
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“Why,” answered the stranger, “if you will keep making shoes as 
well and as fast as you can, I’ll see that your house is kept in repair, 
that you have proper clothes, that your fire is always burning, and 
that you have three nice hot meals all ready for you every day.” 

“Excuse my impertinence in asking,” said the man, who was feeling 
much more cheerful, “but how in the world can you perform this 
miracle?” 

“Tt is really very simple,” replied the other. “I know many people 
in a position just like yours; and I will arrange that one of them makes 
clothes all the time, and another will get food, and another will build 
houses and so on; and each of you will supply the others with the thing 
he makes. You'll be surprised how much better you can work, if you 
stick at one thing, and are not interrupted.” 

So the man did as the stranger suggested, and he was amazed to find 
how much more skilful he became at making shoes. Instead of its being 
a chore, he enjoyed doing it and sang at his work, and he used to lie 
awake at night thinking how he could become more skilful and how he 
could make better shoes; until one day he found that he could make 
all the shoes that were needed so quickly that he had spare time on his 
hands. Then he sat down and wrote the song he had been dreaming 
of in the back of his head, and people heard it, and liked it so much 
that it spread far and near; and finally it came to the ears of the Prin- 
cess, who had not smiled for a very long time. When she heard it, she 
looked up and smiled a beautiful smile; and the King who had been 
greatly distressed about his daughter, was so pleased that he said, 
“Fetch me the man who wrote that song.” They fetched him and the 
King said, “Here is my daughter and half the kingdom to boot.” So he 
married the Princess and they lived happily ever after. 

This story, which is a true story, shows that business is a great in- 
vention that man has made for his benefit, and ranks with the discovery 
of fire and almost with writing. For it is a great cojperative system of 
work that enables men to supply their wants with the minimum of 
effort, and gives them as much time as possible for their own purposes; 
in other words, liberty. Many people think of liberty merely as an 
absence from interference by a human tyrant, but the true tyrant is 
circumstance. Take the family out camping without a guide, away 
from human contact, do all the work yourself, and see how much free 
time you have. With the aid of science, business is giving us constantly 
more and more control over circumstance, and it does this by dividing 
up the jobs, by each man’s working for the rest, and by measuring his 
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reward by the service he performs. That is the simple idea underlying 
all the complexity of modern business; and I cannot see anything dis- 
creditable about it. 

Mr. Chapman’s contention that business and commercialism are 
identical has this much justification. In every profession there are 
men who absorb the professional point of view to the exclusion of 
everything else and lose sight of their real purpose. They can’t see the 
woods for the trees. Doctors are jeered at for saying the operation 
was entirely successful, but the patient died, and many lawyers be- 
come interested in cases as tests of technical skill, and try to win, in- 
different whether they serve or thwart justice. In the same way many 
business men become callous as to what they do, so long as they make 
money doing it. This tendency has been aggravated by a popular be- 
lief that money is a commodity limited in amount, and that to get it 
you must take it from some one else; and by the abiding faith that each 
of us is a little smarter than the next, and can out-trade him. 

Business has been and still is honeycombed with commercialism. 
There can be no doubt about that. But the two are entirely different 
things. The money a man gets he creates; it stands for the work he 
has done, for service rendered. The very essence of business is mutual 
benefit. It is the life-blood of industry and commerce, and has given 
them the vigor to prosper and spread throughout the world, and the 
disease of commercialism has been unable to destroy their vitality. 
Commercialism, on the other hand, is merely selfish advantage, the 
child of false standards. It feeds on business, but it is no respecter of 
persons or occupations. It may crop out in the artist as well as in the 
money-lender. It obscures the true purpose, destroys confidence, 
rouses suspicion, wastes effort, and loses time. Business should be 
purged of it; and so should art, medicine, and the church. Is there 
any better way of doing it than by the creation of fine professional 
standards? 

“But,” says Mr. Chapman triumphantly, “I can imagine a man’s 
practising medicine or law or architecture or engineering out of sheer 
love for the thing. But I cannot imagine a man running a business at a 
loss. It wouldn’t be business.” 

This is a clever argument, but many a business man is running a 
business at a loss, though much against his will. The things Mr. Chap- 
man compares, however, are not comparable. A business is devised as 
a wealth-producing instrument, and for a man to run it intentionally 
at a loss is like a doctor intentionally giving wrong diagnoses or a 
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lawyer incorrectly stating the law or an architect designing hideous 
buildings. He would be deliberately thwarting his own purpose. Also 
it should be remembered that a business and a business man are two 
different things. Most businesses are conducted by corporations and 
most business men are salaried employees; and I can imagine a business 
man working nights and Sundays to make the business pay, when the 
extra effort will not bring him an extra dollar, and no one will ever 
realize that the effort was made; for I know men — not exceptions, but 
representative examples — who are doing it. And the most casual 
examination of the leading business men of the country would reveal 
many who are profusely provided with this world’s goods, and yet 
working intensely, carrying immense responsibilities, and constantly 
tackling something new. Why are they doing it? It can’t be due toa 
desire for money, because they have all they want. It is because they 
see jobs that need to be done. They get paid by the sense of accom- 
plishment. So it is not necessary to imagine a business man working 
for the love of the thing. Plenty of them are actually doing it. 

As for the contention that to run a business school you need money, 
and that if you take it from some one who has made it, a man engaged 
in the production of wealth, you will lose your academic freedom, I 
find it hard to take this seriously. If the money has strings tied to it, 
express or implied, you will lose your academic freedom. If it has not, 
you won't. That is all there is to it. 

The world is faced by problems that are truly stupendous; some 
created by the war, some by rapidly increasing population coupled 
with the exhaustion of available unused territory and other natural 
resources; and the way these problems are handled will vitally affect 
human progress and the welfare of millions of people. Their solution 
calls for all the intelligence, skill, and character that we possess and a 
good deal more. For every reason we should use the best we have. 

It is the young men we must look to, always the young men; for as 
soon as one problem is disposed of another springs up to take its place, 
and the men who were young yesterday to-day are old, and have lost 
their vigor and adaptability and more especially their insight into the 
significance of existing conditions. So let us give the young men the 
benefit of everything we have acquired, all the help we can. Why 
discriminate? Why should we give them what we have learned by 
experience in the law or medicine or engineering, and refuse what we 
have learned in business? What answer could we make to a boy with a 
gift for leadership who sees in business his best opportunity for 
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effective service? Shall we turn our backs on him as though he had 
suggested something improper, or shall we place everything we have at 
his disposal? 


PROHIBITION AND DEMOCRACY 
By ROBERT DICKSON WESTON, ’86 


HE vision of a great people, like the people of these United States, 
delivered from the temptation to drink intoxicating liquor and 
from all the pain and suffering caused by inebriety, is, in the eyes of 
prohibitionists, a vision of paradise — of paradise partially regained. 
It differs from Milton’s vision of man’s innocency in that Milton be- 
held him free from all temptations but one, while the prohibitionists 
behold him free from one among many. But this is only a difference 
of degree and not a difference in kind. Prohibitionists and other good 
people, who think of government in the prohibitionist fashion, might 
well see a vision much more sublime. They might behold men walking 
in a Garden of Eden where they were free from all temptations what- 
soever. In the garden of their dreams even the tree of forbidden fruit 
would be hewn down by public officers and cast upon a bonfire around 
which the jubilant populace would dance to celebrate their glorious 
redemption. All temptation, and consequently all sin, would be de- 
stroyed by laws more benign than God Almighty Himself. Surely, a 
beatific vision! 
Yet Milton in the Third Book of “ Paradise Lost” makes the Crea- 
tor himself say of Adam: 


“T made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all the Ethereal Powers 
And Spirits, both them who stood and them who failed; 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 
Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs must do appeared, 
Not what they would? What praise could they receive, 
What pleasure I, from such obedience paid, 
When Will and Reason (Reason also is Choice), 
Useless and vain, of freedom both despoiled, 
Made passive both, had served Necessity, 
Not me?” 


Such thoughts as this passage suggests must give us pause and make 
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us reflect on the philosophy of morals. Is there not more hope for 
them who, their whole lives long, walk warily through orchards heavy- 
laden with all manner of forbidden fruits, than for them who stroll 
care-free through gardens where no fruits grow but those of which 
they may eat without sin? Must not a people strong in morals be 
strong to resist all the ordinary temptations of human life? And with- 
out a constant and prayerful struggle against such temptations can 
moral strength be gained? 

From the philosophy of morals it is but a short step to the philos- 
ophy of government. There can be no lasting government, certainly 
no lasting democratic government, which does not keep on producing 
and reproducing citizens who are strong in morals. Year after year 
the average morality of the people must be raised, or at least main- 
tained at a respectable level. Our fathers saw that this was vital. 
But they could not conceive of morality without personal liberty. 


. Consequently, in their view, a democratic government could not live 


unless personal liberty were made secure and unless all the people 
were trained to meet those personal responsibilities that are insep- 
arable from personal liberty. This again must give us pause. When 
our fathers descanted on the glory and the sanctity of personal liberty, 
did they mean nothing? Were they reiterating fatuous platitudes? 

To me it seems obvious that until we have reached the millennium 
there can be no hope of moral salvation for all. Such a hope can, of 
‘course, be entertained for each and every individual. For him we 
know it does exist, but we also know that it does not and cannot exist 
for all. There must be many failures. There must be a substantial 
number of people who are weak and vicious — that is to say, people 
who are unable to make a good use of personal liberty and are, there- 
fore, morally and socially unfit for citizenship in a free country. Iam 
unable to see how the average morality of the people can be main- 
tained, and much less am I able to see how it can be raised, unless the 
unfit stocks are allowed to work their own destruction and weed them- 
selves out. And the system of laws that must be maintained by a 
democratic government is a system that permits this weeding-out 
process to go on. The body politic cannot be morally strong without 
getting rid of its morally weak and vicious stocks, any more than the 
human body can be healthy without getting rid of its dead and waste 
matter. 

There is nothing soft or sentimental in this point of view. On the 
other hand, it simply recognizes what seems to me obvious: that a 
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people strong in their morals is produced, like a people strong in their 
bodies, by a slow, hard, evolutionary process, the morally fit surviving 
and the morally unfit perishing. And, if this be the true theory of 
moral progress, there is nothing un-Christian in accepting it. A Chris- 
tian community can be under no obligation to save in physical and 
material ways the morally unfit when their existence will destroy its 
institutions and its own life. Although the individual may frequently 
be called upon to sacrifice health or even life for the sake of the com- 
munity, the community can never be called upon to sacrifice its 
health, much less its life, for the sake of the individual or for the sake 
of a large number of unfortunate individuals. By self-sacrifice the 
individual may save his soul, but the community, as such, has no soul 
to save. Its life and health are of supreme importance. On them the 
well-being of nearly all the people depends. It is a mistake — an ex- 
tremely pernicious mistake — to personify the community and to 
demand of it the sort of self-sacrifice that we constantly demand of 
the individual. If a democratic people in order to live must be made 
up of people strong in morals; if we cannot have personal morality 
without personal liberty; if personal liberty works the destruction 
of many individuals; then many individuals must be destroyed in 
order that our democratic community may survive. It is a kind of 
jetsam necessary to save the ship of state. If we are prepared to 
sacrifice the flower of our young men to keep our liberty, it would 
seem to be the height of folly to surrender it in order to save physically* 
a lot of wretched sots. 

Remembering that “the Devil hath power to assume a pleasing 
shape,” let us inquire whether prohibition be of God or of the Devil. 
If of God, we should all uphold it; if of the Devil, the sooner it is 
buried deep in “ground unsanctified” the better. 

Prohibition certainly takes from us a kind of personal liberty which 
hitherto we have all enjoyed. I believe that this is a kind of liberty to 
which as moral and responsible human beings we are all entitled. 
Like any other liberty, it should be held sacred. It should be main- 
tained at all costs. Those costs are great, I know. The abuse of the 
liberty to drink causes a deal of public expense and a deal of private 
suffering. The same, however, is true of every other kind of liberty, 
and the same reasoning by which men undertake to support prohibi- 
tion would justify the taking away of all our liberties. I resent pro- 
hibition as a species of tyranny, and I ask to be heard. 
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I 


“The God who gave us life gave us liberty at the same time.” 
Tuomas JEFFERSON 


When our fathers talked about a free government and liberty under 
law, they never meant a government that, acting under the forms of 
law, would destroy liberty. On the contrary, realizing that majorities 
would be likely to tyrannize over individuals and over minorities, they 
took every precaution they could think of to prevent it. ‘‘A perverse 
and crooked generation” is tolerating, nay extolling, such tyranny 
and is frustrating the efforts of their fathers to make personal liberty 
secure. 

Personal liberty is, of course, restrained in many ways by law. With- 
out such restraint human society would be impossible. It would be 
destroyed by the bad. The good, however, seldom feel the restraint of 
law. They are seldom vexed or galled by any law that is wholesome. 
They refrain from doing what the law forbids without thinking about 
the law at all; while those whom the fear of fine or imprisonment 
deters from violence, from robbing, cheating, or making nuisances of 
themselves, are the mischievous and the criminal. The restraints 
which, in a complex society like ours, the law must impose on men of 
this class, are so numerousand have grown so familiar that many intelli- 
gent men laugh when one asserts that prohibition violates our sacred 
right to personal liberty. 

Granted that society has the right to restrict individual likerty at all, 
why is it not for the majority to determine in what respects and to 
what extent it shall be restricted? The answer is this: the majority 
surely has no moral right to take away all our liberties. This would be 
out-and-out tyranny. The taking away of any liberty needlessly is an 
act of tyranny. A majority has no moral right to tyrannize over the 
minority in any respect. The tyranny of a majority is proverbially the 
worst kind of tyranny, and tyranny is none the less tyranny because 
exercised under the forms of law. So the question is: Can we draw the 
line between what is tyranny and what is wholesome restraint and say 
that prohibition falls on the wrong side of the line? We can draw the 
line, and when it has been drawn we find that prohibition not only falls 
on the wrong side, but far wide of the line towards perdition and black 
night. 

Man’s right to personal liberty cannot, like his right to property or 
his right to be protected against false imprisonment, be defined with 
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accuracy. It isa great, moral, God-given right. And it must be deemed 
sacred because man’s moral nature cannot develop unless he is a free 
agent and as such learns to meet the obligations which freedom im- 
poses on him. Men can never get to heaven unless they can go to hell. 
The whole progress of mankind since the dawn of the Christian era has 
been in the direction of greater and greater freedom for the individual. 
It is easy to see why this has been so. Christ taught us that every 
man’s soul is of God and precious in His sight. Little by little, now in 
one way, now in another, men have perceived that they and their 
fellows must be free to choose between right and wrong, between the 
good and the bad, in order that they may develop those qualities of 
mind and heart that some call character and others call soul. “If men 
are to wait for freedom,” said Macaulay, “till they become wise and 
good in slavery, they may indeed wait forever.” He was talking of 
slavery in its ordinary sense, but what is true of slavery in that sense is 
true of slavery in every other sense. Men have never attained to 
wisdom and goodness of any sort, religious, moral, social, or political, 
through restraints put on them by their fellow-men. They have be- 
come wise only through experience. They have become good only by 
learning to restrain themselves, and by constant effort to obey, not the 
laws of man, but the laws of God. Liberty is the life and soul of all 
morality. 

How a generation, whose grandsires established religious freedom, 
whose fathers freed the negro slaves, and who themselves have witnessed 
the moral degradation to which social and intellectual servitude re- 
duced the people of Germany, can seek to deny their own people free- 
dom in a matter like the drinking of beer, wine, and liquor passes 
comprehension. Why, the Great War against Germany was fought for 
liberty. In the last analysis that means for personal liberty, the only 
kind of liberty worth fighting for. The government of a foreign despot 
who gave us personal liberty would be infinitely better than any form 
of self-government that took it away. But, having fought a war for 
Liberty, the American people proceeded to smother her in her own bed. 

And how Christian clergymen could march and shout in the van of 
the prohibition movement is even more difficult to comprehend. That 
men cannot be made religious by law, they know full well. Repent- 
ance, the love of God, the love of our fellow-men, are all voluntary or 
they are nothing. Spiritual forces proceeding from God and exerted on 
men’s hearts, not forces proceeding from government and exerted by the 
police on men’s coat collars, work the salvation of souls. Clergymen, 
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better than we laymen, should perceive that the same is true of 
morality. Men cannot be made good by law any more than they can 
be made religious by law. Unless they are free to choose between good 
and evil, unless they meet temptations and have the grace either to 
shun or to overcome them, they cannot grow in morals; they cannot 
develop character; there can be no health in them. When we hear our 
clergymen extolling prohibition, and calling for the strict enforcement 
of prohibition laws, our hearts cry out in protest: “O, ye of little faith! 
Go, preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. Just so far as you show your 
trust in the power of law, you betray your lack of trust in the power of 
God.” 

All that human society really exists for is to produce good men and 
women. As to how far they must be religious before they can be good, 
opinions differ. But however great the importance some of us may 
attach to the conscious love and service of God, all of us will agree that 
to be good a man must love his fellow-men and wish to serve them; 
that this wish must be more than a mere emotion, and that he must 
possess sufficient strength of will to do right. Otherwise, he cannot be 
of value to society. In other words, good men must possess character. 
The end of society is, I say, to produce men of this sort. A society that 
fails to produce them is doomed and rightly doomed. In order to 
produce them, however, society must maintain the conditions neces- 
sary for the moral growth of the individual. By far the most important 
of these conditions is personal liberty. Without personal liberty 
people may for a time be housed better, fed better, groomed better; 
they may be sleeker and more contented animals; but they will be 
beasts rather than men, they will be without character, their souls will 
be dead, and they will be worthless in the sight of God. 

We are all familiar with these laws of human nature and apply 
them in our families. We shield our sons from temptation while they 
are children, but when they attain to manhood we push them out of 
the nest, not because we have ceased to love them, but because we 
know that unless they go forth into the world and learn what its temp- 
tations are, what kinds of self-indulgence they must avoid, what they 
can withstand, and learn, in the exercise of their own free wills, to 
pursue the good and reject the bad, they will never acquire any 
strength of character whatsoever. Cautious restraints make of them 
weaklings and nincompoops. Consequently, we demand freedom for 
our sons, and what we demand for our own sons, we should demand for 
all other men. 
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I am not fool enough to imagine that liquor offers the only serious 
temptation. If prohibition laws could be enforced, there would still be 
many temptations for mankind to cope with, more serious than the 
temptation to be “scandalously overserved with liquor.” There would 
still be enough temptations to exercise men’s moral muscles and 
develop their characters. It is the principle of prohibition — the 
notion that you can make men good by taking away any part of their 
personal freedom — that I abhor. I detest the superior and cynical 
attitude of those who say, “To us and people of our class, liquor offers 
no serious temptation, but to large numbers of the poor and ignorant, 
it offers a temptation that they are unable to resist. Among people of 
this inferior class drunkenness causes terrible suffering. We shall 
render them, and incidentally render society, a service by taking away 
everybody’s liberty to drink.” If we can serve the poor and ignorant in 
this way we might render them and society a service by stripping them 
of all their liberties. They persist in living in places too crowded for 
their health and their morals: we could scatter them among places 
more open and healthful. They eat improper food: we could, like 
Lycurgus, prescribe, and, if necessary, provide, a wholesome diet. 
They are extravagant and waste their substance on furs and motor 
cars; we could, like our ancestors, pass sumptuary laws. They make 
improvident marriages: we could control them in this respect. They 
let their children run wild o’ nights and attend the “‘movies’’: we could 
force them to keep their young indoors. They vote for incompetent 
and dishonest candidates: we could restrict their right to vote. They 
do not attend divine worship: we could make them go to church. Once 
start on this course and there is no stopping-place. Although taking 
away whiskey from drunkards may bea kindness to them as individuals, 
it is no kindness to the poor and ignorant as a class to deprive them of 
the liberty to drink or of any other sort of liberty. It brands them 
as irresponsible beings who cannot make a decent use of liberty. It 
does not show love and confidence; it shows contempt and distrust, and 
it tends to deprive the class as a whole of the hope of salvation. It is an 
accursed thing like slavery, very different, to be sure, in degree, but 
the same in kind. “‘They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a 
little temporary safety deserve,” said Franklin, “neither liberty nor 
safety.” They that can take away any liberty from the people in order 
to make society a little more comfortable deserve neither liberty nor 
comfort. And, in the long run, they will get no more than they deserve. 
In the long run they will destroy society by destroying morals, 
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For these reasons, I maintain that the liberty to drink — to go with- 
out liquor altogether, to enjoy it in moderation, or booze till the Devil 
gets us — is, like any other kind of personal liberty, sacred. It was a 
liberty that God gave us when he gave us life. There is no kind of 
liberty that we cannot abuse to our destruction; none that we can 
surrender without losing one means of salvation. The virtue of 
temperance in the use of the wine “which cheereth God and man” 
should never be stricken from the list of gentle virtues.! 


II 


‘Liberty exists in proportion to wholesome restraint.” 
Dantet WEBSTER 


I have said that the line between tyranny and wholesome restraint 
can be drawn. There are, of course, many different kinds of tyranny. 
The kind I am talking about takes away from us a liberty to which we 
are entitled. The line between it and wholesome restraint cannot be 
drawn in the right place unless we appraise liberty at its true value. 
What liberty is, what it means, and why it should be held sacred, I 
have tried to make clear. Now I have to consider what sort of re- 
straint may be wholesome. 

It is amusing, by the way, to think how woefully old Webster’s 
withers would have been wrung had government taken away his rum. 


1 A friend calls my attention to the fact that Dickens, in the Uncommercial Traveller, 
chapter xxv, expressed a similar view as to the rights and dignity of working-men, when 
he criticized the ‘* Whitechapel Self-supporting Cooking Depot.”’ 

“Another drawback on the establishment is the absence of beer. Regarded merely as 
a question of policy it is very impolitic, as having a tendency to send the working-men to 
the public house where gin is reported to be sold. But there is a much higher ground on 
which this absence of beer is objectionable. It expresses distrust of the working-man. It 
is a fragment of that old mantle of patronage in which so many estimable Thugs so 
darkly wandering up and down the moral world are sworn to muffle him. Good beer is a 
good thing for him, he says, and he likes it. The Depot could give it him good and he 
now gets it bad. Why does the Depot not give it him good? Because he would get drunk. 
Why does the Depot not let him have a pint with his dinner, which would not make him 
drunk? Because he might have had another pint or another two pints before he came. 
Now this distrust is an affront, is exceedingly inconsistent with the confidence the man- 
agers express in their haxd-bills, and is a timid stopping short upon the straight highway. 
It is unjust and unreasonable also. It is unjust because it punishes the sober man for the 
vice of the drunken maa. It is unreasonable because any one at all experienced in such 
things knows that the drunken workman does not get drunk where he goes to eat and 
drink, but where he goes to drink — expressly to drink. To suppose that the working- 
man cannot state this question to himself quite as plainly as I state it here is to suppose 
that he is a baby, and is again to tell him in the old wearisome, condescending, patroniz- 
ing way that he must be goody-poody and do as he is toldy-poldy and not be a manny- 
panny or a voter-poter, but fold his handy-pandys, and be a childy-pildy.” 
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His statement that “Liberty exists in proportion to wholesome re- 
straint”’ seems at first glance to attribute value to restraint rather than 
to liberty. When we interpret him aright, the opposite is true. He 
meant that personal liberty is the thing to be secured and that a whole- 
some restraint is one that helps to secure it. I have quoted his words 
because they have aided me in drawing what I take to be the true line 
between tyranny and wholesome restraint. 

A wholesome restraint is one that makes liberty more secure. It 
makes life in society safer and more comfortable for all well-disposed 
people. He whose conduct is controlled has his personal liberty re- 
strained, not for his own sake, but for the sake of the public generally, 
or for the sake of those whom his misconduct would injure. On the 
other hand, a restraint imposed on people for their own sakes — that 
is, to protect them from the consequences of their own sins and short- 
comings — is an unwholesome restraint. It is unwholesome because 
it deprives them of their personal liberty without adequate reason. 
To be sure, if any man by sinning ruins himself he injures society. 
Blackstone tells us that one of the reasons the law regarded suicide as 
a crime was because suicide deprived the King of a subject. And in a 
way, all sin is akin to suicide. It may not deprive the King of a sub- 
ject, but inevitably it tends to destroy the sinner’s usefulness as a mem- 
ber of society. Nevertheless, in all ordinary matters the subject must 
be left free to save himself or be damned. Each and all must be left 
free, for without personal liberty and personal responsibility we shall 
all be damned together. Therefore, the only wholesome restraints are 
those which protect the public health and safety or protect some 
citizens against the wrongdoing of others. Restraint for any other 
purpose is unwholesome. Unwholesome restraint is tyranny. The 
line between wholesome restraint and tyranny is as clear as the line 
between a private sin and a public nuisance. 

It goes without saying that any restraint to be wholesome must be 
reasonable. It must be apt to afford the kind of protection and the 
degree of protection that the public interest requires. The remedy 
must be suited to the disease. Whenever the restraint goes further 
than necessary, it becomes tyranny. 

Furthermore, the law imposing the restraint must not be a species of 
class legislation. It must be general, not only in terms, but in truth 
and in fact, in motive and intent. It must not be intended to help a 
few at the expense of the many, or to help one class at the expense of 
other classes. The laws of a self-governing country, whose citizens, for 
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the most part, are, and must continue to be, respectable and self- 
respecting freemen, able to meet their moral, economic, and political 
responsibilities, ought to be framed for men of their kidney, and not 
for the economically unfit or the morally deficient. Charitable and 
humanitarian impulses are admirable in their place, but have no place 
whatever in a system of laws designed to regulate the conduct of free 
and independent men. A notion prevails, however, that our govern- 
ment is a charitable institution, the object of which is to give the 
economically unfit a decent living and at the same time permit them 
to enjoy all the liberties and privileges that our self-supporting citizens 
enjoy. Another popular notion is that this country can be turned into 
a great nursery where, for the sake of the morally deficient, all of us 
are to be shielded from temptation, and where, at the same time, all 
of us are to acquire character and moral strength. Both notions are 
charitable and humanitarian. Many regard them as progressive. 
But both are preposterous to the point of madness. Both defy the ex- 
perience of mankind and the laws of God. 


lil 


*“Here’s fine revolution and we had the trick to see’t.”’ 


Hamlet 


One of the personal liberties we have enjoyed hitherto prohibition 
takes away, and according to any sound philosophy of government, 
the restraint it imposes is neither wholesome in kind nor reasonable 
inextent. It is not even one half wholesome. It is nine tenths tyranny. 

Let us see what the liquor nuisance really was — what the public 
disease for which a remedy might properly have been sought in the 
shape of legal restraint. This involves some consideration of what the 
liquor nuisance was not. 

There are many who regard the drinking of a glass of beer and, a 
multo fortiori, a thimbleful of gin, as a sin in the sight of God. They 
think it a thing that no decent man could wish to do. This view is 
simply silly and unworthy of any serious consideration. 

Then there are a large number of people who are pleased to regard 
a beverage containinga substantial amount of alcohol asa noxious drug. 
They would save their neighbors from taking poison. A friend of mine 
was once told by his doctor that putting a cocktail into your stomach, 
lined as it is with delicate tissues, is like putting a drop of alcohol into 
your eye. It would be idle to discuss a fancy so wildly extravagant. 
We all know better and ask with Fluellen, “Is. it meet, think you, that 
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we should also, look you, be an ass and a fool?”” Wine and the ma- 
ligned cocktail are to be counted among the blessings of mankind. 
They add to the pleasure of him who extends hospitality and of those 
who receive it, stimulate conviviality, and make feasts, reunions, and 
family gatherings merry. From time immemorial such things have 
been enjoyed by good and pious men without sin, without reproach, 
and without physical injury. Drinking with our friends, because we 
are glad, is of immense value. It is like singing together for joy. We 
cannot measure its value in dollars and cents or in terms of efficiency, 
any more than we can so measure the value of song. But the value is 
there none the less. A spring of innocent human happiness should not 
be choked with rubbish, but should continue to flow and poets should 
continue to sing its praise. 


“Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina possunt, 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus.”’ 


A smaller but more influential group of people, the employers of 
labor, saw in prohibition a means of increasing the efficiency of their 
workmen. It was easy for employers to persuade themselves that 
what was good for their own business would be good for public morals. 
It is not, however, the habit of manufacturers to speculate much on 
such matters as personal liberty, the philosophy of morals, and the 
philosophy of government. 

A fourth and numerous group of people who favored prohibition 
were the philanthropists, humanitarians, and social service workers, 
who saw at close range the suffering which the abuse of liquor caused 
among the poor, increasing poverty and adding to its horrors. They 
could see nothing else. It was only natural that they should demand 
legislation which they thought would help the poor; and that they 
should persist in thinking that the rest of mankind ought to support 
it cheerfully. Like the employers of labor, they could see but one side 
of the matter. 

These four groups, the bigoted teetotalers, the persons obsessed by 
the poison notion, the employers of labor, and the humanitarians, 
made up the noble army that marched on the citadel of personal 
liberty and by force of numbers overwhelmed the garrison. Their 
battle-cries, wild and discordant — “Sin,” “Poison,” “Efficiency,” 
‘Help the Poor” — reverberate still and carry terror into the hearts of 
the dastardly politicians who surrendered the fortress. In point of 
capacity to deal with questions of state they were as miserably ac- 
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coutred as Falstaff’s company. There was only “‘a shirt and a half” of 
statesmanship among them. As lawgivers they were pretty sure to 
make an infernal mess, and they have done it. 

What is wrong in drinking is excess. But the mere fact that conduct 
is wrong does not give government a moral right to forbid it. In- 
ebriety in a man’s own room or in his family does not concern the 
public in a way that justifies legal restraint. Such wrongdoing is a 
private sin, and not a public nuisance. Only when a drunken man 
beats his wife or goes outdoors and plagues his neighbors does he be- 
come a public nuisance. 

Nor is the selling of liquor wrong, unless it be sold to irresponsible 
people like minors, habitual drunkards, and men who have already had 
enough. Private sales of this character were so few that they never 
rose to the dignity of a public nuisance. They might, however, have 
been classed with sales of dangerous drugs and it was well enough to 
forbid them by law. Only the wicked and depraved want to sell 
whiskey to an habitual drunkard or want to sell a dangerous drug to 
anybody, because nobody can use a dangerous drug safely except under 
the direction of a physician. A law forbidding either is not a restraint 
on any liberty that a decent man wants to use. We often hear for- 
bidding the sale of liquor likened to forbidding the sale of dangerous 
drugs and narcotics, but the difference is clear. In most cases the sale 
of the drug is wrong, while in most cases the sale of the liquor is 
innocent. Most sales of liquor are made to responsible people who can 
drink it in moderation. 

Only in the saloons do we discover the public nuisance that called 
for drastic action. And what took place in the saloons that made them 
hateful to good people and dangerous to society? It was not the drink- 
ing of beer. Men who swill beer get sick before they get drunk. It was 
not wine-bibbing. Very little wine was sold in saloons, and the drink- 
ing of wine does not make people drunk in the United States any more 
than in France or Italy. It was the drinking of liquor. If the drinking 
of gin, rum, and whiskey in saloons had been stopped, the public nui- 
sance would have been abated. Men would no longer have resorted to 
saloons in order to get drunk, liquor would not have been sold in 
saloons to those who were drunk already, and drunken men would not 
have reeled out of them to disturb the honest folk they chanced to 
meet and carry misery into their own wretched homes. The obvious 
and adequate remedy was to stop the sale of liquor in saloons. 

To be more specific, we might have licensed the saloons (making the 
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license fee low) to sell beer, ale, and light wines, putting a reasonable 
limitation, say fifteen per cent, on the alcoholic content. And at the 
same time we might have licensed a few large respectable dealers 
(making the license fee high) to sell the stronger wines and liquors by 
the bottle, case, or cask, not to be drunk on the premises nor to be 
taken away by the purchaser, but to be delivered at his house or lodg- 
ings, the licensee or seller being required to render to the licensing 
board accounts of all sales, giving the names and addresses of the 
purchasers. Then each licensed saloon-keeper would have kept watch 
on his competitors to see that they did not sell liquor, and kitchen bar- 
rooms would quickly have been detected. Such regulations would 
have been thought reasonable by the public and would have received 
hearty support. 

The selling of liquor in saloons was the only public nuisance to be 
abated, and some regulation of the sort I have just described would 
have been adequate. The remedy applied by the prohibitionists and 
the complacency with which they regard the work of their hands re- 
mind us of Mr. Weller’s observation, “There; now we look compact 
and comfortable; as the father said ven he cut his little boy’s head off, 
to cure him of squintin’.” The disparity between the public ill to be 
cured and the remedy they applied to cure it is monstrous. Their real 
purpose stands revealed in all its nakedness and deformity. However 
amiable their motives, they meant to do and did do what is funda- 
mentally wrong in principle and demoralizing in effect. They meant to 
legislate, not for the benefit of the whole people, but for the special 
benefit of a limited class, the morally weak. They meant, not only to 
do away with the abominations of the public saloon, but also to do 
away with all innocent drinking, public or private. They meant to 
thrust their own peculiar notions of morality down the dry throats of 
their fellow citizens. They meant to deprive all of personal liberty in a 
matter with which government has no right to concern itself. They 
meant to exercise a species of tyranny which, though petty, is thor- 
oughly detestable. 


IV 


“What! An advocate for an impostor?” 
The Tempest 


Prohibition is at once a tragedy and a farce — a tragedy because it 
reveals how in a democracy popular folly and stupidity may pervert 
government to base uses; a farce because people see its futility, smile 
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complacently when it is disobeyed by others, and disobey it them- 
selves with easy consciences. They hate it and laugh at it at the same 
time. 

There are some who talk solemnly about the dangers of lawlessness. 
“If we break this law,” they tell us, “others, less enlightened than we, 
will feel free to break other laws which they in their ignorance may 
think wrong or unjust, but which are really wholesome and neces- 
sary.” This familiar argument makes but a weak appeal to most of 
the men who are opposed to prohibition. For them, the lion’s skin of 
law cannot hide the long ears or muffle the loud bray of the Anti- 
Saloon League. They know that what they themselves can see and 
hear others can see and hear as well. There are laws and laws, and the 
power to discriminate is by no means confined to a favored few. On 
the contrary, ordinary people instinctively draw just the line that I 
have drawn between tyranny and wholesome restraint. They per- 
ceive that a violation of the prohibition law does no real injury to 
anybody. They perceive that in this respect it is wholly unlike other 
laws with which they are familiar. They feel — and their feeling 
sounds in truth — that the sanctity and obligation of a law can be 
measured by the consequences of violating it; and they know that the 
only consequence of violating the Volstead Act is that somebody gets 
a drink. Instead of somebody’s being injured, somebody is benefited. 
He gets a thing which he wants and which government has no moral 
right to deny him. “Let us free our minds of cant.” 

Even prohibition agents feel or perceive that prohibition is both 
petty and tyrannical. That is what makes it impossible to find men 
who will enforce the law honestly. Many a man who could not be 
bribed to connive at the breach of a reasonable and wholesome law can 
be bribed to let liquor find its way into the market. So “our very 
priests must become mockers.” 

We must not let ourselves be bamboozled into believing that pro- 
hibition is any other or any better than it really is by the solemn 
sound and majestic associations of the word “law.” We are being 
humbugged in some such fashion if in spite of our conviction that 
prohibition is essentially vicious we are persuaded to believe that it 
ought to be enforced. Good laws should, of course, be enforced. Bad 
laws should, of course, be repealed. It is best to repeal a bad law, but 
better to ignore it than to enforce it. People of our race have acted on 
this principle time out of mind and are likely to persist in so acting. 
Every law is subjected to this final test: Is public opinion in its favor 
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strong enough to secure its enforcement? Many a law has failed to 
meet this test and is now a dead letter. At least one constitutional 
amendment is now generally perceived to have been hasty and ill- 
advised, and, consequently, is wholly disregarded. It is pretty late in 
the day to let our minds be troubled because we have on the statute 
book a law that is not enforced. Ignoring a bad law has some de- 
plorable consequences, but they are attributable to the folly of en- 
acting it and not to any general lawlessness on the part of our people. 

A working majority will see the light when it becomes obvious that 
prohibition cannot be made effective, or when Congress refuses to 
make appropriations adequate for its enforcement. The evils of an 
illicit and uncontrolled liquor traffic will finally compel us to find some 
rational way of regulating it. We shall all deplore the disorder while 
it lasts, but the more it increases, the more widely it spreads, the 
sooner will our people learn their lesson in free government. In our 
long struggle for freedom we have often had to pay a much higher 
price in order to secure this or that kind of liberty than we shall have 
to pay in order that the folly of prohibition may thus be demonstrated. 
The demonstration will take time, but we can await the outcome with 
confidence. Crying for enforcement only postpones the consummation 
that we devoutly wish. Those who would see an impostor exposed 
and convicted should not become his advocates. 


POSTSCRIPT 


I find that the last part of the foregoing paper has been misunder- 
stood by some of my friends who have read it in the manuscript. 
They think I am publicly inciting my fellow citizens to disobey the 
prohibition law, whereas I am only urging them to think about it 
sanely and to express freely in words the contempt that it deserves. 

There are those who think that they ought to obey any law, no 
matter how wrong, how futile, how silly it may be, simply because it 
is law. I understand men who think or feel about the prohibition law 
in this way, and I respect their position. Far be it from me to urge 
them to go against their consciences and violate the Volstead Act. I 
am arguing that prohibition rests on falsehood, ignorance, selfishness, 
and emotion, that it cannot be reconciled with any sound philosophy 
of morals or any sound philosophy of government, and that, therefore, 
it has no sanction whatsoever except the mere fact that it is the law. 
And it must be admitted that this argument, so far as it is accepted, 
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will weaken respect for the law. It may, indirectly, encourage men to 
disobey it. If, however, the argument be sound, then, for the sake of 
truth and the lasting welfare of mankind, it ought to be advanced. 
Every one who thinks it sound ought to drive it home with all his 
might, regardless of the temporary consequences. And if one of those 
consequences be that respect for prohibition is weakened or destroyed, 
then surely the law itself is to blame, not those who point out wherein 
it is vicious and why it must fail. 

The inherent weakness of their wretched law is driving the pro- 
hibitionists to bolster it up with all manner of false propositions by 
which people are misled. They tell us that all laws are equally sacred, 
that a law that is in the Constitution of the United States is more 
binding than a law enacted by a State, and that we cannot condemn 
the Eighteenth Amendment without being disloyal to the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

As one star differeth from another star in glory, so one law differeth 
from another law in the obligation it imposes. To violate one law is a 
heinous crime; to violate another, a trifling misdemeanor. Even the 
laws of God Himself differ from one another in obligation. The com- 
mandment not to kill is infinitely more sacred than the commandment 
to keep holy the Sabbath day. Between murder and spitting on the 
sidewalk there are many degrees of moral culpability, depending al- 
ways on the consequences of committing the offense. Nor can these 
consequences depend in the least on whether the law is enacted by the 
Federal Government or by a State or by a city or town. It makes our 
gorge rise to have a man in Secretary Wilbur’s position say what he 
was reported to have said lately, that one who violates the prohibition 
law, because he does not like it or thinks he can avoid its penalties, is a 
greater enemy of society than the robber or the murderer. What in- 
fernal — literally infernal — nonsense! What a sickening distortion 
of moral perspectives! 

And it is equally nonsensical to say that a man who denounces the 
Eighteenth Amendment is disloyal to the Constitution. On the con- 
trary, I should be disloyal to the Constitution if I did not at all suitable 
times and in all suitable places say what I think of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. I think it is utterly repugnant to the scheme and pur- 
pose of the Constitution itself. I think it is a monstrous imposition on 
a free people and just the sort of malignant thing that is likely to 
destroy the form of government which the Constitution was designed 
to create. 
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A PHXACIAN MAID 
By CLARENCE W. GLEASON, ’88 


\ ANY, many years ago, when the world was flat, very like one 
4 of those raised maps which we see sometimes, and round its 
edges, with sluggish, slow-returning stream, flowed the river Ocean, 
somewhere in the midst of the western sea was an island kingdom, or 
perhaps a continent, so shrouded in the mists of mystery that no his- 
torian or writer of romance has been able to discover exactly where it 
lay. This spot at various times has been located in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, possibly from confusion with Phoenicia, off the coast of 
Epirus, at Corfu, the ancient Corcyra, and still farther west. One 
famous English scholar, Mr. Samuel Butler, makes it identical with the 
northwestern coast of Sicily. A French writer declares it a rich Phoeni- 
cian settlement at the entrance of the Bay of Naples, while others are 
content, perhaps with reason, to regard it as an independent little 
sovereignty, half mythical, half real, far away in the golden West, well 
out of the paths of all mortal visitors. We do know, however, as much 
as this: sailing southwest from Ogygia with a favoring breeze, Odysseus 
came in eighteen days within sight of its mountains; then his raft was 
wrecked by angry Poseidon, and Athene sent a strong north wind 
which bore him for two days and a night toward the island. The only 
difficulty here is that we are equally uncertain where Ogygia was. 
However, from this island Odysseus was conveyed in a single night, 
while he slept, to his home in Ithaca; but the ship was a magic craft, 
flitting over the sea, we are told, more swiftly than a hawk or an air- 
plane; the whole circumstance savors of the supernatural and helps 
very little our geography. 

The few facts concerning the island that have come down to us are 
interesting, but a trifle vague. The name itself, Scheria, means merely 
coast, which might be anywhere. The inhabitants were known as 
Pheeacians, which may mean bright, or, possibly, dark, so that throws 
no light upon the subject. They were a race of sailors, and that cir- 
cumstance, together with the resemblance in name, probably led to 
their frequent confusion with that other sailor folk, the Phoenicians; 
but while the latter were more noted as traders than as seamen, the 
Pheeacians cordially despised trade. They appear to have been a sim- 
ple race, and were special favorites of the heavenly gods, who, it is 
recorded, often attended in person their feasts and sacrifices, and as- 
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sociated with them on apparently equal terms. The climate and scen- 
ery of the island kingdom seem much like those of Italy, with some 
features that remind one of Elysium. Elysium,-you know, is on the 
very western edge of the world, on the banks of the ever-flowing Ocean 
stream. ‘Here utterly at ease passes the life of men. No snow is here, 
no winter long, no rain, but the loud-blowing breezes of the west wind 
the ocean stream sends up to bring men coolness.” From here it is 
said, too, Rhadamanthus the judge on occasion made visits to the 
Pheeacians, and was once escorted even to far Eubeea by their skilful 
oarsmen. 

Now we know for a fact that the Phzacians originated in Hypereia. 
We do not know where that was — the name simply means highlands 
and there are many of those — but it was somewhere near Sicily, for 
that rude tribe of cavemen, the Cyclops, for many years harried and 
plundered them, until, driven to extremes, they left their homes and 
settled in distant Scheria, far from toiling men. One household, or 
rather boathold, was stranded on a tiny island, Akte (which really 
means nothing but beach, so we are still at sea, geographically), some- 
where in mid-distance; and so well did they like the quiet and lonely 
spot that they decided to make their home there, out of the world, 
almost, but safe from the savage Cyclops. Here they dwelt secure 
from invasion, holding no communication with the outside world, 
until quite by chance a Pheacian galley stopped at the island on one 
of its mysterious cruises. It was after one of these rare excursions that 
the daughter of the Phzacian ruler overheard her brother talking of 
the little seagirt colony, and by much coaxing persuaded the king to 
allow her to accompany her brother on his next voyage and make the 
acquaintance of a marvelous maiden, whose beauty had greatly im- 
pressed the youth. She went and met the maiden. Their friendship 
ripened, and before long no boat went forth from Scheria that did not 
touch at Akte and bear some message from the princess to her new- 
found cousin, and, on its return, a reply. 

The princess was a girl of about eighteen, tall and athletic, of form 
and beauty like the immortals, just the sort of girl one would expect 
the daughter of a sailor king to be. To the gifts which nature and an 
outdoor life had given were added the usual accomplishments of a 
king’s daughter, together with an unusual amount of rare good sense. 
She was well versed in literature, too, as it then existed, and even at 
times was moved to attempt poetry herself; but I can hardly bring 
myself to agree with Mr. Butler, who declares her the author of the 
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Odyssey! She did, however, write numerous letters to her cousin, 
sending a packet of them as often as a boat went out. It is from one 
of these packets — the early forerunner of our trans-Atlantic mail 
service — that the following three missives are taken. 


i: Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinous, to her dearest friend Aktaa. 


It seems eons since I last saw you, though really barely thirteen 
months. I reckoned it last night on my counting board. How I wish 
that you were here now to share with me the wonderful events which 
are happening here. I hardly believe myself that they are real. In 
fact I seem to hear your merry laugh mocking me when I awake in the 
morning, and find myself listening to hear you say that it is all a 
dream. But no, it’s true and I must tell you all, though where to start 
I hardly know. To say the truth it did begin with an honest-to-Zeus 
dream. I wrote you of the feast of Poseidon. That night I was very 
tired and almost fell asleep before the maids undressed me. I was hav- 
ing such a restful sleep, when suddenly I was roused by some one bend- 
ing over my pillow. It seemed to be my chum, Thalassa, except that 
her eyes shone in the dark chamber like very stars. She rebuked me 
sharply for my careless ways and urged me in the morning to beg my 
father to harness the mules to the big wagon with the high wheels, 
that I might take all the garments of the household to the washing 
pools outside the city. For my wedding day is near — she said — and I 
would make a sorry showing and cause my dear father and mother 
shame. It is by the abundance of clean garments that a house is 
judged. I tried to make excuses, but she had vanished into the night, 
eyes and all, and it was dark again and I knew that a goddess had 
shown herself to me. I made some high resolves and fell asleep again. 
In the morning, as soon as I could see, I hurried down and told my 
parents. I caught father just as he was starting off to the council. I 
asked him at once if I might have the mules and the wagon, and began 
to explain that I needed to wash my numerous belongings and added 
that the boys, too, would welcome a change of linen when they arrayed 
themselves for the dance. I did not mention marriage, not a single 
word. I simply could not; but he seemed to understand, and without 
a question gave orders to the servants to harness up the mules. Mother 
left her spinning and put me up a most delicious luncheon, with olives 
and sweetmeats, while the maids stowed the bags of clothing in the 
cart, the high one with the rack, and some one went to call Thalassa. 
My thoughtful mother did not forget to put in a small skin of wine 
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and a little golden flask of sweet olive oil in case we wished to bathe. 
Then Thalassa and I climbed to the seat of the high car and we were 
off. The mules clattered merrily along the smooth white road and the 
maids followed after us on foot. 

Well, when we reached the pools by the river bend, we turned the 
mules to graze along the margin, and made haste to trample out our 
clothes in the clear, cool water. The day was warm and bright, and 
the stream so beautiful that our task seemed more like play than work. 
We sang, too, as we stamped and rinsed the clothing. At last, when 
everything was quite white and clean, we spread the garments in even 
rows on the grass to dry. Then we bathed in the cool stream, rubbed 
ourselves well with oil, and sat down on the bank and enjoyed to our 
hearts’ content the luncheon which mother had sent, while we waited 
for the sun and breeze to dry the clothes. When in the corner of the 
box among the sweetmeats I found the little ivory ball which you sent 
as your first token, Aktzea, Thalassa cried, “‘ Princess, dear, let us have 
a merry game of catch. "Tis the very thing’ to make the moments fly.” 
The maids seemed eager, too, so we stood in two lines there by the 
river’s brink and began our play. Then came the great adventure! 
For we had hardly tossed the ivory ball once round from girl to girl, 
when, instead of sending it as I intended, to Thalassa — I wonder why 
a girl can never throw exactly where she aims — I flung the shining 
sphere straight into an eddy of the river, whereat the girls all screamed 
loud enough to arouse the Seven Sleepers! It did awaken one, appar- 
ently, for out of the thicket just behind us rose the roughest-looking 
vagabond mine eyes have ever looked upon. He was covered with salt 
and dried foam and little else save a sprig of seaweed in his tangled 
hair. Truly he was a sight! He broke off a big, leafy branch from the 
scrub-oak thicket and advanced to meet us, looking for all the world 
like an animated shrub, with just his ugly head showing above its top. 
The girls shrieked aloud and scattered. Of course, I was frightened, 
but somehow I couldn’t move. He saw how scared I was and stopped. 
Then he began to speak, but not at all like the vagabond he looked to 
be. Oh, I wish that I could remember all he said! I know he called 
me goddess and likened me to a budding palm tree he had once seen 
at Delos. Then such a tale of woe he told; how he had been twenty 
days at sea, and through some unfriendly divinity had been ship- 
wrecked and cast ashore. He begged me to show him the way to town, 
and asked for one of the laundry wrappings to cover him until he could 
procure some clothes. A strange feeling stirred my heart, and before I 
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realized what I was doing I had told him who I was and all about my 
noble father and the city. I called back the frightened maids and bade 
them bathe the man and give him the leavings of our food and wine, 
but the fellow — evidently once a man of breeding — refused our of- 
fices; so in a shady spot sheltered from the wind we laid out a tunic of 
my brother’s and a mantle, and went aside and waited. 

In a few minutes, before we had finished turning the white and shin- 
ing clothes, our stranger reappeared, but, Athene, how changed! 
Surely a miracle had happened; he seemed years younger, taller and 
stouter, too, and, oh, his hair was glorious! No god from Olympus 
could fairer be. I nearly fainted from surprise and pleasure, and in 
my sudden joy entirely forgot that the prince — for he is that, at 
least — had not eaten a good meal for days. In my mind I was already 
choosing my wedding garments, when, looking up, I saw him casting 
interested glances toward the remnants of our little feast, which still 
were lying on the grass where we had eaten. I stood a moment, over- 
come with shame, then with downcast eyes offered him a generous 
portion. And how that man did eat! When he had finished, only the 
tablecloth and wineskin were left! How my heart rejoiced that my 
mother had sent, for only six of us, enough for twenty! 

Well, when my prince had finished his repast, he helped us catch and 
harness up the mules; we folded the shining clothes and stowed them in 
the rack. I told him how to reach the city by the shore road; outside 
the walls I let him walk along with the maids, who now no longer 
feared him; but at the gates, for fear that men would talk — you know 
the kind of things they say — I bade him wait, to give us time to reach 
the palace. When it seemed to him that we should be there, he was to 
pass through the gates and ask the way to father’s house — any little 
child could tell him; it’s by far the largest house in town — and boldly 
entering the portal pass quickly by the great gold and silver watch- 
dogs which Hephestus with his own hands had made, through the long 
passage, until he found my mother, spinning by the hearth in the 
great hall. The man was very grateful and did exactly as I bade 
him. 

I hastened home, put off my tumbled dress, hurried into a flowing 
robe, and slipped in by the little side door just in the nick of time. 
He was coming in. How my heart beat as I saw him enter! There was 
my noble mother in the firelight spinning her sea-purple yarn, a mar- 
vel to behold, resting against a pillar, her favorite maids behind her 
with their work. And my kingly father just beyond her, by the self- 
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same pillar sat sipping his wine like the immortals. Down the hall 
came my prince, between the golden statues with their blazing torches, 
past the tables where some of the captains were having one more 
drink and pouring a last libation to the clear-sighted Speedycomer, to 
whom they always offer a parting cup before they go away to sleep. 
Right past them all, straight by my kingly father he walked unseen, 
as if clothed in a thick cloud, and threw his arms about my revered 
mother’s knees. He knelt there in the very centre of us all, like an ap- 
parition sent from Zeus. All throughout the hall were hushed in silence 
and marveled as they gazed, while he spoke: “Arete, daughter of di- 
vine Rhexenor,” he said, “to you I have come through many toils. May 
the gods bestow on you and all these people here the blessings of long 
life and wealth and honor. But quickly grant me aid to reach my na- 
tive land; for long cut off from friends I have suffered woes.”’ That 
was all he said, just that, and sat him down in silence among the ashes 
by the fire. For a moment no one spoke, we were all so filled with won- 
der. Then our old wise Lord Echeneus spoke aside to father and he — 
my generous father — bade the stranger rise and take my brother 
Laodamas’s seat, and sent a maid to bring water for his hands in a 
golden pitcher, and to fetch a polished table. The housekeeper set 
out all kinds of food and wine, and my prince ate and drank. My 
father nodded to the page, Pontonous, to mix a bowl and give to all 
within the great hall, that we might pour a libation to Zeus the Thun- 
derer, who cares for strangers. Then he bade the captains and coun- 
selors come together in the morning to consider how best they might 
arrange to escort the handsome stranger to his home. To this my 
prince made answer, rising in his place. Verily he spoke as might a 
king, or Lord Apollo. Oh, I hope and pray that the gods themselves 
have sent him here to be my husband! How plain and simple now the 
young men here appear, and only yesterday they seemed so handsome 
and so worthy! 

No more am IJ able to tell you now. When the townsmen, taking 
full advantage of the unexpected and unhoped-for opportunity, had 
drunken all their hearts desired, far more than mine desired them to, 
and had departed to their homes, my noble mother bade my maidens 
light the bedroom torches and attend me to my room. I obeyed in 
silence and sore against my will. But after my maids undressed me, I 
had them hold the torches while I took tablets and style and hastily 
inscribed these lines to you, in rambling wise, I fear, and not according 
to my wonted careful custom. But you will pardon me, I know. Such 
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a princely husband! May Poseidon guard you, dearest Aktea, and 
may Here find another such for you! 


IT. (Three days later.) Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinous to her dearest 
Aktea. 

A prince, indeed, he was. But not for me a husband. My heart is 
breaking, and truly it will be a solace to tell you all the story. I do 
not expect you to believe it. I hardly do, myself; yet how I suffer. 
For who, think you, my lordly stranger proved to be? 

After I had left the hall that wonderful night attended by my 
maidens, the women cleared away the dishes and the table, and my 
godlike father and my mother were left alone with him. Then first 
my queenly mother marked the dress he wore — which I had given 
him — a robe and tunic of my brother’s, embroidered by her own 
white hands. And she promptly asked him: “Who are you? Of what 
people? Who gave this clothing to you? Did you not say you came to 
us when lost upon the sea?” He did not hesitate, but told how, while 
sailing homeward to his native land, Zeus smote his ship with gleam- 
ing thunderbolt and wrecked it; how for days and days he floated, 
clinging to its keel, until in the darkness he was driven to the island of 
Ogygia, far out at sea, where dwells the fair-haired, powerful goddess 
Calypso. She rescued him, and loved and cherished him, and for 
seven long years detained him (lucky goddess!), desiring him to be her 
husband, and often promising that she would make him an immortal, 
young forever. But for some reason, in the eighth revolving year she 
changed her mind, or perhaps some god changed it for her, and sent 
him forth upon a strong-built raft, clad in immortal robes, granting, 
to speed him on his course, a fair and gentle breeze. So for seventeen 
days and nights he sailed across the sea, and, just as he caught a 
glimpse of our mountains in the blue distance, Poseidon sent a tem- 
pest which wrecked the raft and scattered all its contents, forcing the 
hero to make his way by swimming for two awful days and nights, 
until at last he was cast ashore like a bit of driftwood, and threw him- 
self amid the fragrant leaves in the thicket, where he slept until my 
maidens roused him by their foolish shrieking. He told my prudent 
mother then how I had fed and clothed him. The story stirred the 
heart within my father’s breast, and when the stranger ceased he said, 
“Oh, Father Zeus, Athene and Poseidon, that such a man as you 
might take my child, be called my son-in-law and here abide!” — and 
he offered him a home and wealth, if he would stay, or a ship and 
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escort, if he would rather go. But he seemed bent on going, and my 
white-armed mother had a bed straightway prepared for him in the 
portico, with purple rugs, thick blankets, and woolen mantles for a 
covering, and very gladly he lay down to sleep. 

But even then we did not know his name, and my father and queenly 
mother sat by the fire and talked far into the night, forgetting almost 
to go to bed in their wonder and amazement. While as for me — I 
hardly went to sleep at all, living through in foolish waking dreams a 
half a score of lifetimes, always with a tall and handsome husband at 
my elbow, while other women, yes, even princesses and queens, were 
green with envy. 

At last, just as rosy-fingered dawn was beginning to tinge the edges 
of the heavens with pink, I fell asleep, to be awakened almost imme- 
diately, as it seemed, by my maids, who came to tell me that already 
the people had assembled and agreed to send the stranger to his home; 
that they were even now launching a swift black ship, newly fitted, 
and that the crew had been chosen, two and fifty selected youths, the 
finest oarsmen of the land. All this was accomplished while I lay 
sleeping, and already the men, both young and old, were flocking to 
our palace. Soon they filled the halls and porticoes and all the rooms 
about the court. My father sacrificed twelve sheep, eight white- 
toothed swine, two swing-paced oxen. Soon a merry feast was ready. 
And as they feasted, a page led in our blind singer, Demodocus, and 
placed him in a silver-studded chair, beside a polished table, and set 
a cup of wine beside him. When he had drunk he swept the strings of 
his clear-toned lyre and sang of the strife of Odysseus with Achilles, 
son of Peleus, how they once quarreled at a feast with furious words. 
And Agamemnon, king of men, rejoiced in heart, for all this had been 
foretold by Apollo’s oracle. As the minstrel sang, I kept my eyes 
fastened upon my princely hero. He clutched his great purple cloak in 
his strong hands and drew it round his head, hiding his handsome face. 
When the song was ended, he seized his cup and poured an offering to 
the gods. The others, as it seemed, failed to notice, and cheered the 
singer on, whereat the stranger, covering his head again, broke into 
sobs. My noble father heard him, for he sat nearest, and hoping to 
banish all dismal thoughts by heartening action, he urged the young 
men present to go to the assembly place and vie in games, boxing, 
wrestling, leaping, speed of foot. He led the way; the others followed 
after, the very flower of our fair land. My noble mother, too, and — 
wondermost of wonders — your fond Nausicaa and her faithful Tha- 
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lassa were escorted to the golden pavilion of the king, with its crimson 
canopy. They never suffered me to go before. And never shall I forget 
those games. How well the gallant youths contended! They say each 
one surpassed himself, and, best of all, my three splendid brothers, 
Laodamas, Halius, and — I see you blush, Aktzea — matchless Cly- 
toneus. He won the footrace, by a pace; Laodamas the boxing; Eury- 
alus, whom I used to call my sweetheart, surpassed them all in wrest- 
ling, and, rejoicing in his success, persuaded Laodamas to challenge 
the stranger to a bout. He refused, his heart still filled with sorrow. 
My brother insisted, rather rudely, whereat the other turned on him 
and sternly rebuked his boldness, praising his handsome form and 
skill, but criticizing his manners and lack of judgment. Then, though 
weary from his long hardship and privations, to prove himself no weak- 
ling, with heavy cloak still hanging from his shoulders, he sprang and 
seized a discus, larger than the rest, and thicker, and with a single 
twist of his stout hand he sent it. I can still hear it hum. The men all 
crouched to the ground as it sped over their heads and far beyond the 
other marks landed with a thud. The stranger suddenly took heart 
and offered to contend with any man in any sport — that is, except 
my witless brother, who had angered him. My heart seemed all of 
lead when he declared that none of the Achzans at Troy except Phil- 
octetes excelled him with the polished bow. 

At that I should have known, but something stayed me. My noble 
father forthwith strove to comfort him, and sent again for the blind 
bard, Demodocus, to play and sing while the young men danced, to 
drive away the cloud from the stranger’s heart. They took their places 
around the bard and danced with twinkling feet, and the stranger was 
astonished and forgot his woes completely. Especially when Halius 
and Laodamas danced alone, for they have no rivals in the land. Tak- 
ing in their hands a goodly purple ball — about the size of that which 
I threw so clumsily into the swirling river — one, bending backward, 
flung it toward the shadowy clouds; the other, leaping upward, easily 
caught the ball before his feet touched ground again. Then, after they 
had tried their skill in throwing the ball straight in the air, they danced 
upon the green, with tossings to and fro. The rest beat time for them, 
standing around the ring, and a loud sound of stamping arose. The 
stranger cried aloud in admiration and surprise. Then my noble father 
proposed that the princes should offer parting presents to their guest: 
a spotless robe, a tunic, and a talent of gold. They all approved and 
each sent home a page to bring his gift, and Euryalus, to make amends 
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for his former rudeness, placed in the stranger’s hands a beautiful 
bronze sword, with silver hilt and sheath of fresh-cut ivory. 

After this we all trooped home, and while the men and maids were 
preparing a royal banquet my ever-thoughtful mother brought from 
out the storeroom a goodly chest of cedar and packed therein the 
beauteous gifts, the clothing and the gold which the Phzacians had 
given, and she herself added a robe and costly tunic and bade the hero 
lock the chest and quickly tie the cord, lest some one rob him while he 
slept, for not all are honest as we Pheeacians. Then she bade him bathe 
and make ready to join the feasters. I stood by a column of the strong- 
built roof and caught his glance as he passed. Something within me 
made me speak; I hope you will not think me unmaidenly and for- 
ward. “Stranger,” I said, “farewell. When you are once again in your 
native land, remember me, and how before all others it is to me you 
owe the saving of your life.” I shudder now to think how bold he must 
have thought me. Never shall I forget the look he gave me, nor his 
voice as he replied, “Nausicaa, daughter of great-hearted Alcinous, 
may Zeus so grant it that I reach my home and see the day of my re- 
turn. Then will I there, too, as to any god, give thanks to you forever, 
all my days; for, maiden, it was you who gave me life.” 

That was the last word he spoke to me. When he took his place by 
my father’s side and they began the feast, he cut a slice of chine from a 
white-toothed boar and bade the page set it before the bard, Demodo- 
cus. After they had eaten and drunk all that the heart could desire, he 
begged the minstrel to sing of the wooden horse which Epeus made 
with Athene’s help, which royal Odysseus once had led up into the 
city of Troy. The singer complied most gladly, and sang; and as he 
sang I saw the stranger’s cheeks all wet with tears. No one else ap- 
peared to notice it, but my father saw and bade the minstrel cease; and 
rising as he marked the stranger’s evident grief, he urged him to speak, 
to declare who he was and whence, and why he wept and grieved 
within his breast at hearing of the Argives and of Ilios. And then our 
guest spoke out, first praising the godlike singer, the generous feast, 
and all the kind sympathy he had encountered from the first. 

What a silly fool I was to think of him as my husband! For, dearest 
Aktea, my godlike vagabond-prince-hero is none other than Odys- 
seus, son of Laertes, noted among men and gods for craft and wisdom. 
I ought to have known it from the very first. But my heart is broken. 
I shall never look Thalassa in the face again. Oh, if only I had kept 
silent! I never want to see another man. Of all the world, Odysseus! 
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When I heard the name my heart stopped beating, my limbs grew 
faint; a black cloud came before my eyes; I turned pale as boxwood, 
and my wise mother, seeing it and understanding, bade my maidens 
lead me to my upper chamber, where in the dark quiet I sobbed my- 
self to sleep. I shall always regret that weakness, for I missed the 
chance to hear Odysseus recount his wonderful adventures. My dear 
Clytoneus — you know how kind he always is to me — told me all, 
however, and when I write again I will tell you those marvelous ad- 
ventures, stranger far than poet’s lore or fairy tales. And now fare- 
well, my very dear Aktzea. May Poseidon guard you and may Here 
keep you from sorrow such as mine. 


III. Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinous, to her dearest and best Aktaa. 
Wonders will never cease, or perhaps, indeed, they have ceased, and 
that is the greatest wonder of them all, to our little world. You will 
understand better when I tell you all. When I awoke after my foolish 
action at the banquet, He had gone. After the feast and the libations 
were ended and our noble guest had pledged my royal father and 
mother with his double cup and said farewell, the men escorted him to 
the harbor, stowed the gifts with food and wine within the hollow ship, 
and spread a rug and sheet upon the deck. He lay down in silence; the 
oarsmen took their places at the pins, and forth into the night went 
the hero of my dreams. And I was slumbering and could not even wish 
him godspeed. When the maids told me that he was gone, I threw 
myself again upon my bed and shrieked aloud. I think I wept all day, 
until Athene sent upon my eyelids a deep refreshing sleep. My wise 
mother left me to myself, for she understood in her heart and pitied me. 
This morning I was quite myself. We hastened early to the harbor to 
greet the returning ship and learn how our guest had reached his 
haven. We saw the noble galley come sweeping round the jagged 
headland of the outer harbor. Oh, it was beautiful! On she came with 
swelling sail, the oar-sweeps all in unison, dashing high the spray on 
either side. Suddenly she seemed to jar and stop, in full sight of the 
city. The people began to murmur, some one thing, some another, but 
no one knew how matters were, whether anything was really wrong or 
not. But my good father, who has wisdom from the gods, calmed 
their fears, calling to mind a long-forgotten oracle, that sometime 
Poseidon would wreck a stately ship of the Pheacians returning home 
from pilotage upon the misty sea, and so would make a lofty seawall 
about our city. This was a warning to stop piloting the men who came 
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here — like Odysseus — from time to time. So he bade them sacri- 
fice a dozen chosen bulls to Lord Poseidon, that he might have com- 
passion and not throw a lofty sea-wall about our city. 

We watched the beauteous ship for hours, no one venturing near. 
At last my bold brother Laodamas taking a skiff rowed all alone out to 
the harbor. Beyond belief was the report he brought back to us. As 
always my good father was right. As the seafaring ship came near, 
running full swiftly, the cruel Earthshaker drew near her, also, turn- 
ing her to stone, and rooted her fast to the bottom, forcing her under 
with his outspread hand. And there she sits, of glistening marble, 
hull, masts, ropes, and oars. And like two and fifty noble statues, still 
in their places are her splendid crew, and there, I suppose, they will 
be forever. And to add more sorrow to my breaking heart, among 
them my brother said he saw Euryalus, my girlhood’s sweetheart, 
whom in my folly but yesterday I scorned. Did ever maiden in two 
days’ space plunge from the topmost pinnacle of Olympus to the 
depths of Hades! Truly woe is me. I can see nothing in the days to 
come but a life of spinning, spinning, always spinning, until like 
Arachne I become a spider, or perhaps spin myself into a cocoon 
and blow away. Oh, if only —! 


WHY THE AMERICANIZATION MOVEMENT? 
By STOUGHTON BELL, ’96 


fhe greatest menace to American institutions is the so-called 
intelligent citizen with his entire lack of a realization of his per- 
sonal responsibilities as a citizen. 

The report of the Americanization Committee of the American Bar 
Association, recently published in the American Bar Association 
Journal, contains the following reasons for its existence, “‘To re- 
establish the Constitution of the United States and the principles and 
ideals of our Government in the minds and hearts of the people.” 

Committees for the Americanization of the uneducated are being or 
have been formed in hundreds of communities in the country for the 
purpose of “teaching the uneducated our form of Government, and 
in order to make them more familiar with the Constitution and what 
it stands for, that they may be better citizens.” 

Jesus said: “Woe unto you lawyers, for ye lade men with burdens 
grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with 
one of your fingers.” ‘Woe unto you... Pharisees, hypocrites,” 
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What do we really do to assume the obligations which are ours as 
citizens of this great country? We form committees to teach the other 
fellow. We contribute, perhaps, to a fund to pay others to do the work. 
Perhaps we attend some of the committee meetings, and talk about 
the great importance of the work in which we are engaged. 

I am not speaking of the few ardent workers who give themselves 
to the work. I refer to the great mass of educated citizens who touch 
these problems at arm’s length; those who presume on their education 
and consider that the uneducated are their problem; those who, be- 
cause of their education or position in the community, assume that 
they have the ability to grasp quickly every question that may come 
up; those who, on the morning of election day, either do not take the 
trouble to go to the polls and vote, or take it for granted that they will 
see some friend on the way to the polls who will tell them about the 
men and measures that are to appear on the ballot. Perhaps they have 
already signed some nomination paper, or some appeal to their fellow- 
men to vote for some particular candidate, or some referendum, just 
because they have been asked to do so by some one to whom they do 
not wish to say “no.” They may in many instances know nothing of 
the issues of the campaign, and yet have the temerity to urge other 
citizens to act in a specific manner. Perhaps they like to see their 
names in print in association with others as leading citizens. Or, per- 
haps they feel, as they do when they take part in this Americaniza- 
tion movement, that they are qualified to advise even if they do not 
know very much about the particular problem of the moment. 

Perhaps they are even candidates on a reform ticket, and are asked 
their views on a particular problem, a problem on which most persons 
who have an intelligent interest in the questions of the day have 
formed definite opinions. What is their reply? “If elected, this ques- 
tion will have my most careful consideration.” 

Citizens of this type are eager to have the uneducated taught about 
our Government. Perhaps on a Tag Day they buy for a few cents a 
forget-me-not, and put it in their buttonhole, and advertise to the 
world that they are friends of the disabled soldier. Do they investigate 
the work that is being done for him? Do they even know whether or 
not those few pennies are really spent for his benefit? Do they really 
care whether or not this is the case? Do they visit him? Do they ever 
recognize him on the street? 

_ They want to Americanize the ignorant voter. Yet they fail to give 
the support of sympathetic, intelligent interest to the honest, earnest 
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men in politics. They little realize the power they might be in the 
community if they would only spend a few minutes a week really 
interesting themselves in the men who are seeking by hard and often- 
times lonely effort to improve conditions. 

Well I remember the many times when as an officeholder I went to 
my friends, those who had assisted in my campaigns for election, and 
asked their advice on questions which were confronting me. With few 
exceptions they replied, ““Oh, you know more than I on that question. 
I can’t advise you.”’ From the nature of the case I knew before I asked 
that they might not know as much as I about that particular question, 
but I wished to have their intelligent interest in the problem. They 
had done their job. They had helped elect me. It was my job now. 
They were too busy or too indolent to bother about my problems. And 
yet my problems were the conduct of their affairs. 

What is the attitude of the so-called intelligent voter toward the 
ofliceholder? On being introduced, his first and almost involuntary 
question is, “What, Mr. Alderman So-and-So or Mr. Representative 
So-and-So?” with a raising of the eyebrows and such a question in the 
voice that, instead of bringing to the officeholder or to the politician a 
feeling of pride in well-doing, the exact opposite is the reaction. 

There are those who might be called the library politicians, who get 
their experience, their knowledge, in their libraries, and who set them- 
selves up as worthy to teach their “ignorant” fellow citizens the poli- 
cies of this great country of ours. 

Shortly before election, the ignorant voters, so called, are carefully 
instructed by the use of specimen ballots exactly how to vote, and 
according to their standards they vote intelligently. They know 
exactly what they want, and because they know that, and because the 
intelligent voter, so called, does not know exactly what he wants, they 
win year after year. Only when some very clear wrong is shown to 
exist does the so-called intelligent voter carry the day. Even then his 
success is not sure if the single issue is befogged by other issues, or if it 
is not reduced to its very simplest terms. If this is not the case, the 
intelligent voters do not agree upon the issues or the candidates, and 
again the other fellows are successful. : 

The Americanization movement does make a few so-called in- 
telligent voters more familiar with the point of view of their fellow- 
men. It does arouse some of these intelligent voters to a realization of 
their duties and obligations as citizens. But unless and until all such 
persons come to a realization that it is their personal influence and 
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example which really count, the movement as a movement will 
amount to little. When they are all willing to place themselves side by 
side with their fellow citizens, rubbing shoulder to shoulder in the 
solution of common problems, even as their names are placed on the 
voting list side by side, without title or rank, we can hope for success in 
what is now an abortive attempt to teach a definite group of citizens 
what citizenship means. 

Shortly before my first election to the City Council of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, some twenty and more years ago, one of my politi- 
cian friends turned to me and said, “‘ You are going to be elected this 
year.” I asked him why. and he said, “‘Oh, the silvertops are aroused 
this time and they will sweep you in. They are aroused about once 
in seven years, and then they carry everything before them.” 

When he is really interested, the so-called intelligent voter can 
sweep all before him — and yet he does not take the trouble to do it 
more often than once in seven years! And it is he who is attempting 
to teach the ignorant voter, by his subscription, or with his name, just 
what our Government really stands for. 

This same intelligent voter perhaps subscribes to a campaign fund, 
and the list of subscribers is published, as it must be under the law. It 
occasionally happens that an officer of the campaign committee is 
guilty of fraudulent practices, or even of attempted bribery of the 
ignorant voter. Does that voter distinguish between the man who 
practises the fraud and the man of station who subscribes to the cam- 
paign fund? How can he if he does not know the latter? He perhaps 
has never even seen him. An occasional happening of this sort should 
of course not be regarded as an excuse for not subscribing to campaign 
funds. 

What can we do to encourage active and intelligent interest in 
problems of government? We should urge the teaching of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of American history in our high schools 
and colleges. To-day in many of our high schools there is no real in- 
struction in either of these subjects. There is a study called “civics” 
that, as has been well said, is ‘“‘merely a jazz of elementary economics, 
ethics, vocational guidance, and sociology.”” Even Harvard, requiring 
as it does a knowledge of the German language, does not require, for 
graduation, any knowledge of American history or government. 

How can we make our personal influence felt? We should follow 
closely the actions of those who represent us in office. When one of our 
representatives does a good piece of work, we should send him a line of 
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congratulation and let him know that we appreciate his efforts. Were 
our intelligent citizens to show even in such small ways their under- 
standing interest in questions of government, and their sympathetic 
interest in the members of the various governing bodies, there would 
be no need of sporadic reform movements. But as long as the present 
attitude of easy indifference on the part of the so-called intelligent 
citizen continues, he may properly be described as a menace to 
American institutions. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
By E. V. WILCOX, ’92 


\ ORE than nineteen centuries after Cleopatra had been laid to 
rest in the tombs of the Ptolemies, another sin was added to the 
long list of those with which her memory has been burdened. The 
English actor, Mr. F. B. Chatterton, after a financially unsuccessful 
attempt at a revival of Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra” and 
Byron’s “Manfred,” at Drury Lane in 1873, registered his chagrin 
and disappointment in the declaration that “Shakespeare spells 
ruin and Byron bankruptcy.” That was enough to make the storied 
dust of Egypt’s queen tremble with rage. For in her day Cleopatra 
was the most interesting woman on earth, a sparkling conversation- 
alist, fluently versed in Coptic, Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, 
Greek, and Latin, queen of the last civilized country to fall under the 
dominion of Rome, madly wooed by the great men of the time, wife of 
Julius Cesar, and, later, of his most brilliant general, Antony, the 
woman of whom Enobarbus fervently testifies: 
“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. Other women cloy 


The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies.” 


An international ‘“‘Who’s Who” in Cleopatra’s day, if limited to 
those who were to be still remembered in 1924, could have been written 
on a small corner torn from a piece of palm leaf or papyrus. The list 
must include Cleopatra, Julius Czesar, Antony, Pompey, Cicero, Ver- 
gil, Horace, Ovid, Livy, and Herod. And no other person in this list 
has received as much attention at the hands of poets, novelists, dra- 
matists, and general writers as has Cleopatra. Not only did every man 
who saw her fall under her spell, but writers throughout the two 
thousand years since her death have paid literary love devotion to 
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her, or else have painted her as the “serpent of old Nile” who lured 
men to their destruction. 

Passing over Cleopatra’s literary history during the Roman Empire 
and Middle Ages and beginning with Etienne Jodelle’s play, pro- 
duced in 1552, under the title “Cléopatre Captive,” I find that twenty- 
six plays portraying the love story of Antony and Cleopatra have 
been written and produced on the stage. At least nine of these were 
written in English, one being a translation from the French. Shake- 
speare’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” first produced in 1608, and John 
Dryden’s “All for Love,” first presented in 1678, were of course by 
far the best of the English forms. French dramatists have written ten 
plays on Antony and Cleopatra, of which Victorien Sardou’s “Cléo- 
patre,” first produced in 1890, was the only one to be given on an 
American stage. Middle-aged theatre-goers had the opportunity of 
seeing Fanny Davenport and Sarah Bernhardt in Sardou’s “Cléo- 
patre.” Then there have been three Cleopatra tragedies in Italian and 
four in German, none of which has been brought to the United States. 

In these twenty-six plays the great love theme has been treated 
from almost every possible angle. The scene of Jodelle’s “‘Cléopatre 
Captive” was laid in purgatory, the dramatis persone being the shades 
of Antony, Cleopatra, Iras, Charmian et al. Garnier’s play, called “M. 
Antoine,” is built on the Seneca plan in which the action is supposed 
to cover only one day. Many of the plays are drab and sodden affairs, 
weak, unimaginative, too long and talkative. Von Kotzebue’s Cleo- 
patra is made up wholly of fear, power, and licentiousness, while Ay- 
renhoff idealizes her into a model of feminine virtues, and Soden tries 
to mix coquetry and queenliness in about the right proportions. 
Soumet created a weak and foolish Antony infatuated with a selfish 
and treacherous Cleopatra. Alfieri’s heroine is a cruel, voluptuous, 
deceitful snake. A play produced in London in 1620, under the title 
“The False One,” and supposed to have been written by Massinger 
and Fletcher, deals with the relations of Julius Cesar and Cleopatra, 
as in Shaw’s comedy by that name, brought out in 1901. Le Citoyen, 
in his “Antonie et Cléopatre,” produced in Paris in 1803, tried to 
lighten the tragedy at least in spots by the introduction of gay, rol- 
licking songs and dances. 

And the end is not yet. When over the dead body of Cesar, Antony 
pronounced the words: 


“The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones,”’ 
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he said what was to apply much more closely to himself and Cleo- 
patra than to Cesar. Cleopatra has, indeed, suffered a sad literary 
fate. Poets, dramatists, novelists, and essayists have vied with one 
another in inventing racy tales around her name. It has been a name 
with which to conjure up the tropical languor of the Nile, perfumed 
barges hung with purple tapestries, and moonlit scenes peopled with 
devotees of Bacchus. Usually Cleopatra has been pictured in a social 
status varying from an ordinary courtesan to a somewhat glorified 
mistress, and always with the suggestion that there are still unfath- 
omed depths of most delicious scandal to be told, if only one were per- 
mitted to tell it. A dozen or more novels testify to the industry of their 
authors in imagining salacious scenes in which Cleopatra was the 
protagonist. La Calprenéde perhaps outdid all others by writing in 
1640 a romance in twenty-three volumes containing a description of 
twenty highly pornographic episodes in which Cleopatra somehow suc- 
ceeds in chattering through thousands of pages of tiresome garrulity. 

But even these overwrought caricatures of Cleopatra are interesting 
to many readers and theatre-goers. Even if we force ourselves to for- 
get that Cleopatra was the most outstanding woman of the century 
preceding the Christian era, queen of Egypt, master of seven lan- 
guages, patron of the great Alexandrian library, and mother of four 
children, and think of her only in the phrases of her detractors as 
“voluptuous wanton,” “tempestuous termagant,” and “royal cour- 
tesan,”’ she is still interesting. 

How, then, can Antony and Cleopatra on the stage spell ruin or 
fail to be a drawing card? Of the twenty-six or more forms in which 
this stupendous love drama has been prepared for stage production, 
only three have enjoyed notable popularity — Shakespeare’s, Dry- 
den’s, and Sardou’s. The latter two may be disposed of rather briefly. 
Dryden’s “All for Love” was first produced in 1678, and from that 
date to 1818 held the English stage to the exclusion of Shakespeare’s 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” being honored with fourteen productions 
during that period. It was brought out again in 1838, but has not 
since appeared on the professional stage. Dryden wrote “All for 
Love,” in imitation of Shakespeare, in blank verse. There are only 
ten speaking parts. From the standpoint of literary architecture Dry- 
den’s play is perhaps more homogeneous and less incongruous than 
Shakespeare’s. His Cleopatra is also more easily understandable, but 
far less interesting. Sardou misses few dramatic opportunities in his 
characterization of Cleopatra. He develops more difficult situations 
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and melodramatic climaxes. His Cleopatra is more the tigress, given 
to more explosive fury and more violent passions. Sardou’s “Cléo- 
patre”’ did not spell ruin in France or in this country, where both 
Fanny Davenport and Bernhardt had good seasons with it. 

But Shakespeare has put them all down. No other playwright has 
succeeded so well in painting this woman of infinite variety, and show- 
ing in her the unlimited capacity for love and hatred, the depth of 
both joy and grief, the coquetry, subtlety, and amazing frankness, the 
mystery of the Orient, the prattling of the fond wife and mother, the 
polished coolness of the diplomat, the aristocracy of power, the pride 
of birth, the assurance of position, the delight in regal pageantry, the 
wisdom of the serpent, and, transforming all her moods, the instine- 
tive and transcendent majesty which marked her as the queen of 
Egypt. 

Reading Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra” from beginning to 
end and jotting down all the references to Antony’s dissipation, one is 
surprised to note that there are fewer lines in it which are offensive to 
modern conventionalities than in the beautiful comedy, “As You 
Like It.” In fact the language of “Antony and Cleopatra” is as the 
breath of a new-blown clover field when compared with the steamy 
stenches of our modern twin-bed farces. In the many dialogue scenes 
between Antony and Cleopatra there is hardly a line which could of- 
fend the most prudish ear. Cleopatra occupied all the vacant room 
in Antony’s mind and heart, every bit of space left unfilled by political 
ambitions and dreams of empire. In the end Cleopatra triumphed 
over all rivals, even over the military ambitions of Antony, the soldier 
of fortune and empire-builder. He forgot everything else and remem- 
bered only that he wanted his body to lie beside that of Cleopatra, 
where they now rest among the crumbling Pharaohs in Alexandria, 
and his soul to wander with hers among the flowers of the Elysian 
fields. One has difficulty in finding anything sordid or petty in that. 
To Shakespeare the love of Antony and Cleopatra was a great love, 
not to be measured by the petty moral yardsticks of weakly sinful, 
convention-fearing mortals. He made us feel, even more than did 
Dryden and Sardou after him, how big, clean, frank, and human was 
the love of Antony and Cleopatra. Lesser writers have been at great 
pains to infer something doubtful, sensual, and lascivious in the whole 
affair. But for such salacious material ore must go outside of the 
pages of Shakespeare, Dryden, and Sardou, and search among the 
mouldy innuendoes of the earthy-minded. To Shakespeare’s Cleo- 
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patra her love for Antony was the one all-embracing passion for which 
she sacrificed her kingdom and her life. 

What has been the stage history of Shakespeare’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra”? First produced in 1608 with Richard Burbage as An- 
tony and, probably, Alexander Cooke, a famous impersonator of fe- 
male réles, as Cleopatra, it appears to have had the usual length of 
run of a new play for the Elizabethan period. But its subsequent 
career has been checkered. Apparently the play slept for the next 
hundred and fifty years, for we have no record of its revival until 
Garrick’s production in 1759. This hundred-and-fifty-year interval 
was of fateful consequence to its stage presentation. Shakespeare 
himself, of course, supervised the preparation of all his plays and ex- 
plained the moods, temperament, and all mental and physical char- 
acteristics which he had in mind when creating the dramatis persone, 
and the point of view from which he had developed their characters. 
In coéperation with his exceptionally well-trained and capable com- 
pany of actors, he worked out the most appropriate, expressive, and 
effective stage business to accompany and accentuate the reading of 
the lines. This authoritatively satisfying and artistically correct at- 
mosphere became a great stage tradition which, in the more familiar 
plays of Shakespeare, has been tenderly and conscientiously handed 
down by word of mouth from actor to actor to the present day. 
Through the long chain, starting with Shakespeare and continued in 
Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, Warren, 
the Keans, Macready, the Booths, Phelps, Forrest, E. L. Davenport, 
Charlotte Cushman, the Salvinis, McCullough, Barrett, Henry 
Irving, Modjeska, Terry, Tree, Mantell, Forbes-Robertson, Mans- 
field, Hanford, Sothern, Mary Anderson, Ada Rehan, Viola Allen, 
and Julia Marlowe down to John Barrymore and Walter Hampden in 
America, Allan Wilkie in Australia, Firmin Gemier in Paris, and simi- 
lar torch-bearers in England, Germany, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and 
elsewhere, the tradition has descended. Thus, in a very literal sense 
and by an unbroken chain of tradition, Hampden and Barrymore re- 
create for the 1924 theatre-goer with slight modifications the actual 
color, atmosphere, and conceptions which dominated the Shakespeare 
Company’s production of “Hamlet” before Queen Elizabeth. 

But the tradition was broken in the case of “Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” For one hundred and fifty years it was not played. When 
Garrick revived it in 1759, there was no one who had seen the original 
production, nor even one who had talked with an eye-witness of the 
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Elizabethan performances. And from that day to this every producer 
of “Antony and Cleopatra” has gone his own way in setting the play, 
often with sad results, indeed, both from an artistic and financial 
standpoint. The great Shakespearean actor, Betterton, who came 
halfway between Burbage and Garrick, preferred Dryden’s “All for 
Love,” and never produced Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
And Mrs. Siddons, rating Cleopatra as an immoral woman, apparently 
thought that she was less wicked in Dryden’s than in Shakespeare’s 
play. At any rate, she impersonated the Cleopatra of “All for Love,” 
but only for one night. On the English stage since Garrick’s time 
Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra” was produced in 1833, 1849, 
1854, 1867, 1873, 1890, 1897, 1900, 1906 (Beerbohm-Tree), 1921 (Ox- 
ford University Dramatic Society), and 1922 (The “Old Vic” Com- 
pany). Of the Oxford University production the Spectator’s critic 
said: “Perhaps the most striking features of the show were the intel- 
ligence of the minor characters and the calves of the soldiery. Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt’s Cleopatra was neither the queen nor the sensual- 


ist.” 

On the American stage there have been at least nine productions of 
Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra”’ besides a dramatic reading of 
the play in 1870 in New York by Isabella Glyn. The first production 
in 1846, with George Vandenhoff and Harriet Bland in the title réles, 
ran for six performances. Edward Eddy and Mme. Ponisi in 1859 kept 
the play going for twenty-four nights. In 1877 there were two Ameri- 
can productions, that of Joseph Wheelock and Agnes Booth running 
fourteen times and that of Frederick B. Warde and Rose Eytinge 
showing about twenty performances in New York and San Francisco. 
Then, in 1889, Kyrle Bellew and Mrs. Potter succeeded in keeping 
their production alive for fifty-seven performances. Writing of this 
production, William Winter said that Bellew as Antony was an “ef- 
feminate stripling”; that Mrs. Potter was merely “a belle of the 
modern ballroom,” and that their attempts to portray the heroic 
passions of Antony and Cleopatra were “no more impressive than the 
stridulous loves of a couple of grasshoppers on a cabbage leaf.” 

The next two American productions enjoyed phenomenally long 
runs (one 450 and the other 250 performances) and were financially 
successful. And yet William Winter, the acknowledged dean of Shake- 
spearean dramatic critics, did not even mention them in his stage his- 
tory of “Antony and Cleopatra.” He records only six productions 
including that of Sothern and Marlowe with a total of only about 
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130 performances. But Lillian Lewis for two whole seasons, 1897-98 
and 1898-99, carried “Antony and Cleopatra” for 450 performances 
throughout the West and South. William Humphrey was the first 
Antony to her Cleopatra, and he was followed by Charles B. Hanford, 
and, after Hanford organized his own company, by Edmond Collier. 

Charles B. Hanford was unquestionably the greatest Antony on the 
American stage. With his fine carriage, gladiatorial physique, and 
commanding expression, irradiated by an unfailing kindliness of spirit, 
he won his first laurels as Antony in the Booth and Barrett production 
of “Julius Cesar.” By long training, experience, and fortunate as- 
sociations Hanford became steeped in correct and genuine Shake- 
spearean methods and traditions. No wonder, then, that his produc- 
tion, with Alice Wilson as Cleopatra, played to good houses for a sea- 
son of 250 performances in the principal cities from Chicago to New 
Orleans and from Seattle and Los Angeles to Atlanta. “In the season 
of 1907-08,” Hanford explained to me a few weeks ago, “I carried 
‘Antony and Cleopatra’ as my chief offering with occasional perform- 
ances of ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘Julius Cesar,’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 
While the last of the audience was gathering I had pictures of Egyp- 
tian scenes thrown on a curtain screen to an accompaniment of selec- 
tions from ‘Aida’ by the orchestra. Antony and Cleopatra made their 
first entrance in a barge and walked up the steps to the palace as they 
frequently did in real life from the private royal landing by Cleo- 
patra’s palace. I closed Act III with a few lines from Dryden’s ‘ All 
for Love,’ but none of the critics noticed the substitution. I had in- 
tended Mrs. Hanford for the part of Cleopatra, but she became ill, and 
I finally selected Alice Wilson as being best able of those whom I tried 
out for the part to emphasize the intellectual rather than the physical 
attractions of Cleopatra. For Cleopatra was more than a mere wanton 
vampire.” 

Next in order of time came the Sothern-Marlowe production at the 
New Theatre in November, 1909. It ran only a week in New York and 
then was played a few times on tour. Practically all critics and Shake- 
speare lovers agree that it was a most unfortunate choice for Sothern 
and Marlowe, since they were neither of them at all suited in their 
parts. ‘“ Marlowe as Cleopatra,” said Winter, “‘was more a wayward 
girl than anything else, and in passages of tempestuous rage was 
merely fractious. There was no royalty in it.” The Bookman reviewer 
tried to express his disappointment by picking flaws in the structure of 
the play, not even mentioning Sothern and Marlowe by name. The 
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Theatre critic considered Marlowe totally unable “to portray the 
wanton queen.” And Metcalfe, reviewing the production in Life, 
after mentioning the beautiful stage pictures and colorful costumes, 
proceeds to say that important lines were so slurred by minor char- 
acters that they were quite lost; that “Sothern never for a moment 
suggested Antony, but rather an infatuated dotard”’; that “Marlowe 
was never the serpent of the Nile and only in one or two moments 
showed the majesty of a queen”’; that no one played with special dis- 
tinction, and that the whole production showed the American “de- 
fects of vocal delivery.” 

The Shakespeare Society of Washington, D.C., presented “Antony 
and Cleopatra”’ as one of its season’s plays in November, 1922, and 
revived the production in December, 1923. Antony was played by 
Walter W. Beck, leading man with the Ben Greet players for several 
years. For the Society, Beck has enacted the réles of Orlando, Bas- 
sanio, Claudio, Prince Hal, Cardinal Wolsey, Malvolio, and Antony. 
Mabel Owens Wilcox, who has been leading lady in the Society’s pro- 
ductions for the past six years, assumed the réle of Cleopatra. A con- 
densed version was used, omitting the Roman and military scenes, 
without front curtain or scene changes, and playing two hours. The 
scenes ran along rapidly without break in continuity or confusion of 
geography. The spirit of the big-hearted, impetuous soldier, Antony, 
and of the impassioned queen of Egypt dominated the whole produc- 
tion. The all-absorbing love of Antony and Cleopatra, impatient of 
restraints or paltering or delay or interruptions or rival interests, 
swept everything with it in its fateful development to the tragic end 
when Cleopatra, “being royal, took her own way.” 

The latest enactment of Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra” 
was the January, 1924, production of Jane Cowl and Rollo Peters. 
Miss Cowl’s portrayal of Cleopatra is the most ill-considered and mis- 
conceived assumption of a Shakespearean réle that I have ever wit- 
nessed. The Cleopatra of Shakespeare was first of all a queen who 
lived in the first century before Christ. Then she was the fond mother 
of four children, and thirty-eight years of age. Miss Cowl’s Cleopatra 
was younger, less mature, less dignified, less impassioned, and far more 
trivial than her Juliet, supposed to be fourteen years old. She rollicked 
through the scenes like a spoiled, irresponsible child without any seri- 
ous thought or purpose. Possibly she had seen the Forbes-Robertson 
production in 1907 of Shaw’s comedy, “Cesar and Cleopatra,” in 
which Cleopatra is supposed to be sixteen years old. Otherwise it is 
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hard to understand how she came to give Cleopatra such a trivial, 
kittenish character. The Beerbohm-Tree version, which she used, had 
been cut in accordance with that actor’s desire to exaggerate the im- 
portance of Antony and belittle Cleopatra. This resulted in turning 
most of the play into comedy or burlesque and in distorting the fifth 
act, which in dramatic quality is the greatest of the whole play, into a 
maddening, unintelligible hodge-podge. Portraying the great queen 
of Egypt as a petulant, inconsequential girl led Miss Cowl to miss the 
whole point of Act II, Scene 5, in which the slave brings news of An- 
tony’s marriage with Octavia. The big dramatic opportunity of the 
scene is to show how deeply Cleopatra was wounded by the news. But 
Miss Cowl took up most of the time beating, kicking, and threatening 
the slave, with anything but queenly decorum. 

Ben Greet’s “Antony and Cleopatra”’ was successful. So was that 
of Mr. Hanford, Lillian Lewis, and the “Old Vic” Company. The 
same may be said of five or six of the fifteen or more productions of 
Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra” in Germany and Austria 
since 1852. The 1923 production in the Vienna Burgtheater had a 
prosperous season. But in all these productions the most scrupulous 
regard was shown for the historic and artistic requirements. And the 
producers and actors studied the play seriously enough to master its 
meaning and essential atrhosphere. It is not true, and never has been 
true, that Shakespeare, correctly presented, spells ruin. Barrymore’s 
$30,000 a week houses disprove it. But when Rome’s dashing military 
genius at the age of fifty-six and Egypt’s tempestuous queen at the 
age of thirty-eight are presented on the stage in the undeveloped fig- 
ures and lackadaisical vocalization of a couple of high-school children, 
one can’t blame the public for staying at home. And this doesn’t sig- 
nify so much that Shakespeare-spells ruin as that some actors can’t 
spell Shakespeare. 
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BIOLOGY AT HARVARD 
By THOMAS BARBOUR, ’06 


OW that safe and suitable housing for the departments of 

Chemistry, the Fine Arts, and the Business School is to all intents 
and purposes an assured fact, the sad condition of some of the most 
important of the biological units of the University must in justice 
be brought to the attention of the Alumni. 

An honest appraisal of Harvard’s biological institutes, as they might 
be called in Europe, cannot but awaken pride. By tradition they hide 
their lights under bushels. Their resources are known to and are ap- 
preciated by the enlightened few and are not heralded from the house- 
tops as is perforce necessary in the case of certain public institutions, 
whose needs can be wrung from city or from State only by constant 
and often undignified publicity. 

The support which the several biological units at Harvard have 
received has varied greatly. 

The Arnold Arboretum, unique in its great collections and splendid 
library, is a monument to Professor Sargent’s constant care and to his 
ability to make his friends appreciate its worth. 

The Gray Herbarium is beautifully housed. No building in the 
entire University has been more skilfully constructed to serve its 
purpose. This is right and proper, for it houses the largest collection 
of dried plants and better still the collection of highest scientific value 
in any University, and indeed the only one comparable with the great 
National Herbaria. 

On the other hand, the Bussey Institution for Applied Biology, with 
a staff of the highest quality, is now carrying on research in plant and 
animal breeding, and in economic botany, and zodlogy, in a building 
as ill-suited to the purposes for which it is put as can be imagined. The 
quality of the work done there only shows that the really great 
sculptors can carve with dull tools. 

Similarly, the building known as the University Museum houses a 
number of departments which are now so crowded and in part so un- 
comfortably accommodated that their usefulness is seriously curtailed. 

The Peabody Museum wing, containing one of the largest and most 
complete collections in the world, grows daily more crowded and can 
to-morrow fill to overflowing the little space still available for new 
cases. Much of its priceless exhibition material is stored in crates and 
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boxes in the cellar where it cannot be seen or used. As a record for the 
future of the manners and customs of primitive man, these collections 
are beyond price, since already primitive man nearly everywhere has 
ceased to be an artist or an artisan after his own concepts. Indeed, 
over great areas of the earth’s surface he has ceased to exist. 

The geological, mineralogical and botanical exhibition collections, 
each well worth displaying and displaying well, are distributed in 
various rooms that are sandwiched in among students’ laboratories 
and among the narrow quarters for research which are all that can at 
present be provided for professors, instructors, and advanced students. 
The fire risk is great, for bunsen burners, alcohol lamps, and the 
electrical appliances employed in biological experimentation are 
constantly used in rooms which it is impossible to make fireproof and 
which were never intended to be used as they must be used now. 

The Botanical Museum, which is now being made as attractive as 
its cramped quarters will permit, is visited by about 120,000 persons a 
year. These visitors, in large part, do not come to Cambridge impelled 
by sheer curiosity; they have some definite question for which they 
hope to find a visual answer. They study the exhibits long and care- 
fully. Since these exhibits surely serve a useful purpose in the com- 
munity, they should be adequately protected and properly displayed. 
This cannot be done at present. 

The north wing of the University Museum building is in the saddest 
plight of all. It contains not only all of the laboratories of zoélogy, 
woefully inadequate to instruct the great number of undergraduates 
taking courses in zodlogy (nearly two hundred and fifty applicants 
were turned away from one course last year), but also such meagre 
research facilities as Harvard offers. It accommodates besides these 
the greatest University Museum of Zodélogy in the world. 

The Alumni have never been told just how the collections of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy compare with those of other great 
State and municipal museums. Its collections are intended primarily 
as aids or tools for mature investigators, and the material placed on 
exhibition is but a small fraction of the great storage collections in 
constant use by many specialists. 

I am going to digress here for a moment to try and dispel a very 
common fallacy. The idea that a research museum is an omnium 
gatherum of dusty, mouldy, or even stinking trash is still too com- 
monly held. Few persons realize that the collections serve several 
absolutely essential purposes. First, they provide material for dis- 
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section, comparison, and geographical record, without which the 
sciences of comparative anatomy, systematic zoélogy, and zoégraphy 
could not exist. It is upon these branches that the whole structure of 
the concept of evolution was founded and developed, and without such 
collections it would not have advanced at all. In the second place, the 
collections, by preserving material upon which others have worked, 
pass on these specimens, now become historic documents, so that fu- 
ture workers may observe exactly the basis upon which earlier conclu- 
sions have been founded. The third great function is that of loans to 
competent workers who, situated in less fortunate institutions, have 
no university museum from which to draw the material that they need. 
Our collections are constantly put to this use and they return to us 
doubly valuable for the work which has been done upon them. Thus 
the Museum is to the worker in several essential branches of biological 
science exactly what the library is to the historian. Without it research 
is impossible, and it is its preéminence in research, not in its under- 
graduate teaching, which gives and has given Harvard real distinction 
in the eyes of critical judges at home and above all abroad. 

To return for a moment to the Museum. It must surely be a source 
of pride to learn that in several groups of marine invertebrates and of 
insects the collections are the best in the world. The collections of 
birds and of reptiles and amphibians are the most complete to be found 
in America. The collection of fishes, rich in classic specimens which 
were dissected by Agassiz, Garman, or Jeffries Wyman, is second only 
to the great national collection in Washington. The collection of fossil 
invertebrates has surely likewise a second place, if it has not the very 
first. All of the other groups of animals are represented by extended 
series save only one: the higher fossil vertebrates. Here the great cost 
of collection and preparation has been prohibitive, and by this fact 
alone the whole collection is badly out of balance. Fossil fishes we 
have abundantly, and many priceless types and historic specimens in 
other groups, but no really adequate material; so that the history of 
the origin and of the rise and decline of the great groups of backboned 
animals cannot properly be taught here. 

Few graduates have ever had the opportunity to examine the stately 
run of bulletins and memoirs issued by the Museum. In presswork and 
quality of illustration it is without a peer among series published in 
America, and it is equaled by but few abroad. Quantity is never a very 
convincing attribute to use in argumentation, but the 112 volumes of 
these series, nearly 55,000 pages and 4000 plates in zodlogy alone, form 
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a monument to the generosity of Alexander Agassiz, the one man who 
made them possible. In quality they are surely distinguished — and 
no account is made here of the publications of the Peabody Museum of 
Anthropology and Ethnology. In order that the meagre endowment of 
the Museum may worthily continue these publications, a good part of 
its staff serve without pay, and those who receive a salary accept a 
pittance which would be scorned by a car conductor. 

I spoke of the fire risk in mentioning the botanical section. In the 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy that risk is even greater, for this 
part of the building is much older, even more crowded, houses similar 
laboratories, and has a great boiler room, as well, situated almost along- 
side of vast stores of alcoholic specimens. 

Thus Harvard has jammed into a small space the greatest zodlogical 
collection of any university in the world and one of the poorest of all 
zoological laboratories for its undergraduate students. Now that 
Boylston Hall is to close its doors to chemistry, surely this next great 
need will soon receive sympathetic attention. The Museum must have 
the space of the present laboratories to maintain its preéminent posi- 
tion — a position to which that of very few other departments of the 
University can be compared in the distinction which it has given the 
University throughout the world. 

To remedy this condition, no vast sum is needed. There is abundant 
space near the Museum for another building of suitable “mill con- 
struction” which would house the laboratories of zodlogy and botany, 
and in which the Bussey Institution should be invited to accept a 
place: it is too far away now. Such a building could be built and 
equipped for a million dollars and for far less if it be not made archi- 
tecturally pretentious. To the building cost several hundred thousand 
dollars should naturally be added for maintenance. Economically 
expended, a million dollars would probably equip and endow the whole 
plant. Such a building, being fireproof, could then contain a heating 
plant which would eliminate the two batteries of boilers that now are 
kept in the two oldest and least fireproof wings of the present Museum 
building. 

Biology has long remained silent in the face of the supposedly 
greater needs of other departments of the University. Now, however, 
the time has come when its claim must be heard if this department is 
to serve Harvard and the Nation in the future as it has done in the past. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


if ARVARD has not tasted the sweets of victory in many of its 
recent athletic contests with Yale. We have read somewhere 
Athletics that during this last year it engaged with Yale in thirteen 
ae separate sports and was victorious in but two of them. 
Searching a not very retentive memory, we cannot now 

recall what those two sports are, but we are glad that they exist. 

Various explanations have been offered to account for the decline in 
athletic prowess that has taken place at Harvard. Various explana- 
tions are always offered for such an occurrence, wherever it takes place. 
At a time when Yale was passing through a similar period of chasten- 
ing, its friends were heartened by the discovery that it was experienc- 
ing a literary renaissance. The more scanty the crop of athletic 
victories, the more fruitful the harvest of intellectual interests; such at 
least was the word that reached us from certain quarters; and if we 
suspected that our friends were merely putting a brave face upon mis- 
fortune, we were not disposed to criticize them or to question their 
right to administer to themselves such consolation as they could. 

So far we have not heard that Harvard’s ill success on field and river 
is attributed to an overmastering preoccupation on the part of its 
athletes with subjects unconnected with athletics. To be sure, the 
captain of the crew this last year wrote and published a novel, but he 
seems to have been none the worse as an oarsman for that. Has the 
institution of comprehensive final examinations required of the athlete 
a degree of devotion to his books that detracts from his physical 
vitality and athletic skill? We find it hard to believe that increased 
studiousness on the part of the athletes of the university is mainly 
accountable for the record of athletic defeat. 

More commonly held is the opinion that for some reason or other 
Yale is getting nowadays from the preparatory schools the pick of the 
“material.” As surely as all the world loves a lover does all the world 
of youth love a winner; and there is no doubt that a college with a 
habit of winning athletic victories is more inviting to prospective 
athletes than is a college that seems to have the habit of losing. Quite 
apart from the question of proselyting, the youth who aspires to make 
a Varsity team wants to be a member of a winning team, not a losing 
one; and if he has no very strong reason for going to the losing college 
anyway, he will be pretty sure to try to enter the college that is winning. 
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On the other hand, the proportion of athletes in preparatory schools 
whose choice of a college is affected by other considerations than those 
arising out of athletics must always be so large as to insure a reasonable 
equality in distribution. We do not believe, for instance, that such a 
ratio as 13 to 2 represents truly Yale’s preponderance in athletic 
material over Harvard. 

Our own theory is that since nowadays so much importance is 
attached to the coaching that a college team receives, the preéminence 
of any college in a particular branch of sport is due almost wholly to its 
superiority in coaching material rather than in athletic material. In 
order to be a good coach a man must be something more than an old 
player himself and a close and experienced student of the game. There 
are many persons who have played football or who have rowed and 
who have as much knowledge of football or of rowing as has the 
successful football or rowing coach; yet they would not be effective in 
coaching a team or a crew. Technical knowledge is a necessary 
qualification for a coach, but it alone will not qualify a man to bea 
coach. Human sympathy, quick understanding, magnetism, patience, 
humor, kindness, and justice are attributes quite as necessary to the 
coach as is expert knowledge of his subject. The frequency with which 
Harvard has met defeat of late suggests that — 

We had reached this point in our ruminations when we were dis- 
turbed by the entrance of a neighbor who has had far more personal 
experience with athletic coaches than ever fell to our lot. We ventured 
to put before him the views that seemed to ourselves so reasonable; he 
concealed as best he could his contempt for them. 

“Human sympathy, quick understanding, magnetism, patience, 
humor, kindness, and justice —”’ he checked off the characteristics on 
his fingers. “‘Where among the men who turn to coaching as an occu- 
pation will you find the paragon who unites all those qualities?” He 
named some of the most celebrated coaches in rowing and football and 
baseball. “You'll go far before you encounter any men more destitute 
of human sympathy and kindness and humor than those. They might 
have been just as successful coaches if they had been men who inspired 
affection rather than fear; but you would be hard put to it to prove 
that as a general rule the coach who is hard-boiled is a poor coach — or 
that the one who is mild and gentle is a good one. And as for explain- 
ing Harvard’s defeats on the ground of unsatisfactory coaching, as 
apparently you were intending to do, if you will measure the Harvard 
coaches against those of other university teams, you will find that as 
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sportsmen and as men they will come out extremely well in any 
comparison.” 

We admitted that according to our customary. habit we had been 
theorizing without any specific facts to substantiate our generalization. 

“Just as well then that I came in on you when I did,”’ remarked our 
neighbor somewhat grimly. “Any explanation of Harvard’s defeats 
is likely to have some truth in it, but I should say that the explanation 
you were about to offer has less truth than any other. You’ve always 
had it in for professional coaches anyway.” 

“You will admit, won’t you, that the coaching of athletic teams is 
very much overdone everywhere?” we asked. 

‘Here and there, perhaps. — No, not here, at Harvard.” 

We were able to reply by presenting the evidence of one who is not 
an uninformed theorist. Lying on our desk was the pamphlet of the 
address read by William J. Bingham, ’16, at the 23d annual meeting of 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association. 

“Mr. Bingham admits he is probably biased,” we said, “inasmuch as 
he was an athletic coach at Harvard for three years and is now a 
member of the Committee on Regulation of Athletic Sports at Har- 
vard.” 

“You can’t tell me anything about Bill Bingham; he’s all right,” our 
visitor interrupted impatiently. “What does he say?” 

“This is just a little of it: ‘We now have as many coaches on the 
bench as we have players on the field. Many of you who have attended 
football games in the Stadium must have wondered at the number of 
coaches who cross the field preliminary to a game. These men are the 
brains of the team. They watch every move in the game. A telephone 
from the top of the Stadium keeps them informed of the progress of 
the contest as seen from above, and in the larger games a telautograph 
supplements the telephone. The initiative of the game originates 
in the minds of: the coaches and not in the minds of the players. 
Boards of strategy determine what kind of an offense shall be used, 
and an elaborate system of scouting is responsible for the defensive 
tactics used against each of our opponents. I do not mean that 
quarterbacks are instructed from the sidelines, but the minutest detail 
of each play ts worked out by coaches, and the quarterback has a 
limited assortment of plays which he can use on different parts of the 
field. If he deviates from these instructions, he is taken out and a 
substitute sent in.’ — When such a condition exists, isn’t it time to ask, 
why is a game, anyway?” 
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“Well,” our neighbor replied slowly, “I suppose that as everybody’s 
doing it Harvard has to do it too. And of course it’s true that the 
game of football could never have been perfected as it has been and 
those who play it could never have acquired such skill and dexterity as 
Varsity players now exhibit if it hadn’t been for a lot of experts who are 
putting their minds on the subject the whole time.” 

We did not seek to convince him of the weakness of this defense; his 
manner in offering it showed that he was sufficiently aware of it. 

There was another pamphlet lying on our desk, “The Athletic 
Situation in High Schools,” by William H. Geer, Director of Physical 
Education at Harvard University. ; 

“At any rate,” we said, “ the situation seems worse in many high 
schools than it is in the colleges — pre-season coaching, post-season 
games, championship tours undertaken mainly for the gate receipts, 
and principals losing their jobs because they attempted to check the 
exorbitant demands of athletics engineered by professional coaches. 
Mr. Geer writes that he knows of a case where a candidate for member- 
ship on a school committee ran under the slogan, ‘A winning foot- 
ball team for the high school.’ We haven’t yet had candidates for 
Overseers presenting themselves with the campaign cry, ‘A winning 
football team — or crew — for the college!’ But Mr. Geer doesn’t 
exonerate the colleges. Here is a passage in his article that applies to 
them as well as to the schools: ‘When a condition exists where the 
maintenance of the whole athletic program, including inter- and intra- 
school competition, and the erection, development, and upkeep of all 
facilities for exercise are dependent wholly on gate receipts from a 
very few games, there is a serious ethical problem — one that sooner or 
later will have to be faced squarely by both school and college authori- 
ties.’ If the college ever does take over full control of its athletics, the 
professional coach will either pass from the scene entirely or he will 
have a much less dominant and pervading influence than he has at 
present.” 

““No; there’s never any backward step — never any return to a 
cruder system that means cruder performance, less advanced style of 
play. That’s what reducing the power of the coach would mean.” 

“Perhaps the mental ability of coaches is overestimated and that of 
players is not sufficiently esteemed,” we suggested. ‘These men who 
are the brains of the team, as Mr. Bingham calls them, the brains of 
football — yet they never had intelligence or foresight enough to 
provide for the postponement of a scheduled game if weather conditions 
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were such as to make an attempt to play grotesque if not impossible. 
One more Harvard-Yale game played under conditions such as spoiled 
last year’s game and rendered nugatory the elaborate, painstaking, 
and highly paid coaching to which both teams had for two months 
been subjected — and the idea that football is a valuable mental 
training for those who give their minds to it will be advanced with some 
hesitation.” 

“T certainly hope that we shall have good weather for the Harvard- 
Yale game this year,” was our neighbor’s innocuous answer. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE END OF THE YEAR 
By HENRY W. HOLMES, ’03 


Tue University Epiror is a better prophet than his substitute. If the 
University Editor were not very far away, his substitute, writing in the mid- 
The Class dle of the summer, would ask him for a guess as to the probable 
of 1928 make-up of the coming Freshman Class — its character as a 
body with respect to such matters as scholarship, general physical vigor, and, 
more particularly, its outlook on life. Perhaps it is mere romancing to speak of 
a Freshman’s “outlook on life.” As to scholarship, one can get at the facts by 
examining the results of the entrance examinations. As to physical vigor, the 
physical examinations conducted in the fall tell a verifiable story. But if, there 
is any difference between one Freshman Class and the next in the matter of 
attitude toward the problems of life and the business of college study in re- 
lation to life, one must guess at it. 

Yet it is fascinating to speculate as to the effect of changes in the world on 
the spirit and temper of youth, especially the spirit and temper of that se- 
lected group of youths that enter Harvard College as Freshmen. There have 
been times when college classes, or a series of them, have become the centres 
of new movements, the fountains of new inspiration. Their elders, including 
their teachers, had become tired and therefore conservative, or they had car- 
ried one line of thought and action to its extreme; the new generation began a 
new line of progress even in its college days. Will the college classes at Har- 
vard in the next few years show any such positive power? Will they even be 
eager to lay hold on life in a definite fashion at all? Will they seek in their 
courses in history, economics, sociology, psychology, philosophy, science, 
literature, and the arts to get points of view from which they may make an 
active attack on the various problems of the day? Or will they be, on the 
whole, indifferent to such problems, learning only what they have to learn, 
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“getting by” with the minimum of effort, wasting much of their time, rejoic- 
ing in evasions of the Volstead Act, playing more than they should and work- 
ing less, preferring ephemeral books, the movies, and light magazines to any 
serious reading whatever, even the New Republic or the American Mercury?” 
It is hard to state the contrast without exaggeration. What all of us would 
like to see, including the tiredest of elderly teachers (if he is still hopeful), 
would be a college generation of genuine intellectual vigor and high spirit, 
even if it were to threaten revolution. 

Changes in college entrance requirements and in requirements for gradua- 
tion — at least the changes in such requirements at Harvard — seem to me to 
have been aimed more or less consciously, but with a degree of success as yet 
undetermined, at the selection of students who have or who promise to de- 
velop such intellectual vigor. The elective system aimed at freedom — the 
freedom calculated to permit a student who had found his central interest to 
pursue it unhampered in his choice of courses. It provided, incidentally (for 
the student who had not found his central interest), an opportunity to thrash 
about until he did find it. But the elective system resulted, in many instances, 
in over-specialization, and it relied toomuch on the presence or the possibility 
of finding an interest. It has been corrected by a system of requirements in- 
tended to preserve the essential freedom which election implies but to prevent 
one-sidedness and also to prevent smattering and the evasion of serious effort. 
Every student must concentrate in a field of study which he himself selects; 
also he must include in his program one course in history, one in literature, 
one in science, and one in either philosophy or mathematics. In his field of 
concentration he must take a general examination which aims to test his 
power to solve problems in that field, not merely his knowledge of facts in the 
field. In the fields required for distribution, courses have been developed de- 
signed to give an inspiring review of the entire subject — its essential prob- 
lems and their bearing on life. Such a course is Biology 1, “Life and its En- 
vironment.” Whether these courses actually arouse interest — the active, 
eager concern to find out more about the subject and to see its relations to 
individual and social issues — will depend on how the instruction is given, the 
arrangement of the material, the methods of its presentation, and the personal 
inspiration of the teaching. These modifications of the elective system may 
be made, however, to contribute to the development of power, as distinguished 
from “mere” learning — a power that implies an apprehension of the possible 
applications of learning to life, a sense of the meaning of knowledge and its 
revelations of new beauty, new resources for the spirit, new ideals of social 
justice, individual freedom, and the value of truth, new standards of achieve- 
ment. Tutorial instruction, which accompanies the scheme of concentration 
and distribution, and which has now been extended to almost all the depart- 
ments, may be directed toward the same end. Everything depends on whether 
the end is grasped and understood by those who do the teaching. The require- 
ments are good, but they may be defeated by the teaching of those who work 
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under them. If we interpret President Lowell’s intention aright, he is con- 
cerned to administer the whole scheme in such a way as to make every subject 
the student undertakes a matter of vital interest to him, to put him “inside” 
the subject, so that the knowledge he acquires is not a mere set of facts which 
he has learned because he must, but a system which he grasps in its bearings 
on other subjects and on the conduct of life, and with the issues of which he 
has begun to be constructive on his own account. 

Entrance requirements must aim at similar results more remotely, of course, 
but still definitely. In general, we are trying to get students who have not only 
“passed their subjects,” but who have shown that they can think. We still 
insist on thinking in terms of subjects — which is to say that we are not using 
intelligence tests, but are relying on examinations in the usual secondary- 
school fields of instruction, viz., the languages, history, the sciences, and 
mathematics. Much has yet to be done by way of constructing examinations 
which shall test power rather than memory and still more by way of devising 
and using methods which develop power in addition to knowledge; but much 
has already been done and much is being done. Experiments in teaching by 
problems and projects, in examining by “psychological methods,” and in the 
reorganization of subject-matter are going on apace. Meanwhile we have en- 
deavored to make our selection of entrants more searching in certain essential 
respects and to take the emphasis of “subjects” in favor of evidences of indi- 
vidual ability. The New Plan had this intent. It takes the school record plus 
four examinations, the results of which are treated as a whole. Now we admit 
no one with conditions and we insist on the power to write English with 
reasonable clarity and force. Our entire scheme looks toward encouragement 
of learning and teaching for and through vital interest and constructive effort 
instead of learning and teaching to meet the requirements or to “beat” them. 

But when all is said and done, requirements are requirements. We may not 
get classes that respond to our best efforts with anything more than perfunc- 
tory performance. President G. Stanley Hall has a characteristic sentence, in 
his treatise on “‘Adolescence,”’ which puts the matter in a (somewhat un- 
usual) nutshell — “The wisest requirements seem to the child alien, arbitrary, 
heteronomous, artificial, and falsetto.” We get back in the end to the obscure 
and baffling domain of motives and the springs of action. How can we stir 
young people to “scorn delights and live laborious days” ? How touch their 
imaginations, give them any sense of the “outlets of the sky” to which they 
may win through study of seemingly meaningless technicalities? Our “‘sub- 
jects” and “courses” are so far removed from their natural interests and from 
the very problems (of work, of government, of religion, art, and personal re- 
lations) with which we are ourselves concerned. H. G. Wells says that educa- 
tion ought to enlighten youth on three subjects — money, sex, and God — 
which actually it ignores altogether. Youth meanwhile seems far more inter- 
ested in the world of its own doings, with some outreaching toward adult 
concerns as well, than it is in our teachings or the things that Wells or any 
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other philosopher considers important. The problem is to make our teaching 
accomplish anything like a revelation and interpretation of life. Giving up 
our “subjects” would get us nowhere. Finding and realizing their true educa- 
tional values might accomplish something. If instead of insisting on three 
languages we allowed time for genuine mastery of one, to the point of com- 
mand over its literature and the vision of the genius of the nation that spoke 
and wrote it; if instead of insisting on laboratory teachings in science we ac- 
cepted “general science” and insisted that it be well taught; if instead of 
mathematics in its distinct branches we favored the development of “general 
mathematics” taught humanistically; if in general we were more willing to let 
the schools experiment with teaching for interpretation and edification, inter- 
est and power; then we might confidently expect our candidates for entrance 
to be more eager in their attitude toward study. 

There is still another step, however, in the road toward a union of education 
and living. We still hold study and action very far apart, no matter how in- 
spiringly we teach. Is there not some way of making education a connected 
process, so that learning from books is not the whole of it nor a completely 
separate part of it, but rather that learning, as an intellectual process, plays 
into every other part of the total process of maturing and integrating the per- 
sonality and fitting it into the active undertakings of men? Do we educate the 
whole individual, as a whole? No doubt mathematics and physical exercise 
cannot be very clearly connected during college; but English composition and 
college journalism can. And in general we can see to it that we avoid the ex- 
treme of making a “sedentary and mentally pampered thinker” (another 
phrase of President Hall’s) out of any of our college students, as well as the 
other extreme of letting any student become a “mere” athlete or a “mere” 
college journalist. Studies and college activities have been divorced too long. 
The college is an educational institution, not an institution in which the stu- 
dents happen to live while they are studying. We have begun to recognize the 
fact that there is a physical aspect to education; why not recognize that it has 
a social aspect as well? Antioch College may be going very far in alternating 
five weeks of study with five weeks of employment in a real job; but President 
Morgan has faced a problem which has too long remained unnoticed. The 
Gary schools attempt to combine work, study, and play into a complete and 
integrated education; in Detroit and elsewhere the same idea is carried out 
(somewhat mechanically) in what is known as the platoon system, whereby 
two sets of children alternate in the use of two sets of facilities (regular class- 
rooms, and such special facilities as an auditorium, a gymnasium, shops, play- 
grounds, and laboratories); and although colleges cannot unify their educa- 
tional influences successfully on any mechanical scheme, they must learn in 
time that the work and play of college students cannot be handled as incidents 
if their study is to be made fully fruitful. Intervals of earning a living would do 
any college student good. The intellectual vigor of any Freshman class woul | 
be increased if every member of it did at least six weeks of work during the 
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preceding summer; and if athletics, college activities, military training, the 
assumption of citizenship on coming of age, and the choice of, preparation for, 
and apprenticeship to a job were known to be as much a part of the general 
interest of the college as is scholarship, our students would take scholarship 
itself more seriously. 

After these ruminations on the Freshman class, the reader who has had 
patience enough to follow them may be glad to know what facts there are as 
to the numbers that will enter Harvard in the fall. The total number is likely 
to be somewhat over 900, or about 50 less than were admitted last fall. This is 
an estimate, which may have to be revised, but it ought to prove fairly ac- 
curate. To date (August 1), about 660 candidates have actually been ad- 
mitted. About 270 have been rejected. From 200 to 250 are likely to be ad- 
mitted as a result of the examinations in September. The limit of 1000 set by 
faculty action last spring will certainly not be reached. 

This means that none of the candidates will be admitted by a process of 
selection from those who were “doubtful cases.” The Committee on Admis- 
sion has already admitted every one who meets the minimum standard set for 
entrance. About 280 have been admitted because they stood in the top 
seventh of their classes. All who have been admitted on any grounds have been 
admitted without condition. 

It looks now as if the next decade might see much expansion of the physical 
plant of the University. The Business School will be established across the 
New buildings river on the land opposite the Stadium. It will take at least two 
in prospect —_ vears to get the Business School buildings done, for Mr. Baker, 
the donor, wants the plans to be selected after an open competition, and that 
in itself will take time. If a formal opening can be held in September, 1926, 
even in an unfinished group of halls, the School will have to add further grati- 
tude and admiration to the debt it already owes to the leadership of Dean 
Donham. The College will be building dormitories meanwhile, a new Fresh- 
man Hall on the river and several dormitories in the Yard. These latter will 
be built on the outside edge of the Yard along Harvard Square, one behind 
Matthews, one behind Hollis, and one behind Stoughton. They will be com- 
paratively small, of Colonial type, in brick. An Administration Building will 
go up where Dane Hall used to stand. With the completion of the funds for 
the Department of Chemistry and the Division of Fine Arts will come the 
building of new laboratories and a new museum, or at least of additions to the 
Fogg Museum. The amazing amount of the total donation to the University 
reported at Commencement looks toward the carrying out of the general plan 
for the development of the physical plant in Cambridge. Much more must be 
given, no doubt, before the land to the north of the Yard can be developed for 
the uses of the Law School, the Engineering School, the Graduate School of 
Education, and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the land to the 
south cleared of cluttering houses and developed for the College. But more 
will be given. Some lover of Harvard may arise to enable the authorities to 
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carry out a comprehensive scheme. If not, the general plan will be realized 
step by step. 

And in the next decade some means may be found to shut away from the 
College some of the thundering of city noises. The heavy electric cars which 
now come in and out of the Square in all directions are a nuisance — necessary 
at present, of course, but to be succeeded, we may hope, by some quieter form 
of transportation. City planning is a science still in its infancy. If Harvard 
College and Cambridge were beginning life together there would be no Har- 
vard Square in its present location. By the time of the Tricentennial Celebra- 
tion, in 1936, we may hope that the City and the College will have solved by 
united action the problem of developing an urban university which shall lie 
quietly, beautifully, and at peace in the midst of an expanding city. 

Among the recent bequests to the University there is one which deserves 
special note. The late William F. Milton left the bulk of his estate to Harvard 
as residuary legatee. He directed that it be used to build a A new fund 
library, or in case the University already had a library, that the ft research 
income be used for research. The income will be about $50,000 a year. This is 
a notable fund for research, and the Corporation has made provisional ar- 
rangement for its use as follows: The Corporation will receive up to December 
1 next, from any member of the instructing, or scientific, or administrative 
staff of the University a request for aid in an investigation; an advisory com- 
mittee will assist the Corporation to select from among such requests those 
that promise to be of greatest value; grants will be made for not more than two 
years, but may be renewed. So much of the scientific research which universi- 
ties now conduct is codperative, requiring organization, a staff of workers, and 
housing, that without money it cannot be done at all. The Milton Fund for 
Research is, therefore, a possession of enormous potential value. 

The Summer School has been in some ways the Cinderella of the University. 
It is the oldest Summer School in the country and has had a most honorable 
history, starting with summer study under Agassiz in 1871 and pyre summer 
developing markedly under the ministrations of Shaler. But it School of 
was many years before summer study was given academic recog- _ 
nition and even now there is opposition to the full development of the possi- 
bilities of summer instruction. The simple fact is that teachers have a golden 
opportunity during the summer vacation to perfect their knowledge of their 
subjects and achieve new professional power and outlook by means of courses 
in education. Academic credit for such work cannot be withheld if the work 
is to be done at all, nor can the conditions be made unduly hard. Since many 
of those who want such credit are college graduates, there should be a large 
offering of graduate courses and the chance to earn a Master’s degree in four 
summers. This chance is offered by the Graduate School of Education and the 
several departments of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences are slowly building up 
a graduate offering in the various academic fields. If the character of the 
graduate students in the Summer School were once known to those members 
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of the Faculty who oppose the development of graduate work in the School, 
the present writer feels sure they would modify their attitude of opposition. 
The only just criticism of our Summer School one hears nowadays is that a 
graduate student cannot get enough advanced instruction. By due alternation 
of courses from year to year and by calling in good men from other universities, 
it should be possible to offer advanced instruction in full measure without 
making the Summer School a “man-killer” for our own Faculties. This year 
the School numbers over 2400 students. Professor J. Tucker Murray has re- 
signed as Director, after a most successful régime, and has been succeeded by 
Professor A. C. Hanford. The progress of the Summer School toward a posi- 
tion of recognized importance in the University seems assured. All that is 
needed is full support from the departments that offer courses of interest to 
teachers. The standards of work in the Harvard Summer School are by com- 
mon consent as high as are to be found in any institution of the country and 
as high, in general, as those of our own winter courses. 

These notes have dealt but little with the end of the year. The outstanding 
event of that period was the successful result of the campaign for $10,000,000 
The for the departments of Business, Chemistry, and Fine Arts. 
$10,000,000 There will be comment enough on this achievement without 
Ce additions from our feeble pen. We cannot deny ourselves, how- 
ever, the privilege of congratulating Bishop Lawrence, the Committee, and 
Dean Donham, Professor Sachs, and Professor Baxter on the outcome, and of 
expressing especially our admiration for the energetic and sagacious leadership 
of Dean Donham, which was based, as we personally know, on months and 
years of hard preparatory labor. The campaign was successful because from 
every angle it deserved to be. 


COMMENCEMENT 
Thursday, June 19, 1924 


Academic Erercises Faculty, guests of the University, and the 
alumni in order of seniority. The oldest 
This year Commencement fellona day alumnus in the procession was Edwin 
that was sunny, cool, and pleasant. Hale Abbott, ’55. The procession 
President Lowell and the University marched round the Yard, and then from 
Marshal, Dr. John Warren, ’96, led the University Hall to Sever through a 
academic procession. Following them double row of seniors. After it had en- 
came the Fellows of Harvard College, the tered the Sever Quadrangle, the seniors 
Board of Overseers, Governor Cox and his _ followed. 
staff, Major General A. W. Brewster and The meeting was called to order by 
Rear Admiral L. R. de Steigner, represent- Sheriff Fairbairn of Middlesex County, 
ing the Army and Navy, the Deans, Pro- who pounded three times on the platform 
fessors, and other members of the Harvard _ with his official mace. It was the twenty- 
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fifth commencement at which he had per- 
formed that duty. Dean W. S. Sperry of 
the Divinity School offered prayer, and 
the Glee Club, led by Dr. A. T. Davison, 
06, sang. 

Frederick La M. Santee, of Wapwal- 
lopen, Pa., the youngest member of the 
graduating class, delivered the Latin dis- 
sertation; Weston G. Thomas, of Middle- 
town, Ohio, gave a disquisition on ‘‘The 
Practical Idealist’’; and Nelson H. Smith, 
*13 and 4 Grad., spoke on “The College 
Curriculum and the History of Religions.”’ 

President Lowell conferred 1486 de- 
grees in course; the number was made up 
as follows: 


Bachelor of Arts......csccccccsscccccces 416 


Bachelor of Science. .....essceesees cave kee 
MMOL OP ANE. iccissccdace cseeeeves ane 
Doctor of Philosophy..... ¢awaaiele waseice OE 
Associate 19 Arts ......0cccccccecece ic, oS 


Engineering School: 
Bachelor of Science........s.eeeee0+- 38 
Master of Science..........-- Sacco ae 
Doctor of Science.......... misigaeieniee 1 

Master of Education........ peniaaneecs 62 

Doctor of Education......... Semaemanate lie 

Bachelor of LAWS, coscccscessreseviceses SO 

Master of Laws......... aide eealeia sees, 

Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence.... 8 

Master of Science in Botany. .........- « & 

Master of Science in Dendrology......... 2 

Master in Forestry. ......-..00 3 

Master in Architecture........... sagancon nae 

Master in Landscape Architecture....... 6 

Master of Business Administration....... 146 

Doctotal MiadiGiNe. 5. «occ cccccccvcewe'e 122 

Doctor of Dental Medicine........... 6008 

Master of Fublic Health............. ue 6 

Doctor of Public Health............200 

Doctor of Medical Sciences. ........ waa 

Bachelor of the Science of Theology...... 

Master of the Science of Theology....... 

Doctor of the Science of Theology........ 





High Honor Men 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A.B. Summa cum laude: 
Joseph A. Cohen, Eugene C. Glover, 
Walter H. Piston, Jr., Aldo C. Poletti, 
Frederick A. O. Schwarz, Louis F. Solano. 
$.B. Summa cum laude: George K. Zipf. 
B.S. in Engineering: Summa cum laude: 
Percival Hall, Jr. 
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D.M.D. Cum laude: Gerald H. Leath- 
erman, Leif M. Nielssen. 

M.D. Cum laude: Fuller Albright, Ken- 
neth E. Appel, Paul A. Chandler, Henry 
S. F. Cooper, Frank L. Dunn, Jacob Fine, 
Edward W. Foster, Theodore C. Greene, 
Lewis H. Hitzrot, Francis T. Hunter, 
Seeley G. Mudd, George C. Prather, 
Cornelius P. Rhoads, Benjamin R. Shore, 
Jr., Fred W. Stewart, Bancroft C. 
Wheeler. 

LL.B. Cum laude: Warren S. Ege, 
Roger S. Foster, James McC. Landis, 
Walter B. Leach, Jr., William L. Marbury, 
Jr., Robert Proctor, James B. Thayer. 


Honorary Degrees 


Honorary degrees were conferred by the 
President in the following words: 


Masters of Arts: 

WituuMm Lusk Wesster Fretp: Head Master 
of Milton Academy, under whose guidance its 
graduates have made a notable record in college. 

Rosert CHarves Frepertck Gortz: Whose 
command of the Officers’ Training Corps so en- 
deared him to his colleagues here that we are glad 
to welcome him as an honorary member of the 
University. 

Gerrit Suita Mitter: Swift reckoned a bene- 
factor to mankind the man who made two blades 
of grass to grow in place of one, and we honor him 
who has made our cattle yield two quarts of milk 
for every one they gave before. 

Anprew Jackson Ritcute: A crusader for 
education in bis native hills, he has founded and 
directed at Rabun Gap the agricultural school that 
in the mountains of Georgia stands as a beacon 


light. 


Doctors of Letters. 

Epwarp Capps: A leader among the Grecians of 
America. Learned expounder of the literature of 
the most intellectually productive people in the 
ancient world. 

Cuarves Homer Hasxrns: For sixteen years the 
faithful and wise Dean of our Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. Luminous expounder of the 
thoughts and deeds of the most remarkable people 
in medieval times. 

Rozsert Brivces: England’s Poet Laureate, 
who sang 

“See England’s stalwart daughter, who made 
emprise 

’Gainst her own mother, freeborn of the free, 

Who slew her sons for her slaves’ liberty.” 


Doctors of Laws. 
Rotanp Witu1aM Boypen: An American whose 
patriotism is not bounded by the shore of his native 
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land, who strove to bring order into the financial 
chaos of a weary world. 

Hosea Batiov Morse: Offered, on graduation 
here, a career in a foreign land, he rose to the high- 
est distinction in the Chinese Customs Service. 
Notable authority on the nation that he served so 
long. 

Harotp Dexter Hazevtine: A graduate of the 
Harvard Law School; now the eminent Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England at Cambridge 
University, — a chair founded by a grandson of the 
first graduate from the college endowed by John 
Harvard of Emmanuel. 

Owen D. Younc: A master builder, through a 
wilderness, of a highway on which the nations may 
travel and find the road to justice and to peace. 

Epwarp Terry SANnFrorp: A judge worthy of the 
high honor and vast responsibility of membership 
in the most powerful tribunal that man has ever 
made. 


Doctors of Science: 

WituaM James Mayo: Great as a surgeon and 
organizer; his hospital is sought by sufferers from 
every part of the Continent. 

Epmunp Beecner Witson: Justly famous as 
a zodlogist, whose microscope has forced secrets 
from the tissues of the cell. 1 


Alumni Erercises 


After the luncheon the Chief Marshal, 
Arthur Adams, ’99, led the procession to 
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the Sever Quadrangle. Justice Edward 
Terry Sanford, ’85, called the meeting to 
order. The band played “The Star 
Spangled Banner”; the chorister and 
chorus then led the company in singing 
the Seventy-eighth Psalm. 

Justice Sanford spoke as follows: 

Again we have come in annual pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. We have assembled in this 
springtide of the year, when the beauty of 
leaf and bud is eloquently prophetic of the 
flowers of summer and the fruitage of 
autumn, to celebrate in festival rites the 
two hundred and eighty-third Commence- 
ment of Harvard; to pledge anew to her 
the devotion and service of grateful 
hearts; to gain renewed inspiration from 
our Mother’s voice, bidding us, as of old, 
to know the truth that shall make us free 
and to be valiant and firm of faith; and to 
cherish, in this goodly and gladsome fel- 
lowship, the enduring ties of long-time 
friendships. 





1 The Latin versions, by Professor E. K. Rand, 
94, are as follows: 

Guttietmum Lusk Wesster Fretp: Academiae 
Miltonensis principem cuius tutela alumni eius 
egregie in collegio se gesserunt, Artium Magistrum. 

Rosertum CarotumM Frepericum Goetz: qui 
dum manui iuvenum hic militia exercendorum 
praeest ita se collegis suis carum reddidit ut socium 
Universitatis honorarium laete accipiamus, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Gerrit Sarra Miter: similem illius hominis a 
Swift laudati propter binas pro singulis herbas e 
terra eductas haud minus humani generis fautorem 
nobis laudandum quia pro binis lactis sextariis 
quaternos e vaccis elicuit, Artitum Magistrum. 

AnprEAM lackson Rircuie: in collibus patriis 
doctrinae propugnatorem qui in Faucibus Rabun- 
anis montium Georgianorum quasi ignem in spec- 
ula Scholam Agriculturae condidit et rexit, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Guiuietmum Iacopum Mayo: et chirurgum et 
rerum administratorem egregium cuius ad vale- 
tudinarium ab omni huius terrae parte aegri tend- 
unt, Scientiae Doctorem. 

Epmunpum Berecner WItson: animalium cog- 
nitione iure celebratum qui vitro auctifico e cel- 
larum corporis textu res occultas extraxit, Scientiae 
Doctorem. 

Rotanpum GuitieLmMuM Boypen: Americanum 
qui amore patriae non litoribus eius terminato de- 
fessi orbis terrarum fidem pecuniariam quassatam 
restituere contendebat, Legum Doctorem. 

Harotpum Dextrum Hazetine: Scholae 


Legum Harvardianae alumnum nunc in Universi- 


tate Cantabrigiensi magna gloria leges Anglicas ex 
ea cathedra profitentem quam Downing dictam 
Collegii a Iohanne Harvard Emmanuelano pecunia 
instructi primi alumni nepos condidit, Legum Doc- 
torem. 

Hoseam Batitovu Morse: primo gradu academ- 
ico accepto in terra aliena res gerere quaerens in 
portatoriis Sinarum exercendis magnam laudem 
adeptus mores gentis eius multis ei officiis tam diu 
praebitis gravissimus auctor descripsit, Legum 
Doctorem. 

Epvarpum Terry SANFORD: iudicem magno 
honore magnisque muneribus dignum quibus om- 
nium ab hominibus umquam factorum tribunalium 
potentissimi socius fruitur, Legum Doctorem. 

Owen D. Youna: vixe per avia molitorem peri- 
tum qua gentes itinere facto ad iustitiam et pacem 
perveniant, Legum Doctorem. 

Epvarpum Capps: inter Americanos rerum 
Graecarum peritos ducem qui gentis antiquae 
maxime omnium ingenio uberis litteras sapienter 
exponit, Litterarum Doctorem. 

Carotum Homerum Haskrys: Scholae Artium 
Scientiarumque Superioris nostrae iam per XVI 
annos Decanum fidum sapientemque qui gentis 
media ut aiunt aetate maxime omnium insignis 
mentem et facta magno ingenii lumine exponit, 
Litterarum Doctorem. 

Rozertum Brripces: poetam gentis Anglicae 
laureatum qui talia olim dixit: 

Ecce prodit matris fortis fortis filia Angliae 
Quae contendit contra matrem libera ipsam liberam 
Et servorum libertate filios necuit suos, 

Litterarum Doctorem. 
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To all assembled here I give, in the 
name of the Association, cordial greeting 
and heartfelt welcome. 

And now, by way of cheerful prelude, 
let me say that the Committee on the 
Happy Observance of Commencement 
Day has decreed, inexorably, that lest that 
observance be made unhappy by over- 
much speaking and dwindling audience, 
the addresses to-day shall possess that soul 
of wit which consists in brevity. It is 
written in Shakespeare that King Henry 
said: “‘Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me 
speak!’’ — and that Queen Margaret an- 
swered, nay: “Thou hast spoke too much 
already.’’ And for your comfortable as- 
surance let me add that, as your presiding 
officer, I shall not forget the admonition 
of Ecclesiasticus, the son of Sirach, who 
wrote: “If thou be made master of a feast, 
lift not thyself up, but take diligent care of 
the rest, and so sit down.’ Nor the warn- 
ing of Lord Bacon: “Let him be sure to 
leave other men their turns to speak.’’ So 
much to set your minds at rest. We have 
gathered here from far and near; from the 
distant shores of the continent, and from 
the isles of the sea and the lands beyond. 
Youth and age have come; youth, rejoic- 
ing in the splendor of life’s morning; and 
age, steadfast in the majesty of its noon- 
day, serene in the tender glow of its eve- 
ning sky. Since leaving College we have 
traveled many pathways; we have 
worked and played, and loved and lost. 
We have walked in the sunshine upon 
flowery meadows, and trodden the dark 
shores of adversity; have known life’s 
triumphs and its defeats; have drunk of 
its cup of happiness and of the bitter 
waters of its sorrow. We come back to- 
day to drink again the refreshing waters of 
life that spring from this sacred soil. 

We find many changes in the physi- 
cal appearance of Harvard — especially 
those of us whose hair is tinged with gray 
or silvered by the kindly hand of Time, 
who were students here in the pastoral 


and arcadian days of old: when we led the 
simple life and gained power chiefly 
through repose, drank from the College 
pump, were called to prayers by Jones the 
Bellringer and supplied with luxuries by 
John the Orangeman; and when golf did 
not allure us from our studies and deck the 
hours of leisure with the garlands of delight. 

Mightily hath Harvard wrought in the 
eventful years that have passed. Won- 
drous has been her increase in wealth and 
in the richness of her trappings. 

Yet in spirit we find Harvard un- 
changed; the old Harvard of our love and 
faith. With increase of riches she has re- 
mained faithful to her precious trust, 
steadfast and unchangeable in loyalty to 
truth and devotion to freedom. She has 
ever kept bright and burning the lamp 
of scholarship and learning; a pillar of 
light, calm rising through shade and 
through storm; a fortress of the Nation’s 
higher life. Wealth cannot cloud the light 
of her eyes; it but increases the strength of 
her hands. Her soul is of flame and is un- 
conquerable. 

With her raiment more splendid and 
golden than in days of yore, she stands 
to-day, noble and beautiful in stature, 
rich in endowments, yet richer still in the 
love of her sons, and with a deepened 
sense of her relations to the national life. 
In her voice is the ring of triumph and 
achievement. Her eyes are lit with the 
vision of yet higher achievement in the 
days that are to come, as she continues her 
faithful ministrations throughout the 
ages, true to her high calling, leading 
youth in that “right path of a virtuous 
and noble education”’ described by Mil- 
ton, “‘so green, so full of goodly prospects 
and melodious sounds on every side that 
the harp of Orpheus was not more charm- 
ing,”’ and inflaming them “with the study 
of learning and the admiration of virtue; 
stirred up with high hopes of living to be 
brave men and worthy patriots, dear to 
God and famous to all.”’ 
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The spirit of Harvard is the spirit of 
service. In the World War almost one 
third of her sons, it is recorded, were en- 
rolled in the service of the Nation and her 
allies, in various capacities; and of those 
who entered the armed forces nearly four 
hundred gave up their lives in the de- 
fense of Freedom. 

Again our Mother summons us to serv- 
ice as citizens of the Republic. Never had 
the Nation, in time of peace, greater need 
of faithful, valiant service than in these 
troubled and bewildered days when, as the 
aftermath of war, so many evil passions 
have been turned loose that plague the 
children of men and seek to undermine 
the foundations of Liberty itself. 

May we carry in our hearts and help 
in our lives to bring into full realization, 
the prayer of the hymn: 

America! America! 
God mend thine ev’ry flaw, 


Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to sh'ning sea. 


Justice Sanford then introduced Gov- 
ernor Cox, who spoke as follows: 

Again, for the fourth time, it is my 
privilege and pleasure, in keeping with a 
time-honored custom, to represent the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts on this 
occasion, so fraught with meaning to all 
Harvard men. 

For nearly three centuries the people of 
Massachusetts have turned with ever- 
increasing admiration to this ancient seat 
of learning. Thousands of sons of Mas- 
sachusetts have become sons of Harvard, 
and have thus made stronger those early 
bonds which united the Colony and the 
University in a common purpose — the 
establishment of enlightened free govern- 
ment in this western world. 

Schools are fundamental in our form of 
government. The foundations of free gov- 
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ernment rest upon the belief that its 
citizenship can become more effective 
only as it becomes better educated. Gov- 
ernment by the people presupposes char- 
acter and intelligence in the people. Har- 
vard has been a powerful force in shaping, 
through education, our common destiny. 
Trained leadership has gone forth from 
these halls to color and direct the life and 
character of the Nation. 

The Anglo-Saxon established the prin- 
ciple that all men are equal before the law. 
America has set up a system of schools 
based upon the idea that equality of edu- 
cational opportunity is basic in a democ- 
racy. Zealously has the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts safeguarded both of 
these rights. The integrity of her laws and 
the development of her schools have ever 
been the special concern of her people. 

An alumni gathering such as is here 
represented gives evidence of the fealty 
which an institution can command. 
Loyalty to Alma Mater gives expression 
to one of the finest instincts in man. 
Through such loyalty we are strengthened 
for the larger loyalty to State and Nation. 
Harvard’s fine record of intellectual at- 
tainment, her glorious past and her hope- 
ful future, are hers, but the results of 
these are ours. This has been a place for 
the building-up of fine individual and in- 
stitutional ideals. Both are incomplete 
unless they foster and accompany splendid 
ideals of service to the common good. An 
education is a legacy to be administered 
for the public welfare. Opportunities, 
such as come to Harvard men, create re- 
sponsibilities that must be discharged. 

The future of this University bids fair 
to be even more illustrious than her past. 
The attention of the entire Nation was 
recently challenged by the announcement 
of a munificent gift that will take the 
form of a great school of business admin- 
istration. The complexity of our indus- 
trial life is such as to demand the skilled 
direction that will emanate from the ex- 
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pansion now possible in one of your pro- 
fessional schools. Harvard’s graduate 
schools have supplemented the college 
founded by John Harvard until her service 
is now world-wide and in practically 
every field of human endeavor. 

Present at Harvard Commencements in 
person or in spirit for more than half a 
century, felicitated a few weeks since by 
Nation, State, University, and Harvard 
men the world round, is one who em- 
bodies the spirit of Harvard, one who ex- 
emplifies what Harvard would have in her 
sons, one who is a symbol of what Harvard 
is, and is to be — Charles William Eliot. 


Bishop Lawrence was the next speaker. 
He said: 

Six months ago the President and 
Fellows became convinced that three 
Departments, those of Chemistry, Fine 
Arts, and the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, must have better equip- 
ment, with added endowment for re- 
search and upkeep. The increase in 
University funds during the past fifteen 
years has been almost altogether toward 
the strengthening of the teaching staff 
and increase of salaries. 

As to Chemistry, the equipment was, 
as you well know, impossible. With the 
exception of two small research labora- 
tories, Boylston Hall, which housed the 
Chemistry Department in 1859, housed it 
still under conditions wasteful of the time 
and health of teachers and students. 

The Fine Arts Department had de- 
veloped its unique work to such an extent 
that the Fogg Art Building was inade- 
quate as the receptacle of priceless 
treasures and for study and research. 

The Business School with six hundred 
students had no fitting space assigned to 
it; in fact, it was driven hither and yon 
from lecture room to lecture room. In 
short, the University was undercon- 
structed. The same conditions obtain 
to-day. To meet the situation in these 
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three Departments, at least ten million 
dollars were needed; three for Chemistry, 
two for Art, five for the Business School. 

A representative committee of the Cor- 
poration and of the official visitors of the 
three Departments undertook the respon- 
sibility of raising that sum; not an easy 
task, for the Alumni had hardly gathered 
breath from the campaign which brought 
over fourteen million dollars. 

The Committee decided upon a form of 
campaign which we believe has never 
been undertaken by any university, and 
was full of risks as well as of hope. We as- 
sumed that there were citizens who, 
whether college men or not, realized, or by 
skilful education could be led to realize, 
that these three subjects were among 
those which are at the base of our Na- 
tion’s health, wealth, and safety. We 
believed that if a certain number of such 
men, perhaps a few hundred or a few 
thousand, could be brought to see that 
this was a campaign, not for Harvard, but 
for the Nation, through which Harvard, 
with her almost three centuries of experi- 
ence, could be enabled to do even better 
service than ever, these men, especially 
those who had made large wealth or were 
making large incomes from the Nation’s 
resources, would respond. 

Since the constituency to be appealed 
to was a small one, and all the work 
would be personal, the organization was 
simple, almost rudimentary. Indeed, the 
Committee had no time to create an elab- 
orate organization. We made a standing 
start and were in the thick of it as soon as 
we began. We expected a campaign of 
probably twelve months. The Committee 
called to their help citizens regardless of 
their college affiliations or whether they 
had ever been to college. No words of 
mine can tell you of the promptness, 
cheer, devotion, hospitality, and gracious- 
ness with which these men, and women 
too, of all colleges and of no college, re- 
sponded. While our constituency of 
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workers and givers was to be small, our 
publicity was to be as broad as the Nation 
— publicity restrained, well written, hold- 
ing close to facts, but interesting and 
fitted to meet an intelligent, public- 
spirited people; for we counted our educa- 
tion of the people as important as the 
gathering of the great fund. We cannot 
express too strongly our sense of indebted- 
ness to the newspapers for their recogni- 
tion of Harvard as a national institution 
and for their liberality in supporting our 
educational campaign with news space 
and editorial endorsement. 

I. Chemistry. This campaign has been 
a heavy one, simply because the people 
of the country have almost no realiza- 
tion of the fundamental place of chemis- 
try in the welfare, health, and safety of 
the Nation. We have done a stroke of 
work in education along this line: of 
course thousands of others are doing the 
same: but this education has yet to be 
persistent, pervasive, and saturating. 

The noble and timely gift of Mr. Edward 
Mallinckrodt of $500,000 in the preceding 
spring and the support of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs had given the subject a 
great start. Believing that even with this 
thrust the campaign would be heavy, the 
Corporation added three quarters of a 
million from the Keith Undesignated 
Fund, making a million and a quarter for 
the start. 

Il. Fine Arts. There had been gathered 
by loyal friends some $325,000 prior to 
the formal opening of the campaign. The 
purpose of the Art Department, not that 
of making or educating artists, but the 
education of curators, experts, and teach- 
ers to respond to and direct the enormous 
call for the beauty, joy, and serenity of 
Art, which is soon to rise, is already rising, 
from this great democracy, had to be un- 
folded to the people. 

III. The Business School. There was 
not a dollar to start with, but the Com- 
mittee had firm conviction that if the 
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reality of business as a high calling could 
be put before the people of the country, 
especially before business men of high 
ideals and great responsibilities, there 
would be a response. 

Education in these subjects has gone 
on apace, and, speaking as one member of 
the Committee, I may say that our own 
education, though cursory, has been 
rapid and invigorating. 

Coming to figures, we include for con- 
venience the Mallinckrodt and the Fine 
Arts start, with that of Harvard’s Keith 
Fund, amounting all told to about 
$1,575,000. The $1,250,000 of new 
pledges announced at President Eliot’s 
birthday party was a part of the Com- 
mittee’s work, but not known as such at 
that time. 

The Committee now announces the 
following: 

For Chemistry, $2,078,775 toward the 
minimum of $3,000,000 needed. 

For the Division of Fine Arts, $1,657, 
820 toward the $2,000,000 which was de- 
sired. 

For the Business School, $5,253,000, or 
$253,000 more than the $5,000,000 asked 
for. 

These pledges total $8,989,595 toward 
the $10,000,000 which is the minimum 
objective of our effort. 

The Committee has already announced 
a gift of $200,000 from Mr. Arthur 
Lehman for a new Administration Build- 
ing for University offices. We have also 
announced a gift from Messrs. Jesse, Her- 
bert, and Percy Straus of $300,000 for a 
new college dormitory. The Committee 
also announces a gift of ten valuable 
paintings from an anonymous donor to 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

From these figures it appears that a 
number of unexpected results of great 
value to the University have come from 
the efforts of the Committee. The grand 
total is now $9,289,595, but I want to 
point out very clearly the campaign is 
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not over — we still must raise $921,225 for 
Chemistry — and this University is not 
begun to be equipped for chemistry until 
that full amount is raised — and $342,180 
for Fine Arts. 

It is understood that there will be 
announced from time to time the receipt 
of cash upon the pledges in hand. This 
report includes combined pledges and 
cash toward the whole objective of the 
campaign in amounts of more than 
$10,000 for each gift, this being a report 
of the work of the Committee and not an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of funds. 

For Chemistry the $2,078,775 toward 
our goal of $3,000,000 has been received 
or pledged from the following: 

Miscellaneous. .....:0cssecccceccesee 

Mr. James Byrne. 

ee eee Or 

Mrs. James C. Melvin, in memory 

of James C. Melvin. ...........06 50,000 

Mrs. Lilian Horsford Farlow, in 

memory of Eben Norton Horsford.. 50,000 
Julius Rosenwald, at the time of 


President Eliot’s birthday party, 
and in recognition of his admira- 





tion of Dir. Bait... conse ceccccees 100,000 
General Education Board........... 500,000 
Edward Mallinckrodt, Sr............ 500,000 


A. Paul Keith Bequest — designated 
for Chemistry by the Corporation. . 750,000 © 


For the building and endowment of a 
new museum for the Division of the Fine 
Arts we have $1,657,820 toward our goal 
of $2,000,000, as follows: 





eo A ee $242,820 
EMRE Rs NEEDS 66:65 59.65 Gabe csica's 10,000 
WEES GROIN 5 5 tino wae uc'sne cde 10,000 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold I. Pratt........ 20,000 
DRIES SICIEN BIC. 65.55 cscccccecees 20,000 
TERR WAMOER so ois diicccriccscseseee 25,000 
UEC 5.65.00 waicicwauainieeae 25,000 
WEGTERDIET BOUIN 5.5 550.0 0:0s0.080caeicee 50,000 
TS oY ee ne A 50,000 


Carnegie Corporation, at the time of 

President Eliot’s birthday party... 100,000 
WOES TAY 2 55s wos d canaiewn ob ee 105,000 
Anonymous member of the Visiting 

Committee of the Fogg Museum... 500,000 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in recog- 

nition of the fine work that is being 

done by the Fine Arts Department 

and also as a token of respect and 

admiration for his summer neighbor 

at Mt. Desert, Charles William 

EGb ices cece ctovecceccasscccess CORU00 
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In addition to the great gift of $5,000, 
000 by Mr. George F.. Baker for the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
[applause and cheers] — I will give you a 
chance to cheer better than that later — 
the following amounts have been pledged 
for the endowment of the School: 






DCO ADMM IR do vs Sos sieicis s.cewine ore $3,000 
DES CURE asap a cislesinciae:soigisicieéee'e 50,000 
Goldman, Sachs & Co..........0-006 100,000 
Price, Waterhouse & Co.. .........- 100,000 


It is a matter of interest that, exclusive 
of Mr. Baker’s gift, the Keith bequest, 
and the Mallinckrodt gift, the Commit- 
tee reports in new money the receipt of 
three gifts of $500,000 each, one of $300, 
000, one of $200,000, five of $100,000, and 
six of $50,000 each, an average from these 
sixteen donors of $175,000 each. The 
Committee expects to contiuue its efforts 
until the minimum need of each Départ- 
ment is secured. It particularly recognizes 
its obligation to secure the amount needed 
for the Department of Chemistry and 
confidently expects to do so. 

In responding to your natural inquiry 
about the gift of Mr. Baker, we have 
great hesitation, for his modesty, in- 
formality, and simplicity are such that it 
is not easy to speak publicly of him. One 
feels that he would shrink from it. We 
may say this, however : 

It was clear to the Committee that the 
Business School should have one great 
gift from a man who in business ability, 
integrity, and leadership would assure the 
community that the School was really the 
beginning of a new era in business in this 
country. The Committee turned to Mr. 
Baker and gave him the opportunity to 
subscribe one million dollars. No other 
figure was ever mentioned to him than 
that of one million dollars. He took this 
under consideration. Weeks passed, three 
months indeed. The Committee knew 
that he was thinking over their suggestion, 
but that was all, until one day he himself 
called upon a member of the Committee 
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—he did not send for a member of the 
Committee, but he, a man of eighty-six, 
called upon a member of the Committee, 
and said: 

“T have been thinking over the matter 
of the Business School. I have lost interest 
in your suggestion that I should give the 
first million, and I am not going to do it. 
If, however, by giving five million dollars 
I could have the privilege of building the 
whole school, I should like to do it. If it 
were one of several such schools or an old 
story, I should not care to do it; but my 
life has been given to business, and I 
should like to found the first Graduate 
School to give a new start to business 
standards. I want to do it alone; do you 
think Harvard will let me do it?” His 
vision was greater than that of the 
Committee or of any of us. 

Great and noble as a gift may be, its 
value is always enhanced by the manner 
of the gift, the graciousness and humility 
which accompany it. Under this test, the 
gift of Mr. Baker stands and always will 
stand very high in the esteem, affection, 
and gratitude of Harvard. The title of 
the school is now the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
George F. Baker Foundation. 

My last word is this: 

Your Committee, while working hard, 
has worked in perfect harmony. We have 
had some anxious days, but we have hada 
good time out of it. Above all, however, 
we remember the fine spirit, generous 
temper, and enthusiasm of all those who 
have had a part in this happy enterprise. 
We are glad to have been in such a noble 
company. 


President Lowell then spoke as follows: 
It is too bad that Bishop Lawrence 
missed his vocation. If he had been born 
five hundred years ago, he would have 
founded a mendicant order, the most 
successful that the world has ever known. 
Now, why is it that Mr. Baker has made 
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us this magnificent gift? Mr. Baker is not 
only a man of intense generosity; he is a 
man of great shrewdness, as his whole life 
shows. He does not give his money away 
without knowing why he does so. If I 
were a stranger who knew nothing about 
this School, I should pause and say, 
“This is a phenomenon which means 
something very important in American 
education. That a man of such experience 
should give a sum of that size to a school, 
shows that the School stands for some- 
thing which a man of great vision can 
see.” 

The fact is this; all professions originate 
in the same way. They have been carved 
out of the general activities of man by 
formulating principles and drawing to- 
gether a body of men who carry them out. 
About eighteen years ago the authorities 
of Harvard made up their minds that such 
a body of principles could be formulated 
for the organization and administration of 
business. It was an experiment, as all 
such things must be. The experiment 
consisted in trying whether business 
principles could be formulated and taught, 
or whether they were merely the result of 
personal shrewdness based on experience. 
It was soon found that they could be 
formulated and taught. And what is the 
object of teaching them? The object is 
twofold, as in the case of every other 
profession. It saves a young man a great 
deal of time over acquiring principles 
by gradually learning them from experi- 
ence in an office, beginning always in 
duties where he has the least opportunity 
to see them. The profession itself is also 
greatly helped by a school in which a body 
of men make it their business to study and 
expound the principles on which the pro- 
fession is to act. 

The School of Business Administration 
started as most of our other schools have 
started, that is, by being lodged wherever 
it could be lodged. You will remember, 
perhaps, that medicine was first taught in 
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Harvard University by turning Holden 
Chapel into an anatomical laboratory. 
But when this School had proved its 
permanent value, it required, like the 
other schools, a permanent habitation. 
We believe that the School of Business 
Administration has succeeded in doing 
what every other professional school has 
done — that is, it has discovered principles 
of business which are capable of general 
application, which can be taught, and 
taught as law is taught, by problems 
worked out by the students and resulting 
in the inculcation of principles, and that 
those principles will not only be valuable 
to the men who learn them, but will raise 
the whole tone and efficiency of the pro- 
fession itself. That is the thing which Mr. 
Baker saw, and that is the reason that he 
has determined to give this professional 
school a home. Because, mark this: if the 
men in charge of the Business School are 
right, then the development of that 
School is bound to be great, because there 
is no profession which occupies so large a 
portion of the community as that of 
business. 

This drive also covers other things. It 
is a sort of rainbow connecting the ex- 
tremes of the University spectrum. It 
takes business administration at one end 
and fine arts at the other. I suppose there 
are few things that would appear to the 
ordinary man so little connected as busi- 
ness and fine arts, and between them 
comes chemistry, which touches every- 
thing that we attempt to do. Chemistry 
reaches out in every direction. Modern 
medicine would be impossible without 
chemistry. Modern industry would be 
impossible without chemistry. Chemistry 
is the basis of our whole material civiliza- 
tion, for, after all, physics is chemistry 
writ large. The study of the elements out 
of which our world is formed, and their re- 
actions and possible combinations, is the 
basis not only of all physical science, but 
of all use of natural laws for the improve- 
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ment of man’s condition on this globe; and 
one thing we feel and emphasize is that 
the $3,000,000 needed for this Chemical 
Building must be obtained. 

Now it is my duty at Commencement 
to render some account to the Alumni of 
my stewardship, and I must speak of 
something besides this drive; and, in 
fact, during the year, a little money has 
trickled in for other purposes. [Laughter.] 
It is largely, indeed, money paid under 
wills which had already become effective, 
but not altogether so. 

There has been an anonymous gift of 
$50,000 for the Arnold Arboretum. 

From the same donor, the same amount, 
to found a George Lincoln Goodale Fund 
in memory of Professor Goodale, to be 
used for the current expenses of the Botan- 
ical Museum, making from that donor, 
$100,000. 

From the estate of William Brewster, 
$60,000, three quarters of it to be used for 
the payment of the salary of a competent 
ornithologist, and the remainder for the 
renewal and repair of cases of birds in the 
Museum. 

From the estate of Harry Butler, a be- 
quest without restriction of $100,000. 

From the Class of 1903, on account of its 
future 25th Anniversary Fund, $34,500. 

From the estate of Joseph R. DeLamar 
for the Medical School, an additional 
payment of $200,000. 

From the General Education Board, for 
the Medical School, for the endowment of 
the Department of Psychiatry and Neuro- 
pathology, $386,664.38. 

From the estate of A. Paul Keith, unre- 
stricted, an additional payment of $1,964, 
239.73, whereof three quarters of a million 
Bishop Lawrence has referred to as having 
been assigned for the Chemical Building. 

From Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKin- 
lock, toward the dormitory to be named 
in memory of their son, George A. McKin- 
lock, Jr., $55,413.96. That is in addition 
to the previous payments. 
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From the estate of Hiram F. Mills, for 
the investigation of cancer, $103,000. 

From the estate of William F. Milton, a 
fund which you have heard me speak of as 
being very much needed — a mobile fund, 
not restricted to any one subject, but for 
research in any department where it may 
be needed — $1,030,236.50. 

From Miss Susan Minns, a fund in 
memory of Miss Mary Hancock, the in- 
come to be used for the Botanical Mu- 
seum, $50,000. 

A bequest from Mrs. Lewis H. Plimpton 
of $50,000, in part for the general purposes 
of the University, and in part for the 
Medical School. 

From the Rockefeller Foundation, for 
the School of Public Health, $118,750. 

From the estate of Miss Anna Blake 
Shaw, a bequest to found the Samuel 
Parkman Shaw Fund for loans or gifts to 
deserving undergraduate students, $50, 
000. 

From Mr. Galen L. Stone, for the pur- 
chase of the Bruce collection of Chinese 
paintings for the Fogg Museum, $30,000. 

From the family of the late Jacob 
Wertheim, for the creation of a fellowship 
for original research in the field of indus- 
trial codperation, $100,000. 

From the estate of Morrill Wyman, for 
the Medical School, an additional pay- 
ment of $39,915.52. 

Sundry other gifts of less than $25,000 
apiece, $684,859.46, making a_ total 
trickle of $5,158,079.55. [Great ap- 
plause.] 

Besides this there is the gift of a base- 
ball cage, to be named after Dean Briggs, 
by a graduate who desires his name with- 
held. 


Arthur Adams, ’99, rose at this point 
and addressed President Lowell as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. President, the Class of 1899 re- 
quests me in their name to present to the 
College $150,000.” 
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Mr. Adams handed a check to President 
Lowell, the audience applauding heartily. 

Presiwent Lowett. $5,308,079.55 for 
the year. Harvard’s sons are grateful to 
her; Harvard’s sons show it, and we know 
the spirit in which this gift is made. It is 
given with the feeling how much we owe 
to our Mother, who has brought us up and 
given us what we never could have got in 
any other way. 

I suppose I ought to add, let not the 
Alumni therefore suppose — You know 
the rest of the tune. 

I want to say a word more about some 
of the other things that are going on in the 
University — not much, but just a word, 
because I know I should not trespass too 
long upon your time. One of the great and 
interesting things about this University 
is that it is old. It is, to me, always a 
pleasure to have the Governor here, not 
merely for the respect and the gratitude 
that we owe to Governor Cox for what he 
has done for the Commonwealth, but also © 
because his presence goes back and ties us 
into the history of this institution, founded 
by the Commonwealth and gradually 
growing into its own independence, but 
always keeping its eyes forward and al- 
ways developing more and more. Every- 
thing that connects us with the past, I en- 
joy. One of those links with the past 
comes at the very opening of our cere- 
monies on Commencement Day, and it 
was a pleasure to me to hear Sheriff Fair- 
bairn say this morning that this was the 
twenty-fifth time that he himself had 
called the Commencement meeting to 
order; and it is the two hundred and 
eighty-third time that he and his prede- 
cessors have done the same. 

But it is a law of all living things, it is a 
biological law, that everything that lives 
must change. Any living thing that stag- 
nates, dies. It atrophies and its life goes 
out. Whether it grows larger or not, it 
must change. Harvard from the very be- 
ginning has been going through a constant 
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process of change. The time will never 
come when it will not be doing so, because if 
that time should come, it will be hastening 
toward its death. New ideas must come 
up, new ideas adapted to the times. The 
things that were adapted to the days of 
our ancestors two hundred and fifty years 
ago no longer fit us to-day, and the things 
we do to-day will not fit fifty, perhaps 
twenty, years hence. We are pursuing a 
definite policy in regard to the College, 
and, therefore, I want to say a word about 
the College. A true university cannot live 
and flourish without graduate schools, and 
graduate schools which touch every occu- 
pation in life. Nevertheless, without the 
College Harvard University would crum- 
ble; the College is the basis on which it is 
all built. It is the heart which sends blood 
through the whole body. We are now 
working on a theory — and in order to ac- 
complish anything in life, one must work 
on a theory — but, mark you, the impor- 
tant thing about a theory is that it is excel- 
lent so long as you keep control of it; a 
theory is a desperate thing if it gets con- 
trol of you. 

The theory that we are working upon 
at present may be stated extremely simply. 
It is that every man is an end in himself; 
that the justification for a man’s existence 
is the fact that he lives; and if he lives, 
then his end is not only to accomplish 
something, but also to develop himself. 
He is an object in himself. Therefore we 
try to look at the student as an end in 
himself and the University and the College 
not merely as presenting opportunities a 
student may take advantage of if he 
pleases and not if he does not. If he does 
not care to develop himself, he cannot be 
forced to do so, because nobody can be 
forced to be educated, since all education 
is ultimately self-education — but he can 
be induced and constrained to be educated. 
Looking upon each man as an end and 
unit in himself to be developed if possible, 
it follows that our object when he gradu- 
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ates is to discover not the process through 
which he has been put, but what he has 
become in that process. That is the only 
question which is really worth while, 
except as a mere means toward the end. 
The only end that is worth while is what 
the man has become when he leaves 
college. The process is important only as 
it reaches that result. That is the reason 
why we have attempted to measure him 
when h> leaves by a general examination 
on the subject which he has made his 
principal object of study. We ask, not, 
““What have you got from this course, 
that, and the other course?’’ — but, 
“What are youas you stand? What mas- 
tery and control have you out of the sub- 
ject with which you have chiefly concerned 
yourself?”’ 

You will notice another thing that 
follows from the principle that every man 
is an end in himself and the only true unit 
in education. It is ‘ndividual attention to 
each man — the putting him under the 
direct charge of somebody who sees him 
as a whole, and not who merely sees what 
he has done in a particular course or 
courses. Such a system of individual 
tutors has been introduced, and at the 
opening of next year will be applied in 
every subject except the natural sciences 
and mathematics, The natural sciences 
and mathematics are peculiar. Mathe- 
matics is naturally pyramidal; you cannot 
advance in it without retaining the foun- 
dations. In natural science there is much 
oversight of the individual in the labora- 
tory which increases with advance in the 
subject. We do not claim to have attained 
the goal; but we claim that so long as we 
do not allow the theory to run away with 
us, we have a theory of education which is 
leading us in the right direction and will 
contribute one of the many movements 
which have been going on in this Uni- 
versity for nearly three hundred years to 
build it up to the place it now occupies. It 
will furnish a foundation for the future 
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development of the University which will 
last God knows how long. Into that 
structure we shall build our stones in our 
own day; and we will hew them squarely 
so that whatever may later be built upon 
them shall be as strong as that which has 
gone before. [Applause.] 


After the Alumni Chorus had sung 
the “Commencement Hymn,”’ by John 
Knowles Paine, hon. A.M. ’69, Dr. 
William James Mayo spoke as follows: 

I bring you to-day a short message from 
the Middle West, something to tell you 
how we are thinking in regard to the 
University. It might be summed up by 
saying: The function of the University 
concerns the to-morrows; the function of 
the Government, the yesterdays and to- 
days. 

What a pity it is that the election of an 
individual to a legislative office does not 
in itself endow him with greater know- 
ledge or add to his wisdom! Many laws, 
often confusing and contradictory, are 
passed at each session of our legislative 
bodies. We all yield to the common 
tendency to blame our legislators, great 
and small, for commissions and omissions 
which, under the circumstances, are only 
to be expected. A witty publicist once said 
that in a monarchy the ship of state sails 
over smooth seas, but if it strikes a rock, 
every one on board is drowned; that in a 
democracy, the sea is rough, every one on 
board has wet feet all the time, but no one 
is drowned. 

The pressure on our ruling bodies for 
grants of money for present needs is so 
great that there is little time or thought, 
or, one might say, mental vision for those 
things which are not clearly understood or, 
at least, which cannot be readily justified 
to the unthinking voter. The ills of to-day 
cloud the horizon of to-morrow. 

The only people, under our form of 
government, who vote solidly and persist- 
ently, are the discontented and the dis- 
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satisfied who, although in the minority, 
control the government because the 
satisfied do not take the trouble to vote. 
Here is the crux of the problem, a reversal 
of the traditional caste system. The new 
caste is from below and depends on preju- 
dice for its maintenance. The university 
man, therefore, unfortunately has rela- 
tively small political influence. His leader- 
ship is not often desired by the steadily 
voting blocs, and the upper classes, com- 
posed of better-trained men, are individ- 
ualized beyond the possibility of effec- 
tive organization. Their many theories 
break them up into such small groups that 
their vote, which should be intelligent, at 
least, is politically of small moment. 

Granting that the majority of the people 
of the country allow themselves to-day to 
be ruled by the least competent voters, 
the university, through its organized intel- 
ligence, controls the future. Speaking as 
one who, for eighteen years, has been a 
regent of a large State university, I have 
found most inspiring the growth of a keen 
interest on the part of university men in 
all matters which have to do with future 
betterment. A State educational institu- 
tion can go to its legislature and secure 
money to teach the things that are known 
and recognized as necessary, but it is dif- 
ficult to secure funds for research, although 
the research itself may concern things 
that are of the greatest moment, and if 
successful would mean doing away with 
the causes of great expense to the tax- 
payer. As a farmer legislator put it to me 
very plainly, “If the hogs have cholera, 
we are willing to vote money for a remedy, 
but if they haven’t, we have no money for 
fooling with it.”” 

We find in the university faculties, in 
the young, eager, enthusiastic members of 
the teaching staff, and in recent graduates, 
the research spirit, and never fail to secure 
financial backing from the university 
alumni of former years who are in a posi- 
tion to contribute to progress. 
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The health of the people is the first 
obligation of any government. The great 
advances in science which have eliminated 
contagious and infectious diseases, and 
changed conditions which led to illnéss, 
have added twelve years to the life of man, 
and all these advances came from highly 
trained men. 

Initiative and support by private 
foundations have been one method where- 
by great causes have been maintained; for 
example, the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations. The greatest contribution 
to advance, however, has come from uni- 
versity men, the full import of which has 
not yet been realized, not only by the 
people at large, but also by the universities 
themselves. 

The research work of the agricultural 
departments of the universities in adding 
to the food supplies of the world is of the 
utmost importance. For instance, at 
present the University of Minnesota is 
leading a research into the domain of the 
fisheries. It shows their idealism, because 
they are fifteen hundred miles from the 
nearest sea. University men, for love of 
the caus2, aided by men from other univer- 
sities, without direct government aid or 
subsidy other than that given u: officially 
by the personnel of government labo- 
ratories, have undertaken a survey of the 
pastures of the sea, to determine the most 
fertile sources of food for fish. Under 
action of the rays of the sun, which 
supplies the energy, the chlorophyll bod- 
ies in the cells of plants act as machines 
which transform inorganic into organic 
compounds. A purpose of the research is 
to discover the particular rays of light 
which are absorbed by the different kinds 
of marine plants, and to measure the 
intensity of light above the surface of the 
water and at different depths under water 
where the various kinds of marine plants 
grow. Study will be made of the soil of the 
sea floor and of the rocks, to which the 
plants and many animal forms attach 
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themselves, to discover which species of 
plants are most suitable for fish food. 
Diatoms and other microscopic alge form 
the food of vast numbers of marine animals 
and are the grass of the sea. Conditions 
in the areas of the sea where fish are 
numerous will be compared with those 
where fish are few, with a view to fertiliz- 
ation of the barren regions and the trans- 
plantation of appropriate food plants. I 
speak of this because this idealism runs 
through all of our universities and is not 
in the least selfish. 

The future of any country depends on 
the proper use of its most intelligent men. 
The very individualism which makes the 
upper-class man of little political moment 
gives stimulus to the play of imagination 
on which progress depends. It is fortunate 
for the success of these extra-governmenta | 
university functions that they do not 
receive government aid, at least until 
they are established, for what the Govern- 
ment aids, it also controls. Too frequently 
government support means that the 
government agencies lean on the project, 
limiting its success by petty official or 
political interference until it becomes futile. 

Only as we estimate a government as 
composed of willing, but generally unin- 
formed individuals, do we recognize that 
their legislative duties must pertain to 
functions which are more or less generally 
understood. The universities train the 
men of vision, who step in where the 
Government halts, and open the way for 
the Government to follow. 


Mr. Owen D. Young then addressed the 
audience. 

I have been under a very great strain, 
waiting uncertainly to be called upon by 
the President to make a speech, and 
listening to these figures which have been 
presented by Bishop Lawrence and by 
President Lowell. No graduate of a small 
college could stand such a strain unless he 
had been trained in the matter of repara- 
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tions abroad. The only disconcerting 
thing, the only mar on the occasion, so far 
as my reparations experience goes, came 
when the actual check for $150,000 was 
passed up. That, I think, has never yet 
happened in the reparations programme. 

I suppose, Mr. President, that there is 
only one subject on which you desire to 
hear me, and that is the work of the 
Experts Committee. On that subject I 
cannot talk; the report, after all, was a 
group accomplishment. The group has 
been dissolved; the report must speak for 
itself. No word of interpretation or even of 
explanation can properly be made by me. 

My work abroad was, however, that 
purely of a private citizen. That much 
has been made clear, sir, in high official 
quarters. I reiterate it now, in order that 
I may be relieved from restraint and speak 
with freedom and frankness. I reiterate 
it, too, in order to make it clear that no 
public official need be contaminated by 
anything that I may say. 

I have concluded, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to relate to you briefly but frankly 
the evolution of my own ideas in regard to 
the position which should be taken by the 
United States in foreign affairs. I have 
chosen this place and this occasion be- 
cause, in the remote and somewhat 
provincial community in which I live, 
rumors have come from time to time that 
there is not complete unanimity of thought 
on that great subject, even among Har- 
vard men. [Laughter.] Gossip has it that 
even your most distinguished sons, those 
occupying high place in the world of 
Harvard and in the mere earth outside, 
differ on this most vital question. I do 
not know whether it is a private fight or 
whether anybody can get in [laughter], 
but I accept my degree to-day for which 1 
am deeply grateful, as a sufficient ticket of 
admission to enter the much-envied 
Harvard arena. 

In the beginning, Mr. President, I was 
unreservedly in favor of the League of 
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Nations. I believed that the United 
States should join the League with or 
without reservations, preferably without. 
My thought was that, the President of the 
United States having gone abroad and 
negotiated a treaty, it was wise from the 
standpoint of the United States and of the 
world for us under the conditions then 
existing to support the commitments 
which he had made. The United States did 
not see fit to adopt that course. It is 
fruitless now for us to discuss whether that 
decision was right or wrong. As a fact, it 
has gone down in history. Asa fact, it has 
had its influence upon the world. There 
are those who enthusiastically approve that 
decision. There are those who deeply re- 
gret it. The fact remains. We, in America, 
I hope, have learned to accept a fact as it 
is, and not, as do so many of our friends in 
Europe, demand that facts shall be what 
we wish them to be. 

Our rejection of the League resulted in 
the creation of a great body of opinion at 
home opposed to any participation by 
America in the affairs of Europe. There, 
of course, are all shades of that opinion 
from those who believed that the League 
was an undesirable method of participa- 
tion to those who believed that there 
should be no participation at all. Abroad, 
there resulted a feeling of hopelessness and 
despair that this great nation, so rich in 
resources, both spiritual and material, a 
nation which had so unselfishly spent its 
treasure and its men to win the war in 
order that all war might end, should fail 
them at the moment when its aid would be 
most effective. The fact is, whether or not 
we like it, that the rejection of the League 
has created and developed in America a 
strongly entrenched feeling in favor of 
isolation. The fact is that the rejection of 
the League has created abroad a feeling of 
depression and hopelessness which, while 
it still exists, is tempered somewhat by the 
hope that in some form we may revoke 
and right-about-face. 
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From the beginning, America was not 
quite satisfied with her decision morally. 
There was a great undercurrent of ques- 
tioning and of doubt, even in the minds of 
men favorable to the rejection of the 
League, as to whether America had done 
her full duty. In addition to questionings 
as to whether she had performed her duty, 
there gradually arose a feeling that she 
had not acted even in her own self-interest. 
The economic breakdown of Europe 
threatened much to America. Its influ- 
ences were bad politically, socially, and 
financially. The destruction of a free 
market for gold in the world left prices 
without any automatic regulator in Amer- 
ica. The curtailment of the foreign 
market for foodstuffs and other supplies 
left our agriculture prostrate for a surplus 
market. The pressure of all these moral 
and practical considerations has encour- 
aged discussion of other methods for 
American participation in Europe. The 
proposal of the World Court alleviates 
somewhat our feeling of moral failure. 
Our foreign loans, through the aid of 
private bankers, have alleviated some- 
what our practical loss. Our bootlegging 
participation in a reparation settlement 
[laughter] has been received with favor by 
the American people and with hope and 
gratitude by the world. Thus, we are 
endeavoring to work our way slowly and 
wearily along the road of interest and of 
duty. I have no desire to discuss the ques- 
tion of responsibility. I have no desire to 
indulge in criticism. I say with regret but 
quite frankly that Mr. Wilson handled the 
situation badly to secure an accomplish- 
ment of his high purpose. I should be far 
from saying that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate handled the matter 
well. I am endeavoring to state what I 
believe to be facts as they exist to-day 
without too much inquiry as to how or 
why they came to be. My purpose now is 
to ask, What, in the face of these facts, 
should America do? 
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Let me say first, that what America 
should do in playing her part in the world’s 
affairs is a great moral question. That 
question should be faced and decided as 
such. I, for one, object to the method by 
which we are making that decision. I 
object to having the great moral question 
of what America should do confused by a 
discussion of the merits or faults of the ma- 
chinery through which she should make 
that decision effective. Whether I should 
go to the relief of my friend and comrade in 
a hospital and render what aid I can is one 
question. Whether I should go in a Buick 
or a Cadillac or a Ford is another question, 
I object to delaying my decision or to be- 
ing diverted from my main purpose by 
the sales talks of promoters of different 
vehicles. The first thing that I want to do 
is to send word to my friend in the hospital 
that Iam coming, and then I will go by the 
best conveyance which expediency puts at 
my disposal, and, if there be no other 
way, I will walk to his relief. That is what 
I should like to have America declare 
to Europe. That quite apart from the 
mechanism of conveyance, we are on our 
way, not unofficially, not surreptitiously, 
but openly, courageously, officially on our 
way by a mandate from the people of the 
United States. That decision, I hope, may 
be promptly taken, and that declaration 
in the interest of the world and of America 
herself, I hope, may be promptly made. 

Let me say now that under the facts as 
they exist, I am not interested in going to 
the American people on the question of 
whether we shall join the League, or 
whether we shall join the World Court, 
or whether we shall make foreign loans, 
officially or unofficially, but I am inter- 
ested in going to the American people for 
the answer as to whether or not we intend, 
by every reasonable means within our 
power, to aid in the restoration of the 
world, politically, economically, and 
morally. You ask how this can be done? 
I say it can be done by frank and definite 
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declaration of policy on the part of the 
United States. We need make no treaties 
at the moment. We need make no en- 
tangling alliances. We need only a definite 
and authoritative declaration of where 
America stands in order that isolationists 
may be rendered mute at home, monar- 
chists and communists may be crippled 
abroad, and movements for democracy 
and peace in every country of the world 
may be given the encouragement which 
they ought to have from the United States 
of America. Europe is confused. She does 
not know what the spirit of America is. In 
fact, I think we have confused ourselves. 
Will the men of Harvard demand a de- 
cision on the great issue? Will they lay 
aside for the time being their selling talk 
regarding particular methods of convey- 
ance? If they will, America may yet fulfil 
her glorious duty to the world. [Great ap- 
plause, with cheers for the speaker.] 


There followed a selection by the 
Alumni Chorus, “Harvard, Sovereign 
Mother,”’ by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87, 
adapted to a melody by Elgar. Dr. 
Harold Dexter Hazeltine, LL.B. ’98, of 
Cambridge, England, was then intro- 
duced, and said: 

The unique moment in a man’s life 
when he is welcomed into the company of 
the honorary Doctors of Harvard Univer- 
sity is one full of reflection and inspiration. 
Such a moment awakens in one who is al- 
ready a graduate of the University, not 
alone the recollection of kind and de- 
voted teachers, the memory of the charm 
of early studies and friendships, and a 
sense of gratitude for all the benefits 
which the University has bestowed upon 
him through many years; a moment such 
as this also brings to him a recognition 
that the honors of Harvard have a mean- 
ing far deeper than any personal consider- 
ation. Their true significance, it seems to 
me, is that the recipient is summoned by 
the University to turn his thoughts to the 
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future and to rededicate his faculties to 
conscientious and fruitful service for 
others within the range of his particular 
calling and environment. 

The duty to use his powers for the good 
of society rests, indeed, upon every man. 
But there are exceptional reasons why all 
of us now engaged in the education of 
youth, either as teachers or as adminis- 
trators, should deepen our interest in this 
special task and quicken our efforts to ac- 
complish it in a spirit of statesmanlike de- 
votion to the needs of our generation. In 
relation to youth, and to the wider society 
which youth continually fructifies year by 
year, we are charged, in truth, with the 
responsibilities and the burdens of a trust 
of vast importance to the future march of 
events; and at no other time in history has 
it been more needful that the governors 
and teachers of universities act thought- 
fully and wisely in the performance of this 
trust. No one can study, even super- 
ficially, the situation of the world to-day 
without perceiving that the epochal events 
of the last decade have profoundly dis- 
turbed all the main conditions of life. As 
an accompaniment of the current unrest 
and change in society, a serious lowering 
of moral ideals has reacted injuriously 
upon the standards which govern eco- 
nomic, political, and legal affairs; and this 
universal lowering of ideals now threatens 
not only the well-being and security of the 
public and private life of nations, but also 
the legal basis and the peace of interna- 
tional relations. In this crisis society is 
urgently in need of an inner moral refor- 
mation, a reawakening within every body 
politic, including our own Republic, of the 
nobler emotions, passions, and aspira- 
tions of men; and the necessity for this 
moral rejuvenation is, in many respects, 
far greater than for increased intellectual 
dexterity and power. The very future of 
our civilization rests largely, it appears to 
me, upon the cultivation of higher moral 
ideals and their general application to the 
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manifold activities of life. Only by the en- 
forcement of an enlightened code of per- 
sonal, corporate, and governmental con- 
duct can nations be secure in the possession 
of economic rectitude, political integrity, 
and respect for law as the basis of order 
and the embodiment of justice. 

In the public service required for the 
preservation of these foundations of true 
national prosperity and greatness, univer- 
sities are well fitted, and, I believe, im- 
peratively summoned to play a réle of the 
utmost usefulness and importance. No 
other institutions have in their keeping, 
year by year, such large numbers of 
young men and women, susceptible not 
only to intellectual stimulus, but also to 
moral impressions. By inspiring youth 
with a sense of the dignity and worth of 
upright conduct, the universities may, if 
they will, set in motion effective and far- 
reaching influences for the strengthening 
of the moral fibre of peoples and for the 
cultivation of all those aspects of civiliza- 
tion that are based upon the stability and 
the probity of character. 

If, then, it be true, as I hold it to be, 
that particular attention to the moral 
training of youth properly falls within the 
functions of universities and that at 
present this training is inadequate, it is 
incumbent upon us to discover and to 
apply methods more effective for the 
accomplishment of this task. Ever since 
our colonial times England and America 
have been much indebted to each other 
in the matter of educational aims and 
methods. In some respects the older 
English universities have been as potent 
a factor in our national history as the 
influence of English letters, English law, or 
English political ideas; and even in recent 
years some of our American universities 
have been drawing once more upon these 
ancient founts of educational experience. 
One of the greatest lessons which Oxford 
and Cambridge have for us is to be found 
in the beneficial results of their tutorial 
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system, wherein there exists the closest 
possible contact between teacher and 
student. In this age of marked tendencies 
toward collectivism, the universities of 
England are still loyal to the ancient ideal 
of individualism in education: the teacher 
stands to the student in loco parentis and 
is thus empowered to direct his develop- 
ment in character as well as in mind. 
Some of our American universities have 
proceeded far too much, so it seems to me, 
upon the economic principle of mass pro- 
duction by machinery, forgetting that the 
finest products in education as well as in 
industry are the result of personal and 
individual labor. We learn to-day that, 
under the guidance of our far-seeing 
President, Harvard has already taken 
steps toward a fuller adoption of the old 
English system of bringing teacher and 
student into immediate and continuous 
contact — a system the general adoption 
of which would give our universities the 
opportunity, as nothing else could, to 
instill in our youth those ideals of moral 
rectitude and responsibility which are so 
essential to the development of our people. 
University men do not lose in after-life the 
imprint of the high character and the 
idealism of their teachers; men of my own 
time at the Law School who were fortunate 
enough to come into close touch with 
them are still faithful to the personal 
influence of such scholars as Langdell, 
Ames, Gray, and Thayer. 

America’s place in the world during the 
next half-century will depend in large 
measure upon the personal character of 
the graduates of our universities. If these 
men and women be robust in moral as well 
as in intellectual qualities, and if they be 
inspired in all their acts by the higher 
ideals of our Anglo-American culture, 
America should not fail to eradicate from 
her public and private life the evil tend- 
encies which now cause anxious concern. 
Thereby our country would gain the 
opportunity of guiding the nations to 
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more exalted conceptions both of eco- 
nomic and political progress and of social 
and legal justice. In the work that lies 
ahead, Harvard University is destined to 
take a foremost and beneficent part. As 
in the past the academic world will look to 
her for strong leadership in every move- 
ment that makes for the ethical as well as 
the intellectual vigor of the Republic. 


The Chorister and Chorus led the 
company in singing the first and last stan- 
zas of “Fair Harvard,’’ after which the 
meeting adjourned. 


Directors of Alumni Association 


The balloting for Directors of the 
Alumni Association resulted in the 
election of 

Roswell P. Angier, ’97, 


George F. Baker, Jr., ’99, 
Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 00. 


Election of Overseers 


To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
seers made vacant through the expiration 
of the terms of Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71, 
George Wigglesworth, ’74, Francis Randall 
Appleton, ’75, Ira Nelson Hollis, A.M. 
(Hon.) ’99, and Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, ’86, through the death of William 
Roscoe Thayer, ’81, and through the 
resignation of Edwin Francis Gay, LL.D. 
(Hon.) 18, seven new members were 


elected on Commencement Day. The 
balloting was as follows: 
On Com- 
By —mence- 

Postal ment 

Ballot Day Total 
*Howard Elliott, C.E.’81... 5169 127 5296 
*Roland William Boyden, 85. 3679 113 8792 
*Fredcrick Pickering Cab- 

“Sy Saar 3368 88 $456 
*George Russell Agassiz, 84. $341 91 3432 
*Charles Moore, ’78........ 3200 72 3272 
+Frederick Roy Martin, ’93.. 2861 49 2910 
+Charles Lewis Slattery, ’91 . 2727 V7 2804 


*Elected for six years. 
t Elected for two years, 
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On Com- 
By mence- 
Postal ment 
Ballot Day Total 
Charles Elliott Perkins,"04.. 2514 46 2560 
William Shankland An- 

WOR IO 2x5 ee Gus e wee 2420 88 2458 
Evan Hollister, ’97........ 2370 49 2419 
Rupert E. L. Kittredge, ’07. 2367 43 2410 
George Thomas Moore, ‘95. 2197 31 2228 
Percival James Eaton, ’83. 2187 39 2226 
Joseph Gardner Bradley, ’02 2154 29. 2183 
George Abbot Morison, ’00. 2057 34 2091 
Chester Castle Bolton, ’05.. 1931 21 1952 
Alexander Moss White, 92. 1434 26 1460 


The total number of ballots cast, exclu- 
sive of those invalidated for not being 
properly marked or for lacking signatures: 


By PORTA! TAME so 6icse ves ccivessewecnac 6998 
On Commencement Day..........ee0++ 165 
MMM 6cachedscasbessispwensesineoe 7163 
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Meeting of April 28, 1924 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs. George Chase Christian and to Mr. 
Joseph Lee for their gifts of $5000 each and to Mr. 
William Emerson for his gift of $1500 for the con- 
struction and endowment of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4700 to 
be added to the income of the Ernest B. Dane Fund 
and $325 for the Jefferson Physical Laboratory 
lectures. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $4617.83 for the McKinlock dormitory. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $2250 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. William Farnsworth for his gift of $500 
towards the expenses of the Farnsworth Room in 
the Library. 

To Mr. Joseph C. Hoppin for his gift of $55, to 
Messrs. William K. Richardson and George Wig- 
glesworth for their gifts of $50 each, to Messrs. 
George E. Howes, Francis 8. Kershaw, Stephen B. 
Luce and Denman W. Ross for their gifts of $20 
each and to Mr. Harold W. Parsons for his gift of 
$15 to provide for the College a membership in per- 
petuity in the Archaeological Institute of America. 

To Mrs. Shepherd Brooks for her gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Henry S. Howe for his gift of $100, to 
Messrs. Francis R. Appleton and Francis R. Hart 
for their gifts of $50 each and to Mr. Nathan Pere- 
les, Jr. for his gift of $5 towards the expense of issu- 
ing, “Harvard Library Notes.” 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$125 for the scholarship for 1923-1924, 
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To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$175 towards the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To Messrs. Edgar C. Felton and Robert Ridgway 
for their gifts of $100 each for a scholarship in the 
Engineering School. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $200 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To the Massachusetts Gas Companies for their 
gift of $200 for Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of $200 
for the Library of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Ogden L. Mills for his gift of $100 for the 
Bureau of Research in Government. 

To Mr. William Caleb Loring for his gift of $50 
for the equipment of the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of 850 on 
account of a scholarship in the Law School, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $50 for 
services and wages at the Medical School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $35 for the 
purchase of rare French books for the College Li- 
brary. 

To Mr. Raymond Emerson for his gift of $25 for 
the Arizona Expedition of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Joseph H. Clark for his gift of $7.65 for 
special expenses of the College Library. 

To the undergraduates of Harvard for their gen- 
erous gift of Mr. Hopkinson’s portrait of President 
Eliot, presented to the University on the occasion of 
his n'netieth birthday. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From May 1 for the remainder of 1923-24: Oscar 
Charles Gallagher, Lecturer on Secondary Education. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Assistants: Ray- 
mond Samue! Fanning, Harold Canfield Havig- 
hurst, Charles Franklin West, Barton Hay Kuhns, 
and Charles Fairman, in Government. Austin Teach- 
ing Fellows: Kendall Wilson Foster, Charles Elmer 
Hadley, and Aubrey Edwin Hopkins, in Zodlogy. 
Instructor: Carl Rupp Deering, in Vital Statistics, 
School of Public Health. 

Joseph Wright, Librarian of the Bureau for Muni- 
cipal Research; Bruce Rogers, Printing Adviser ta 
the Press; Wilford Cook Eneger, Editor of the Alumni 
Directory and the Quinguennial Catalogue; Mark 
Antony DeWolfe Howe, Biographer of the Harvard 
Dead in the War against Germany; Francis Welles 
Hunnewell, Secretary to the Corporation; Edward 
Stanley Emery, Assistant Comptroller. 





Voted to grant sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence, to Professor Louis Allard for the 
second half of the academic year 1925-26. 


Meeting of May 12, 1924 
The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect May 1, 1924 Adelbertam S i:muel 
Merrill, as Instructor in Roentgenology. To take 
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effect July 1, 1924: Trovor Goff Browne, as Assist- 
ant in Pathology. To take effect Sept. 1, 1924: Al- 
vin Percy Black, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Chem- 
istry. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of the academic year 1923- 
24: Guy Pratt Davis, S.B., Assistant in Education. 

Members of the Committee on Economic Re- 
searcn for two years from Sept. 1, 1924: Charles 
Francis Adams, A.B., LL.B.; Robert Amory, A.B.; 
Charles Jesse Bullock, Ph.D., LL.D.; Frederic 
Haines Curtiss; Wallace Brett Donham, A.B., 
LL.B.; Ogden Livingston Mills, A.B., LL.B.; Eu- 
gene Van Rensselaer Thayer, A.B. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Charles Wal- 
bridge Brown, A.B., Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Chemistry; Arthur Bliss Seymour, $.M., Assistant 
in the Farlow Herbarium of Cryptogamic Botany. 

Assistants: Milton Sydney Heath, A.B. (Eco- 
nomics); Carl Smith Joslyn, A.B. (Economies); 
Clair Thomas Leonard, A.B. (Music); Arthur Wil- 
liam Marget, A.M. (Economics); Virg:1 Garnett 
Thomson, A.B. (Music). 

School of Architecture: Martin Mower, Instruc- 
tor in Rendering; William Stanley Parker, S.B., 
Lecturer on Architectural Practice; John Wilson, 
Instructor in Modeling. 

School of Landscape Architecture: Robert Na- 
than Cram, A.B., M.L.A., Instructor in Landscape 
Architecture; Cornelius Earl Morrow, A.M., As- 
sistant in Landscape Architecture. 

Medical School: Associates: Zabdiel Boylston 
Adams, M.D. (Anatomy); Maynard Ladd, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Harry Cesar Solomon, S.B., 
M.D. (Psychiatry), Instructors: Zabdiel Boylston 
Adams, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Arthur Wilburn 
Allen, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Percival Bailey, S.B., 
Ph.D., M.D. (Surgery); Harry Aldrich Barnes, 
M.D. (Laryngology); Gerald Blike, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Alert Howell Brewster, A.B., M D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery): Charles Leonard Brown, S.B., 
MD. (Pathology); Lloyd Thornton Brown, A.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Patrick Francis Butler, 
M.D. (Roentgenology); William Bosworth Castle, 
MD. (Physiology); Walter Gustave Otto Chris- 
tiansen, S.B. (Pharmacology); George Clymer, 
A.B., M.D. (Neurology); Robert Carlyle Cochrane, 
S.B., M.D. (Surgery); Bronson Crothers, A.B., 
M.D. (Neurology); Hallowell Davis, A.B., M.D. 
(Physiology); Hilbert Francis Day, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Robert Laurent DeNormandie, A.B., 
M.D. (Obstetrics); Ronald Mansfield Ferry, A.B., 
M.D. (Physiological Chemistry); Henry Joseph 
FitzSimmons, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
Frederick Eugene Garland, A.B., M.D. (Laryngol- 
ogy); Ralph Kalb Ghormley, S.B., M.D. (Ortho- 
pedic Surgery); Joseph Lincoln Goodale, A.M., 
M.D. (Laryngology); Gustave Philip Grabfield, 
A.B., M.D. (Pharmacology); Robert Montraville 
Green, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Daniel Crosby 
Greene, A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Harry Fair- 





‘banks Hartwell, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Otto John 


Hermann, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Percy Rogers 
Howe, A.B., D.M.D. (Pathology); William Ed- 
wards Ladd, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Arthur Thorn- 
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ton Legg, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); George Ad- 
ams Leland, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Charles 
Carroll Lund, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Charles An- 
thony McDonald, Ph.B., M.D. (Neurology); Mon- 
roe Anderson McIver, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Na- 
thaniel Robert Mason, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Samuel Raynor Meaker, A.B., M.D., M.R.CS. 
(Anatomy); Hugo Mella, M.D. (Neurology); Rich- 
ard Henry Miller, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Francis 
Chandler Newton, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Robert 
Nason Nye, A.B., M.D. (Bacteriology); Frank Rob- 
erts Ober, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Martin Wil- 
liam Peck, S.B., M.D. (Psychiatry); Frank Arthur 
Pemberton, S.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Francis 
Minot Rackemann, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Oscar 
Jocobus Raeder, M.D. (Pathology and Psychiatry); 
James Warren Sever. M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
Albert Abraham Shapira, $.B., M.D. (Anatomy); 
Channing Chamberlain Simmons, M.D. (Surgery); 
William David Smith, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Marius Nygaard Smith-Petersen, S.B., M.D. (Sur- 
gery and Orthopedic Surgery); Harry Cesar Solo- 
mon, S.B., M.D. (Neuropathology); William Nor- 
wood Souter, A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Robert 
Soutter, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Philip 
Haskell Sylvester, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Doug- 
las Armour Thom, M.D. (Psychiatry); James Rock- 
well Torbert, Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Henry 
Rouse Viets, S.B., M.D. (Neurology); Frederic Ly- 
man Wells, Ph.D. (Experimental Psychopathology); 
Paul Dudley White, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Philip 
Duncan Wilson, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
Edwin Theodore Wyman, M.D. (Pediatrics). As- 
sistants: Harold Woods Baker, S.B., M.D. (Gynr- 
cology); George Hayward Binney, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); John Harper Blaisdell, A.B., M.D. 
(Dermatology); William Bradley Breed, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Delos Judson Bristol, Jr., Pa.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics); Robert Cartwright Cheney, A.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Joseph Powitzer Cohen, 
A.B., M.D. (Gynrcology); Bronson Crothers, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Robert Dudley Curtis, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Percy Bernard Davidson, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Richard Dresser, A.B., M.D. 
(Roentgenology); Harold Burney Eaton, M.D. 
(Neurology); Alfred Hjalmar Ehrenclou, A.B., M.D. 
(Psychiatry); Paul Waldo Emerson, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Richard Spelman Eustis, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Henry Field, Jr., S.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Maurice Fremont-Smith, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Langdon Frothingham, M.D.V. (Compara- 
tive Pathology); Joseph Garland, A.B., M.D. (Pedia- 
trics); Henry Warren George (Pharmacology); 
Thomas Rodman Goethals, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Frederick Leo Good, M.D. (Gynecology); Edwin 
Baker Goodall, M.D. (Ophthalmology); Hyman 
Green, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Paul Gustafson, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Bengt Hamilton, M.D. 
S.D. (Pediatrics); Burton Everett Hamilton, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Frank Andrew Hamilton, M.D. 
(Anatomy); Edward Harding, A.B., M.D. (Sur- 
gery); Torr Wagner Harmer, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy 
and Surgery); Ralph Augustus Hatch, S.B., M.D 
(Ophthalmology); Edwards Woodbridge Herman, 
M.D. (Laryngology); Lewis Webb Hill, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Herbert Handy Howard, $.B., M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Harold Valmore Hyde, 
S.B., M.D. (Anatomy and Gynecology); Delbert 
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Linscott Jackson, S.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Henry 
Jackson, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Joseph An- 
drew Johnston, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Foster 
Standish Kellogg, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); William 
Gordon Lennox, A.M., M.D. (Medicine); Oscar 
Raoul Talon L’Esperance, M.D. (Genito-Urinary 
Surgery); Henry Lyman, A.B., M.D. (Biological 
Chemistry); Arthur Bates Lyon, A.B., M.D. (Pedi- 
atrics); James Cole McCann, A.B. (Anatomy); Au- 
gustine Wilfred McGarry, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Wilfred Lawrence McKenzie, M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Charles Fremont McKhann, S.B., A.M., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Reginald Dimock Margeson, M.D. 
(Anatomy); Nathaniel Robert Mason, A.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Hyman Morrison, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); William Reid Morrison, A.B., M.D. 
(Anatomy); Donald Munro, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy 
and Surgery); Dwight O'Hara, S.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Benjamin Harrison Ragle, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Thomas Kinsman Richards, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Hugo Bruno Carl Riemer, A.B., M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Augustus Riley, A.B., M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); John Charles Rock, $.B., 
M.D. (Obstetrics); Eli Charles Romberg, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Alpha Reuben Sawyer, M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); Edward Bernard Sheehan, A.M., 
M.D. (Gynecology); Warren Richards Sisson, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Duncan Campbell Smyth, A.B., 
M.D. (Laryngology); James Leavitt Stoddard, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Harold Coe Stuart, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); John Baker Swift, A.B., M.D. (Ob- 
stetrics); William Tecumseh Sherman Thorndike, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Harold Grant Tobey, A.B., 
M.D. (Laryngology); Richard Goodwin Wads- 
worth, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); John Herbert 
Waite, S.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); William Irving 
Wiggin, M.D. (Laryngology); John Thomas Wil- 
liams, M.D. (Gynvcology); George Henry Wright, 
D.M.D. (Laryngology); William Bartholomew 
Young, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics). Alumni Instructors 
in Medicine: Samuel Albert Levine, A.B., M.D.; 
Harry Archibald Nissen, A.B., M.D.; Alumni As- 
sistants: Gerald Norton Hoeffel, M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Judson Arthur Smith, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics). Re- 
search Assistant: Monroe Jacob Schlesinger, S.B., 
Ph.D. (Pathology). Austin Teaching Fellows: Eliott 
Torrey Adams, $.B. (Biological Chemistry); Harlan 
Fay Newton, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Harold Lor- 
raine Weatherford, A.B. (Histology). Research Fel- 
lows: William Charles Boeck, S.B., Ph.D. (Com- 
parative Pathology); Lloyd Henry Newman, S.B., 
M.D. (Biological Chemistry); Tsang Gi Ni, M.B., 
S.D. (Biological Chemistry); Arthur Van Dessel, 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery). Teaching Fellows: Sid- 
ney William Bliss, $.B. (Biological Chemistry); 
David Brunswick, A.B., M.D. (Physiology); Claude 
Ellis Forkner, A.B. (Histology); Burgess Lee Gor- 
don, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Erwin Curtis Mil- 
ler, S.B. (Histology); Winthrop Morgan Phelps, 
S.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Harry Powers, 
A.B. (Biological Chemistry); Barry Joseph Anson, 
A.M., Fellow in Histology; Dwight Lewis Sisco, 
A.M., M.D., D.P.H., Henry Pickering Walcott Fel- 
low in Clinical Medicine; Richard Carlisle Tefft, 
Jr., A.B., M.D., Edward Hickling Bradford Fellow 
in Pediatrics. From Feb. 1 to Sept. 1, 1925: Charles 
Lloyd Connor, M.D., Instructor in Pathology. From 
April 1, 1924, for the remainder of the academic 
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year 1923-24: Harold John Bean, Research Fellow 
in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. From July 1, 
1924, to Jan. 1, 1925: Saul Berman, A.B., M.D., 
Fellow in Obstetrics. From July 1, 1924, to Sept. 1, 
1925: Gustav Wilens, Ph.D., M.D., Instructor in 
Pathology. 

School of Public Health: For one year from Sept. 
1, 1924: George Hoyt Bigelow, A.B., M.D., Associ- 
ate in Public Health Administration. Lecturers: 
Charles Value Chapin, A.B., M.D., S.D (Public 
Health Administration); Eugene Robert Kelley, 
A.B., M.D. (Public Health Administration). In- 
structors: Joseph Bequaert, Ph.D. (Entomology); 
John William Stansbury Brady, A.B., M.D. (In- 
dustrial Medicine); Merrill Edwin Champion, A.B., 
M.D. (Child Hygiene); William Irving Clark, Jr.; 
A.B., M.D. (The Practice of Industrial Medicine), 
Louis Riley Daniels (The Practice of Industrial Med- 
icine); Arthur Brewster Emmons, 2d, A.B., M.D. 
(The Practice of Industrial Medicine); Harry Linen- 
thal, A.B., M.D. (Industrial Medicine); Robert 
Stanley Quinby,. M.D. (The Practice of Industrial 
Medicine); George Burrill Ray, $.B., Ph.D (Physi- 
ology); Louis Agassiz Shaw, A.B. (Physiology); 
Joseph Treloar Wearn, S.B., M.D. (Physiology). 
Assistants: William Bosworth Castle, M.D. (Physi- 
ology); Elliott Stirling Andrew Robinson, Ph.D., 
M.D. (Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Harold 
Wentworth Stevens, A.B., M.D. (Industrial Medi- 
cine); Robert Mathew Thomson (Ventilation and 
Illumination). 


Voted to grant leave of absence, to Pro- 
fessor Charles B. Gulick for the second 
half of the academic year 1925-26, in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
this Board December 10, 1923. 

Bishop Lawrence laid before the Cor- 
poration the following letters from Mr. 
George F. Baker and Mr. George F. 
Baker, Jr.: 


First National Bank 
of the City of New York 
April 23, 1924 
My pear Bisnop: 

As [ told you, I am much impressed with the un- 
dertaking Harvard is making to raise a fund for en- 
larging and perfecting certain branches of its activi- 
ties. Iam especially impressed with the determina- 
tion to make the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the very first importance in the 
country. 

As whatever distinction I may have attained in 
life has been principally from business experience, 
it would be a satisfaction and plesaure to help by 
contributing the five million dollars necessary to 
accomplish this. 

If this meets with your approval and with that of 
the authorities, I am prepared to take such steps 
as you may suggest to carry out the desire of the 
University and of Your sincere friend 

(Signed) Geo. F. Baker 
To the Rt. Rev. Wa. LAWRENCE 
Chairman, etc. 
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Two Wall Street 
New York 
April 23, 1924 
Dear Bisnop LAWRENCE: 

I got your “before breakfast” note yesterday. 
Thank you ever so much. I appreciate your writing 
me as you did. 

I do not know whether Donham ever told you of 
some talks I had with him over a year ago on this 
very subject. I made some suggestions which I 
thought would be helpful in presenting the proposi- 
tion to any one, and particularly to my father. The 
thing all came around very nicely, and you handled 
it so well that when the time came for the final deci- 
sion and Father and I discussed the matter at length 
it was not very difficult for him to arrive at the con- 
clusion which he did. 

I am just as glad as I can be that he has done 
this. The whole thing seems to me thoroughly ap- 
propriate because the idea is to help young men 
prepare for the responsibilities of life in the very 
same activities in which he has spent so many happy 
and successful years. The School of Business Ad- 
ministration is the best possible thing for him to 
befriend and I hope you will permit me, as his son, 
to say that I think his accomplishment and charac- 
ter throughout his life will tend to set a standard 
for the School that will help it just as much as the 
money he contributed. 

Yours faithfully 
(Signed) Geo. F. Baker, Jr. 
Rt. Rev. WirttAm LawrENcE, 
122 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Whereupon it was voted that the President 
and Fellows place on record their deep 
appreciation of this noble gift which will 
continue for generations in the Business 
School the influence of one who for more 
than half a century has been a distin- 
guished example of honor and ability in 
business life. Voted that the President 
and Fellows gratefully accept the gift; 
that they execute in such form as the 
President may approve an agreement to 
construct and equip an administration 
building, a library buiding, and such 
other buildings described in the official 
statement, a copy of which has been 
handed by Bishop Lawrence to the giver, 
as in the judgment of the Corporation are 
required for the present needs of the 
School and its needs in the immediate 
fyture; and that all such buildings be 
identified as the George F. Baker Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Arthur Lehman, having generously 
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offered to the Corporation, in addition to 


his $25,000 subscription to the Endow- 
ment Fund, $175,000, both sums to be 
used in constructing an administration 
building on the corner of Harvard Square 
after the plans shown to Mr. Lehman, the 
Corporation gratefully accepts this gift, 
and it is voted that the same shall be used 
in erecting the administration building, 
which shall commemorate the donor and 
his father by a suitable tablet, or in any 
such other way as Mr. Lehman may de- 


sire. 


Meeting of May 26, 1924 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude for the 
interesting gift of the Anatomical Note- 
book written by John Keats and pre- 
sented to the Library by Sir William 
Hale-White. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of William F. Milton, securities 
valued at $541,577 to establish the “William F. 
Milton Fund.” 

From the estate of William Brewster $19,000 in 
cash and securities valued at $41,000 for the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

From the estate of Miss Anna Blake Shaw, $50, 
000 in memory of her Father, the late Samuel Park- 
man Shaw of the class of 1832. 

From the estate of George Edward Ellis, $7090 
to be added to the “Harvard Ellis Fund.” 

From the estate of J. Arthur Beebe, $51.75. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $25,000 in 
cesh and securities valued at $50 towards the Medi- 
cal School dormitory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $26,135 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Miss Helen Clay Frick for her gift of $20,000 
for the construction and endowment of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $7775 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $7595 in cash 
and $1013.38 in securities towards their Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $4617.83 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr. 
dormitory. 


[September 


To Mrs. Helen Draper Taft for her gift of $8750 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1901 for their gift of $3000 
towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff, Mrs. Felix M. Warburg 
and Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff for their gift of $2338.89 
for binding and boxing “Harvard Excavations at 
Samaria.” 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for his gift of $1000 
and to Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $100 
towards the purchase of metal cases and sprinklers 
for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Gifford K. Simonds for his gift of $1000 
and to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for 
the case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
cf Business Administration. 

To Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., for his gift of $1000 
for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $1000 
for the library of the Mineralogical Museum. 

To Mr. Jobn S. Lawrence tor his gift of $1000 
towards a certain salary. 

To four friends for the gift of $900 towards the 
expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second quarterly 
payment on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arboretum, in accordance with their vote of 
November 9, 1923. 

To Mr. Godfrey M. Hyams for his gift of $500 
and to Mr. Samuel J. Rosenshon for his gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.67 for research in 
Tropical Medicine. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her gift of $400 
toward the maintenance of two young Englishmen 
attending Harvard during 1924-25. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of 
$300, to Mr. Ernest B. Dame for his gift of $200 
and to Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $100 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $371 towards 
special expenses of the Dental Sehool Museum. 

To the Harvard Woman’s Club of Boston, Inc., 
for the gift of $300 towards the loan fund of the 
Club. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $273 for 
the Peabody Museum pension fund. 

To the Harvard Club of the Connecticut Valley 
for the gift of $200 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift of 
$50 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $250 towards the scholarship 
for 1924-25. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for the immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $150 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $100 
and to Messrs. Benjamin Moore and Dudley L. 
Pickman for their gifts of $25 each for the Arizona 
Expedition of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Corliss Lamont for his gift of $100 for a 
lecture given at the Harvard Union. 

To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of $12 
for special expenses of the Harvard Union. 

To a member of the Commiltee_to Visit the De- 
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partment of Germanic Languages and Literatures 
for the gift of $100 for tne Carl Schurz Prize. 

To Mr. John H. Storer for his gift of $100 for 
binding books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Richard C. Curtis for his gift of $50, to 
Professor Roland B. Dixon for his gift of $25 and to 
Mrs. J. Dudley Hall for her gift of $3 for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schunemann 
Jackson, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. 
Williams for their additional gift of 857.50 towards 
the George Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Charles Harris Phelps for his unrestricted 
gift of $50. 

To Mr. Horace Morison for his gift of $30 for the 
School of Public Health. 

To the Harvard and Radcliffe classes in Fine 
Arts 5F for the gift of $18 towards the special print 
fund. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: George Clapp 
Vaillant, Tutor in the Division of Anthropology; 
Boyd Higgins Dunbar, Assistant in Botany; Rich- 
ard Hazen Kimball, Assistant in Chemistry; John 
Redfield Hoover, Assistant in Chemistry; Marland 
Pratt Billings, Assistant in Geology; George William 
Morris, Assistant in Meteorology and Paleontology; 
George Vibert Douglas, Instructor in Geology; Max- 
well Naylor Short, Instructor in Geology; Derric 
Choate Parmenter, Instructor in Hygiene; Norman 
Wallace Fradd, Instruct r in Physical Education; 
Daniel Joseph Kelly, Assistant Director of Physical 
Education; Clarence Bertrand Van Wyck, Secretary 
Department of Physical Education; Melville Conley 
Whipple, Sanitary Inspector; Adrien Bourcart, As- 
sistant in Communicable Diseases (School of Public 
Health); Marshall Coulter Balfour, Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Comparative Pathology; Edward Allen 
Whitney, Secretary of the Committee on Degrees with 
Distinction in History and Literature. Proctors: T. 
E. Armstrong, R. E. Bacon, J. R. Bell, W. P. Bell, 
N. H. Borden, R. G. Boyd, S. Bradford, C. C. 
Brinton, A. Burkhard, D. F. Cameron, J. C. 
Cooper, Jr., R. Demos, R. L. Finley, C. P. Fordyce, 
C. A. Glover, M. Gratwick, K. T. Healy, K. N. 
Hill, J. R. Hoover, R. H. Hopkins, C. J. Hubbard, 
R. K. Kane, P. B. Kunhardt, D. Leighton, J. E. 
Merrill, H. Parker, E. Perkins, B. Potter, H. H. 
Reed, P. B. Schaeffer, J. W. D. Seymour, J. L. 
Snider, R. H. Thayer, A. D. Welton, Jr., A. W. 
Wright. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1924: Edward Allen 
Whitney, Instructor and Tutor in History and Liter- 
ature; James Bryant Conant, Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry; Newton Henry Black, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education; Erwin Haskell Schell, Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Management. 


Voted to grant leave of absence, to Dr. 
Andrew W. Sellards for the academic year 
1924-25. 

Meeting of June 9, 1924 


The Treasurer reported the following 
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receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of William F. Milton additional 
securities valued at $488,659.50. 

From the estate of George Edward Ellis $434 
additional for the “Harvard Ellis Fund.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $50,325 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $33,188.09 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Arthur Lehman for his gift of $25,000, to 
Mr. Edward C. Moore, Jr., for his gift of $2000 and 
to Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop for her gift of $50 for 
the construction and endowment of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To the Class of 1897 for their gift of $10,000 to 
establish the “Class of 1897 Fund.” 

To anonymous friends for the gift of $4500 for a 
certain salary. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of $4509 
for the Farlow Herbarium publications. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $3000 to 
be used in payment of a certain salary. 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the gift of $2500 
for the Psycho-Educational Clinic in the Graduate 
School of Education. 

To Mr. Stevenson E. Ward for his gift of $1000, 
to the R. H. White Company for the gift of 8333.33, 
to Conrad and Company, Incorporated, for their 
gift of $100 and to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of 
$83.33 for the case system of teaching in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Henry S. Hunnewell for his gift of $1090 
and to Mr. William R. Coe for his gift of $500 for 
the purchase of land for the Arnold Arboretum. 

To the Class of 1905 for their gift of $600 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Walter S. Barker for his gift of $500 for 
research in Economics. 

To Mr. W. Cameron Forbes for his gift of 8190 
and to Mrs. William H. Forbes for her gift of $400 
for metal cases and sprinklers for the Astronomical 
Observatory. 

To Messrs. Andrew Adie, Howard Coonley and 
Arthur Dupee for their gifts of $30, to Professor 
Archibald Cary Coolidge for his gift of $500 and to 
Mr. Charles H. Taylor for his gift of $25 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.67 for research in 
Tropical Medicine. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 8287.50 
towards a certain salary. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for the immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. and John C. Olmsted 
for their gift of $125 for the pyrchase of books for 
the Graduate School of Business Administration 

To Mr. William North Duane for his gift of $100 
for the Arizona Expedition of the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $75 for the 
Bowers prizes in Fine Arts. 
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To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and to Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $57.50 toward the George Schune- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Charles Weil for his gift of $25 towards 
a certain salary. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
place on record their deep appreciation of 
Mr. Felix M. Warburg’s splendid gift of 
$500,000 to the Fogg Art Museum, which 
will help to make possible the erection of a 
much needed new museum building. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
gratefully accept the gift; and that, in 
view of the fact that the new building 
will consist of three parts, these three 
parts be known, whenever the consent of 
the three parties named can be obtained 
from them or their families, as the 
‘*‘Forbes Wing,”’ the “Sachs Wing,” and 
the “Warburg Wing.” 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mrs. 
James C. Melvin for her generous gift of 
$50,000 in memory of her husband, to be 
used for the proposed group of new Chem- 
istry buildings. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: j 

To take effect June 1, 1924: Trevor Goff Browne, 
as Assistant in Pathology, Cancer Commission; Har- 
old Everett Smiley, as Instructor in Bacteriology. 
To take effect Sept. 1, 1924: Arthur E. Murphy, as 
Murphy Scholar; Charles Frederick Remer, as 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; Elmer Raymond Schaeffer as Instructor 
in Physics; Henry Lloyd Smyth, as Professor of 


Mining and Metallurgy and Director of the Mining 
and Metatlurgical Laboratories. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from July 1, 1924: Albert Collins 
Cline, Assistant to the Director of the Harvard Forest 
and Instructor in Forestry; Paul Rupert Gast, In- 
structor in Forestry. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: James William 
Davenport Seymour, Secretary to the University for 
Information and Secretary for Alumni A fairs; Rob- 
ert Earle Bacon, Dejmar Leighton, Lawrence Shaw 
Mayo, and Edward Allen Whitney, Assistant Deans 
Harvard College. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, 
an Economics: Floyd Elmer Armstrong, Walter 
Richmond Gardner, Martin Shugrue. 


[September 


Assistants: Malcolm Dole, in Chemistry; Oscar 
Cleon Bridgm«n, to the Director of the Gibbs Labora- 
tory; Donald Wood Gilbert, in Economics; Donald 
Mitchell Oenelager, in Fine Arts; William Clement 
Eaton, Erik Achorn, Paul Herman Buck, Curtis 
Chandler Williams, Jr., Chester Hugo Kirby, John 
Donald Barnhart, Rising Lake Morrow, Paul 
Perham Cram, and Edward Dwight Salmon, in 
History; Horatio Wellington Lamson, Frederick 
Hales Drake, Knox Charlton Black, John Grover 
Albright, Charles Wilbur Ufford, William James 
Cahill, and David Henry Harris, in Physics; Karl 
Edward Zener, in Psychology. Instructors: Lawrence 
Percival Hall, in Chemistry; Henry Harmon Stevens 
and Harry William Pfund, in German; John Robert 
Williams, Paul Bigelow Schaeffer, and Floyd Sey- 
ward Lear, in History; Morrill Thornton Dow, in 
Physics. 

Howard Warner Starkweather, Research Fellow 
in Chemistry; John Clarke Slater, Bayard Cuting 
Fellow for Research in Physics; John Gilbert Beebe- 
Center, Tutor in Psychology; Robert Darius How- 
ard, Tutor in History and Literature; Glover Morrill 
Allen, Lecturer on Zodélogy. 

Graduate School of Business Administration: 
John Popham Sedgwick, Instructor in Finance; 
Harold Hazen Thurlby, Instructor in Transporta- 
tion; Clifford Michael Collins, Wyman Parkhurst 
Fiske, and Arthur Warren Hanson, Instructors in 
Accounting; Clarence Brett Piper and Donald Bor- 
den Smith, Instructors in Statistics; Gorton James, 
Instructor in Industrial Management; John Wallace 
Riegel, Instructor in Labor Relations: Arthur Vernon 
Woodworth, Instructor in Corporation Finance; Ed- 
gar Judson Rich, Lecturer on Transportation; Deane 
Waldo Malott, Assistant Dean. 


Voted to appoint William Morton 
Wheeler, Exchange Professor to France 
for the second half of 1924-25. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For two years from Sept. 1, 1924: Neil Hopper 
Borden, Instructor in Business Policy and Assistant 
Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1924: John Clarke 
Slater, Instructor in Physics; William Thomson, In- 
structor in Semitic Languages and History; Donald 
Kirk David, Assistant Professor of Marketing; Mal- 
colm Perrine McNair, Assistant Professor of Mar- 
keting; Clinton Poston Biddle, Assistant Professor 
of Investment Banking; and Assistant Dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

Medical School: Thomas Ellwood Buckman, In- 
structor in Pediatrics; Gilbert Horrax, Instructor in 
Surgery; Merrill Clary Sosman, Instructor in Roent- 
genology; William Carter Quinby, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Genito-Urinary Surgery; James Dellinger 
Barney, Assistant Professor of Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery; Arlie Vernon Bock, Assistant Professor of Med- 
tcine; Harry Clyde Trimble, Assistant Professor of 
Biological Chemistry (and Dental School). 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Industrial Account- 
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ing, to serve for five years from Sept. 1, 
1924: whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Thomas Henry Sanders 
was elected. 

Voted to appoint Miss Bertha Vyver, a 
Trustee of the Harvard House at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in place of Miss Marie 
Corelli, deceased. 

Voted to grant sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence, to Professor George P. Baker for 
the academic year 1924-25, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

“oted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Francis B. Sayre for the academic 
year 1924-25. 


Meeting of June 18, 1924 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Gordon McKay, $146,069.38 
additional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $50,320 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $21,599.50 and $1029.50 in cash towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $10,000 
towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $200 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $4617.83 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To Mr. Howard Elliott and to Harris, Forbes & 
Company, Inc. for their gifts of $1000 each for the 
case system of teaching in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mr. Charles S. Fairchild for his unrestricted 
gift of $1000. 

To Dr. Homer Gage for his gift of $700 for the 
current expenses of Biology 1. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $1250 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. William Amory Gardner for his gift of 
$500, to Mr. Percy H. Clark for his gift of $100 and 
to Mr. Henry Latimer Seaver for his gift of $20 for 
the construction and endowment of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 to 
supplement a certain salary. 
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To Mr. John H. Cox for his gift of $100 for the 
Kittredge Anniversary Fund. 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $100 for the 
Dante Society Prize. 

To the Harvard Menorah Society for the gift of 
$100 for the Harvard Menorah Society prize. 

To the Society of Harvard Dames for the ad li- 
tional gift of $92 towards the Harvard Dames’ 
Scholarship Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $99 for the 
Department of Physiology. 

To Messrs. Alexander Forbes an! Dudley L. 
Pickman for their gifts of $50 each for the Bermuda 
Biological Station. 

To Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of 
$46.41 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Messrs. Louis R. Daniels, Frank A. Downs 
and George Parcher for their gifts of $15 each for 
the School of Public Health. 


Voted to accept with thanks the very 
generous offer of Mr. Arch W. Shaw to 
contribute $50,000 to the University in 
accordance with the terms of his letter to 
Bishop Lawrence dated June 17, 1924. 

Voted to accept with gratitude the gift 
of $6000 from the Class of 1889 on the 
terms set forth in their letter of June 13, 
1924, understanding that the expression 
“worthy student” or “deserving stu- 
denc”’ is to be taken in the sense that is 
applied by the University to all such 
cases, that is, the recipient must have a 
scholarship record which under the pres- 
ent practice means an average grade in 
the preceding year of not less than B. 

Voted to accept the generous offer of an 
anonymous donor establishing a prize to 
be known as the “Harvard Prize in Uni- 
versity Architecture,’’ consisting of a first 
prize of $250 a year and a second prize of 
$50 a year “‘to the Architectural students 
who in competition will prepare plans and 
elevations for buildings which now or in 
the future may be needed by the Univer- 
sity, the specifications for each annual 
contest to be drawn up by the Dean of the 
School of Architecture in consultation 
with the President of the University.” 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
accept with gratitude the gift of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., of $500,000 for the 
enlargement of the Fogg Art Museum, in 
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recognition of his high appreciation of the 
distinguished services of President Eliot 
whose nineticth birthday has so recently 
been celebrated; and the Corporation will 
at the proper time consider the form which 
this memorial will take. 

The President reported the death of 
James Murry Gallison, Assistant in Sur- 
gery, Courses for Graduates, which oc- 
curred on the fourteenth instant in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1924: 


George Burrill Ray, as Instructor in Physiology, 
School of Public Health; Norman Dunshee Scott, as 
Instructor in Chemistry; Herbert Sidney Langfeld, 
as Associate Professor of Psychology. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From July 1 to Sept. 1, 1924: Alfred Chester 
Hanford, Director of the Summer School. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Arthur Randall 
Davis, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; Rus- 
sell LeGrand Carpenter, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Zoélogy; Gardner Murphy, Research Fellow in Psy- 
chology; George Schwab and Philip Ainsworth 
Means, Associates in Anthropology; John Joseph 
Sexton, Instructor in French. Tutors in the Divi- 
sion of Modern Languages: Arthur Burkhard, 
Frank Stanton Cawley, John Nash Douglas Bush, 
Theodore Merryman Hattield, David Mason Little, 
Jr., John Burns Martin, Robert Gale Noyes, Ri- 
cardo Beckwith Quintana, Warner Grenelle Rice, 
Nathan Comfort Starr, Henry William Taeusch, 
William Maddux Tanner, George McGill Vogt, 
Lawrence Bergmann Wallis, Frederick Glover 
White, Edwin Miner Wright. 

Graduate School of Education: Jesse Buttrick 
Davis, Lecturer on Secondary Education; Francis 
Trow Spaulding and Lofton Leland Dudley, In- 
structors in Education; Stuart M. Stoke and Guy 
Pratt Davis, Assistanis in Education. 

Medical School: Donald Storrs King, Hermann 
Ludwig Blumgart, Howard Burr Jackson, Charles 
Austin Doan, Edward Stanley Emery, Jr., William 
Parry Murphy, Louis Wolff, and Hugo Oskar Alt- 
now, Assistants in Medicine; John Michael Fallon, 
Assistant in Anatomy; Donald Norman Medearis, 
Dugald Edmund Smith Brown, and Vladimir Alex- 
ander Pertzoff, Teaching Fellows in Physiology; 
Thomas Patrician Hughes, Research Fellow in Bac- 
terivlogy; Raphael Isaacs and William Richard Oh- 
ler, Instructors in Medicine. 

Dental School: For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: 
Hamlet Frederick Aitken, Instructor in Drawing; 
Earle Clinton Cummings, D.M.D., Instructor in 
Roentgenology; Adelbert Fernald, D.M.D., Instruc- 
tor in Orthodontia and Curator of the Dental Museum; 
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Charles Allen Jameson, D.M.D., Instructor in An- 
esthesia; Edwin Newell Kent, D.M.D., Lecturer on 
Conduct of Practice. Instructors in Operative Den- 
tistry: Harold Wales Alden, D.M.D.; Horatio Le- 
Seur Andrews, D.M.D.; Walter Irving Ashland, 
D.M.D.; Oswald Franklin Banks, D.M.D.; Walter 
Irving Brigham, D.M.D.; Charles Boardman Burn- 
ham, D.M.D.; Ernest Earl Carle, D.M.D.; Harold 
Arthur Carnes, D.M.D.; Raymond Paul Cassidy, 
D.M.D.; Harry Sylvester Clark, $.B., D.M.D.; 
Benjamin Howard Codman, D.M.D.; Arthur Syl- 
vester Crowley, D.M.D.; Ralph Corydon Curtis, 
D.M.D.; Frank Holmes Cushman, S.B., D.M.D.; 
Raeburn Roundy Davenport, D.M.D.; Walter 
Alonzo Davis, D.M.D.; Francis Paul Devlin, A.B., 
D.M.D.; Leon Edward Dulac, D.M.D.; Arthur 
Warren Eldred, D.M.D.; Henry Gilman, A.B., 
D.M.D.; Gordon Hall, D.M.D.; Thomas Bernard 
Hayden, D.M.D.; Stuart Roberts Hayman, 
D.M.D.; Albert Benton Jewell, D.M.D.; Paul Bur- 
rows Le Baron, D.M.D.; Sterling Nye Loveland, 
D.M.D.; Leslie Herbert Naylor, D.M.D.; Joseph 
William Nevins, D.M.D.; Joseph Totten Paul, 
D.M.D.; George Porter Pendleton, D.M.D.; 
Charles Gilman Pike, D.M.D.; Harold Chester 
Robinson, D.M.D.; Arthur Verne Rogers, D.M.D.; 
Frank Packard Simpson, D.M.D.; Henry Car!ton 
Spencer, D.M.D.; David Frederick Spinney, 
D.M.D.; William Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D.; 
George Abel Staples, D.M.D.; Roger Browne Taft, 
D.M.D.; John Talbot Timlin, D.M.D.; Harold El- 
liott Tingley, D.M.D.; William Harry Weston, 
D.M.D.; Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, D.M.D.; 
Thomas Weston Wood, Jr., A.M., D.M.D.; Eugene 
Barry Wyman, D.M.D.; Walter Edward Young, 
D.M.D.; Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Charles 
William Berry, $.B., D.M.D.; Charles William 
Goetz, D.M.D.; Herbert Israel Margolis, D.M.D.; 
George Philadelp'eus Phillips, A.B., D.M.D.; 
Richard Burton Smith, D.M.D.; Norman Warren 
Swett, D.M.D.; Instructors in Extracting and Anes- 
thesia: Edwin Linwood Farrington, D.M.D.; John 
Hassan Jaffar, D.M.D.; William James Kenefick, 
D.M.D.; Harold Albert Kent, D.M.D.; Frank Her- 
bert Leslie, D.M.D.; Joseph Aloysius Ring 
D.M.D.; Fred Goldsmith Rollins, D.M.D.; John 
Mark Smith, D.M.D.; Oliver Perry Wolfe, D M.D., 
Instructors in Orthodontia: George Nathan Abbott, 
D.M.D.; Fred Ralph Blumenthal, D.M.D.; Adrian 
Paul Brodeur, D.M.D.; Ralph Edward Gove, 
D.M.D. Instructors in Oral Surgery; Francis Ches- 
ter Durant, D.M.D.; Philip Ignatius Johnson, 
D.M.D. Assistants in Operative Dentistry: Ronald 
Martin King, D.M.D.; John Gilbert Ray, D.M.D.; 
Ralph Maurice Towle, D.M.D. Assistants in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry: Henry Joseph Carney, D.M.D.; 
Arthur Michael Maloney, D.M.D.; Rolla Beane 
Sargent, D.M.D.; Richard Lawrence Smith, 
D.M.D.; Charles Kenneth Veo, D.M.D. Assistants 
in Extracting and Anesthesia: Russell Samuel Phil- 
lips, D.M.D.; Moses Solomon Strock, D.M.D.; 
William Augustine Walsh, A.B., D.M.D. Assistant 
in Orthodontic Technique: Shinji Fujishiro, D.D.S., 
D.M.D. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1924: Edwin Carter 
Blaisdell, Assistant Professor of Clinical Dentistry; 
Martin Bassett Dill, Assistant Professor of Opera- 
tive Dentistry. 
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Joint Committee on Phillips Brooks House: George 
Grafton Wilson, Chairman; Edward Caldwell 
Moore, George Henry Chase, George Wiggles- 
worth, Arthur Beane, Walter Henry Trumbull, Jr., 
William John Bingham, Benjamin Franklin Rice- 
Bassett, Richard Hinckley Field. 

From Sept. 1, 1924: Martin Mower, Lecturer on 
Fine Arts. 

V oted to appoint a committee consisting 
of Dr. Lee, Chairman, and Messrs. Henry 
H. Faxon and Fred W. Moore to make 
such decisions as may be necessary during 
the summer if no permanent chairman of 
the Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports is appointed, 

Notice was received announcing the 
election of Edward Mauran Beals, Jr., 
Henry Traugott Dunker and Malcolm 
Whalen Greenough as undergraduate 
members of the Committee on the Regu- 
lation of Athletic Sports for 1924-25. 

Voted to grant sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence to Professor W. J. V. Osterhout for 
the first half of the academic year 1924- 
25, in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Drs. 
Walter A. Davis and William D. Square- 
brigs, Instructors in the Dental School, for 
1924-25. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, June 19, 1924 

The following twenty-four members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University, Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Bradford, Coolidge, Dibblee, 
Drury, Felton, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. 
Frothingham, Gage, Gay, Hallowell, 
James, Lamont, Mack, Marvin, Sedg- 
wick, Slocum, W. S. Thayer, Wadsworth, 
Wolcott, Young. 

The reading of the records of the two 
previous meetings was omitted and said 
records were approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
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lows of May 26, June 9, and June 18, 1924, 
appointing 


For two years from Sept. 1, 1924: Neil Hopper 
Borden, Instructor in Business Policy and Assistant 
Dean (Business School); for three years from Sept. 
1, 1924: John Clarke Slater, Instructor in Physics; 
William Thomson, Instructor in Semitic Languages 
and History; Edward Allen Whitney, Instructor and 
Tutor in History and Literature; James Bryant 
Conant, Assistant Professor of Chemistry; Newton 
Henry Black, Assistant Professor of Education; 
Erwin Haskell Schell, Assistant Professor of Indus- 
trial Management; Business School: Clinton Poston 
Biddle, Assistant Professor of Investment Banking 
and Assistant Dean; Malcolm Perrine MeNair, 
Assistant Professor of Marketing; Donald Kirk 
David, Assistant Professor of Marketing; Medical 
School: William Carter Quinby, Assistant Professor 
of Genito-Urinary Surgery; Harry Clyde Trimble, 
Assistant Professor of Biological Chemistry (and Den- 
tal School); Arlie Vernon Bock, Assistant Professor 
of Medicine; James Dellinger Barney, Assistant 
Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery; Thomas Ell- 
wood Buckman, Instructor in Pediatrics; Gilbert 
Horrax, Instructor in Surgery; Merrill Clary Sos- 
man, Instructor in Roentgenology; Edwin Carter 
Blaisdell, Assistant Professor of Clinical Dentistry; 
Martin Bassett Dill, Assistant Professor of Opera- 
tive Dentistry; Martin Mower, Lecturer on Fine Arts 
from Sept. 1, 1924: electing Thomas Henry San- 
ders, Associate Professor of Industrial Accounting, 
to serve for five years from Sept. 1, 1924; 


—and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 19, 1924, conferring the fol- 
lowing degrees upon the following persons 
recommended therefor by the Faculties of 
the several Departments of the University 
respectively, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to the conferring of said degrees, and 
further voted that the Secretary be in- 
structed, in accordance with the prece- 
dents of previous years, to make such 
changes as may be found necessary and 
proper to perfect the lists of said degrees. 
The total number of said degrees is 1483. 

[Degrees] 

Mr. Hallowell presented the report of 
the Committee to Visit the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee it was accepted and 
placed on file. 
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Mr. Hallowell presented the report of 
the Committee to Visit the Astronomical 
Observatory and the Department of As- 
tronomy, Mr. Coolidge the reports of the 
Committee to Visit the School of Land- 
scape Architecture and the Committee on 
Romance Languages and Literatures, Mr. 
Appleton the report of the Committee to 
Visit the School of Architecture, Dr. Brad- 
ford the report of the Committee to Visit 
the Medical School, Mr. Gay the report of 
the Committee on Administration and 
Accounts, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee they were ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Apa L. Comstock, President 


Changes in the governing boards of 
Radcliffe College have taken place as fol- 
lows: Professor Arthur F. Whittem and 
Professor Charles H. Mcllwain have been 
elected to the Board of Associates, to 
serve respectively until June, 1926, and 
June, 1927. The resignation has been re- 
ceived of Professor William E. Byerly, 
who was a member of the original Cor- 
poration of the College and who has 
served from 1882 until the present time. 
The resignation has also been received of 
Mr. Ezra H. Baker, who has been in the 
service of the College for forty-one years 
and has held the position of Treasurer for 
nineteen years. Both of these resignations 
were received with expressions of appreci- 
ation of the loyalty and devotion of the re- 
tiring members. 

The College has received a large number 
of gifts, too numerous indeed to be men- 
tioned here in detail. Many of these have 
been for Briggs Hall; and a total of nearly 
$30,000 in cash has been received toward 
the cost and equipment of this building. 
All of these gifts have been made in honor 
of Mr. Briggs; but there has been oppor- 
tunity for donors to honor other members 
and friends of the College by specifying 
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that rooms should be named in their 
honor. The reception rooms, the guest 
suite, the study, and many students’ 
rooms have been so named. In the living 
room one of the fireplaces is in memory of 
Martha Carter Cutler, given by her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Carter. The 
portrait of Mr. Briggs, by Charles Hop- 
kinson, given by the Class of 1923, will 
also hang in this room. The Commence- 
ment gift of the Class of 1924 has taken 
the shape of a clock for Briggs Hall, given 
in honor of Christina Hopkinson Baker. 

The College has received a new gate 
given by the Class of 1913 in honor of 
Mary Coes, Secretary from 1894 to 1910 
and Dean from 1910 to 1913. 

A medallion of stained glass has been 
set in a window in the main reading room 
of the Library, in honor of Josephine 
Preston Peabody, by her husband, Pro- 
fessor Lionel Marks. 

The following bequests have been re- 
ceived: From the estate of David P. 
Kimball of Boston, $50,000; from the es- 
tate of Elizabeth Tatum Long of Ithaca, 
New York, $2000; from the estate of 
Elizabeth J. Webster of Boston, $20,000; 
from the estate of Margaret Waites of 
South Hadley, $27,000, in addition to her 
library and personal effects. 

Of the $1,000,000 endowment fund, the 
subscription of which was announced 
at the last Commencement, more than 
$800,000 has already been paid in. 

The following members of the Class of 
1924 have been elected to Phi Beta Kappa: 
Catherine M. Connor, Lucile M. Curtis, 
Pauline D. Dodge, Martha Fein, Mary E. 
Ford, Amy Katheryne Miller, Esther R. 
Owens, Helen Ray Parker, Elizabeth A. 
Pelletier, Irma H. Reed, Carolyn Stubbs, 
and Alice Eunice Williams. 

The following members of the Class of 
1925 have been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa: Hazel M. Freeman, Janet M. 
Gauld, Janet T. Goldwater, Marjorie Lin- 
field, and Vera A. Micheles. 
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The Phi Beta Kappa Prize, awarded an- 
nually to the ranking Junior of the five 
Juniors elected to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, has been given to Vera A. 
Micheles. 

The John Osborne Sargent Prize, 
awarded for the best metrical translation 
of the 13th ode of the second book of 
Horace, has been awarded to Elizabeth 
Cordelia Evans, of the Class of 1926. Ic is 
worthy of mention that Miss Evans is re- 
ceiving this prize for the second time. 

The Captain Jonathan Fay Diploma 
and Scholarship, awarded to the member 
of the graduating class who, in the judg- 
ment of the Academic Board, has during 
her whole course by her scholarship, con- 
duct, and character given evidence of the 
greatest promise, has been awarded to 
Irma Hoyt Reed. 

The George B. Sohier Prize for the best 
thesis by a successful Harvard or Rad- 
cliffe candidate for Honors in English or 
Modern Literature was awarded to Lucile 
M. Curtis. 

The Caroline I. Wilby Prize for the best 
original work in any department was 
awarded to Cecilia H. Payne for her paper 
entitled “On Ionization in the Atmos- 
phere of the Hotter Stars.” 

At Commencement on June 18, in 
Sanders Theatre, Professor John Living- 
ston Lowes gave the address and also 
acted as President Lowell’s representa- 
tive. The prayer was offered by the Rev- 
erend Sidney Lovett of the Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston. Mrs. Laurence T. Hem- 
menway conducted the music. There 
were awarded 92 A.B. degrees, 46 A.M. 
degrees, and 7 Ph.D. degrees. Eight stu- 
dents received degrees cum laude in gen- 
eral studies; 25, cum laude, with distine- 
tion in special subjects; 11, magna cum 
laude; and 1 received her degree summa 
cum laude. 

The College was honored at this Com- 
mencement by having as its guests on the 
platform Mrs. Charles Almy and Mrs. 
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Oliver Emerson, who were two of the four 
women who passed the first examinations 
given to women by Harvard University. 
The Women’s Education Association, at 
the request of which these examinations 
were given, was represented on the plat- 
form by Mrs. Lewis Kennedy Morse, now 
its president. 

The Alumne Supper was served in 
Agassiz House. Dean Willard Sperry of 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity, was the principal speaker; and 
Dean Brown and President Comstock also 
spoke. 


STUDENT LIFE 
By Wittram I. Nicuots, ’25 


It is no easy task to attempt to give ina 
few short pages a just account of the ac- 
tivities at Harvard for the final months of 
the recent college year. The “activities” 
of the college are almost numberless and 
range from crew races to recitations in 
German A and concerts by the Pierian 
Sodality. And it is hard to fit them all 
into the same picture and show in true 
perspective Harvard as it really was dur- 
ing the end of the academic year 192+ in 
Cambridge. 

The climax of the year came, of course, 
during Commencement week in the mid- 
dle of June. Then came all the traditional 
affairs with which every graduate of 
Harvard is familiar, — the baseball games, 
the crew races, the Stadium exercises, the 
Spreads, and the Commencement cere- 
monies. On the morning of Thursday, 
June 19, President Lowell presented di- 
plomas to 523 members of the Senior 
class. And as the last Senior in cap and 
gown passed by the stand in the Sever 
Quadrangle, the academic year of 1924 
came to its end. 

By now most of the 523 members of the 
Class of 1924 have entered upon the vari- 
ous forms of work which they have chosen 
for their life occupations. According to 
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figures taken from the 1924 Senior Album, 
104 Seniors have chosen business as their 
life work; 103 elected the law; 49 chose 
medicine, and 40 propose to become 
teachers. Other professions which are 
high on the list are ranked as follows: 
engincering, 38; banking, 36; journalism, 
18; manufacturing, 17; the ministry, 11; 
the diplomatic service, 11; architecture, 
nine; and brokerage, eight. Farther down 
the list are found advertising, with seven 
adherents; chemistry, also with seven; in- 
surance with six; and art, with five. And 
at the very bottom of the line comes poli- 
tics, which has been professed by but two 
seniors, one of whom is a Frenchman, 
while the other is a Chinese. 

With the members of the Class of 1924 
now starting out each in his chosen pro- 
fession, we may look back and consider in 
detail the activities which brought to an 
end their last year at college. In athletics, 
it must be admitted that Harvard’s show- 
ing during the spring months has been 
discouraging. But in the non-athletic 
activities of the college, much has been 
accomplished of great and lasting value. 

In the course of the spring months, the 
Student Council, which had for long been 
an unwieldy and inactive body, was com- 
pletely reorganized. On the second of 
April, the Council voted to reduce its 
membership from 33 to 15. Managers, 
captains, and officers of publications no 
longer become members of the Council 
automatically, as was originally provided. 
Under the new system, the outgoing Stu- 
dent Council will nominate ten Seniors 
and five Juniors, of whom seven Seniors 
and three Juniors will be chosen in the 
spring in a general election by their re- 
spective classes. The other five members 
will be chosen the following fall by the ten 
men already elected. 

Thus reorganized, the Student Council 
seems capable of becoming a powerful 
factor in the control of undergraduate af- 
fairs in the University. Owing to its in- 
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ordinate bulk in the past, the Council has 
been able to do little more than scare up a 
quorum, award the customary insignia 
and then adjourn. But with a smaller 
body, directly elected by the undergradu- 
ates, the new Student Council should be 
able to furnish intelligent leadership to the 
college. 

The elections for the nucleus of this new 
Council were held on May 26, and the fol- 
lowing ten members of the Classes of 1925 
and 1926 were elected to build up the 
Council next year: Robert Gray Allen, 26, 
of Andover; George Pierce Baker, ’25, of 
Cambridge; Benjamin Franklin Rice- 
Bassett, °25, of New York City; Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., ’25, of Des Moines, Iowa; 
Henry Traugott Dunker, ’25, of Daven- 
port, Iowa; Malcolm Whalen Greenough, 
’25, of Boston; Philip Hunter Robb, °25, 
of Boston, Philip Spalding, ’25, of Milton; 
Channing McGregory Wells, 26, of South- 
bridge; and Marion Adolphus Cheek, ’26, 
of Brookline. 

Shortly afterwards, the new Council 
met and appointed Henry Traugott 
Dunker its temporary chairman to direct 
the work of the Council next fall. 

Now, turning to the old and established 
activities of the University, the three 
major publications of the University de- 
serve some mention. 

The Advocate still continues to pursue 
the even tenor of its way, publishing at 
regular moments commendable prose and 
verse, and it is still known affectionately 
to the editors of the Lampoon as ‘‘ Mother 
Advocate.’ There is little change to re- 
port here. 

The Crimson, on the other hand, has 
been unusually revolutionary during the 
year. It has been the aim of the editors 
throughout to transform their paper from 
a mere college bulletin to a lively metro- 
politan newspaper. At first the change 
proved somewhat shocking to conserva- 
tive readers, and the editors of the Crim- 
son were on many occasions accused of 
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yellow journalism. But towards the end 
of the year, the editors seemed to discover 
the happy medium. They found that they 
could make their paper interesting with- 
out being sensational, and truthful with- 
out being dull. So the Crimson seems to 
be all the better for its slight spasms of 
growing pains. 

In the sacred sanctum of Lampy there 
has been little of interest to report. The 
Lampoon has come out regularly at fort- 
nightly intervals, with its regular portion 
of humor. One innovation which may 
prove of inestimable value in maintaining 
high standards of work for the writers and 
the artists of future editorial boards has 
been the establishment by the graduate 
editors of the Lampoon of a #2500 scholar- 
ship for foreign study and travel to be 
awarded to the editor contributing the 
best artistic or literary material to the 
paper during the year. This year the 
award went to Francis W. Saunders, ’24, of 
Boston, whose drawings have appeared in 
many numbers of the Lampoon during the 
past two years. 

But by no means all the writers in Har- 
vard write for its three publications. Sev- 
eral have gone so far as to have books of 
their own published. And the list of their 
works, as announced by the publishing 
houses from time to time during the spring 
was a remarkable one. 

One of the first of these publications 
was the novel by James Gould Cozzens, 
26, entitled ‘‘Confusion,’’ which is soon 
to be followed by a second, ‘Ignorant 
Enemies. 

Another is “The Historia de Petro 
Cunicuo of St. Florentius Vinosus,” by 
Dudley Eaton Fitts, ’26, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Cozzens. And Fitts is in turn 
the writer of an introduction to ‘Corydon 
and Other Poems,’’ by Lucius Beebe, a 
special student, whose first volume of 
poems, “Fallen Stars,” appeared three 
years ago. 

Another undergraduate author of the 
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last spring was Barklie McKee Henry, ’24, 
crew captain and second marshal of his 
class, whose society novel, “Deceit” is 
ranking high among the best sellers at the 
book stores. 

After a long and discouraging period of 
disorganization during the war, both the 
Dramatic Club and the Cercle Francais 
are beginning to take an active part in the 
life of the University. Both organizations 
have been increasing rapidly in ability and 
in ambition of late. This spring the Cercle 
Frangais presented “Le Tartuffe” with 
unprecedented success, and the Dramatic 
Club as its annual spring production gave 
“The Makropoulos Secret,’’ by Karel 
Capek, the author of “R.U.R.”’ and “The 
Insect Comedy.’’ 

While some were writing, and others 
were acting last year, still others were 
just talking. And the opportunities were 
better for that than ever before. The 
Harvard Debating Union, which made 
a somewhat feeble entrance into the 
life of the University two years ago, had 
become a strong and active organization 
by the spring of this year. Organized 
along the lines of the Oxford-Cambridge 
Debating Union, the Harvard Debating 
Union gives a similar opportunity for in- 
formal debate. At frequent intervals dur- 
ing the year stormy and stimulating ses- 
sions have been held in the Faculty 
Room of the Union with the adherents to 
the Affirmative and Negative facing each 
other across the hall while arguments 
flew from side to side on the latest prob- 
lems of Socialism, or Pacifism, or some 
other subject equally debatable. 

By all odds the most stormy and tem- 
pestuous session of the year came in the 
middle of May when the New Lecture 
Hall was transformed for two nights into 
Madison Square Garden and a miniature 
Democratic National Convention was 
staged by the Democratic Club of Har- 
vard. State banners, telephones, cam- 
paign literature, everything was there that 
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makes for a convention, except perhaps a 
band. And after two nights of stormy 
balloting, Carter Glass was awarded the 
Democratic nomination, while Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana was named 
as his running mate. 

But while there is much to be said of 
progress and accomplishment in telling of 
the non-athletic activities of the college, 
the story of the various spring athletics is 
uniformly sad. In every major sport this 
spring, and in all but one of the minor 
sports, the teams have started the season 
with high hopes only to go down to defeat 
in the final contests on their schedules. 

The baseball team began with the usual 
early-season victories. Nobody ventured 
much as to the true value of the team. 
But in the series with Princeton, Harvard 
showed big-league form, and it seemed as 
though the Crimson team was assured of a 
championship. In the first game with 
Princeton on May 18th, Spalding, pitch- 
ing for Harvard, allowed but two hits to 
the Tigers and cleaned up the game, 7-0. 
Then, after dropping the return game at 
Princeton a week later, 2-3, Harvard came 
back to a 5-3 win in the third game at 
Fenway Park on June 4th. But that was 
about the end of Harvard’s baseball vic- 
tories for the season. There followed 
dreary defeats at the hands of Brown, 
Holy Cross, and Dartmouth. Then came 
the Yale series during Commencement 
week. After outplaying the Yale team in 
the first game, Harvard threw away the 
game on a few wild throws, and lost by the 
score of 3-2. The next day at Cambridge 
in the second game, errors again did the 
trick, and the Crimson was forced to take 
the short end of an 8-7 score, in spite of a 
splendid rally at the end of the ninth. 

The box scores for the two games with 
Yale are given below: 
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First game at New Haven, June 17 
Yale 
ab. bh. po. a. e. 
EO SE Ee ye 2: 8 8 @ 8 
a Se rere 4 0 0 4 0 
SURO TED svicné sears <swe £ 0@w 0 0 
eee ne ee ee as @ 8 
PUMIREEEN, OD ss cis sis'ciccwipcien es 418: 8 0 
i SO SE RCEE SE $8 0 8 0 0 
PION WE nse cuasssussawcas 8 1 0 0 0 
PPROD, Osis cenr ens anne 2 © 3 3 4 
PN Bi sicosaseaas tance cs : 2 68° 3 9 
BURBS. sicnnscawenans 7 6&6 @is 2 
Harvard 
ab. bh. po. a. e. 
See eer ee se. & 2 8 
CORN, BBs cic kenacaness 5s 4.4.97 4 
OES vac esecneaecacne 5’ 8 8 68 0 
BU ae hes cava scence § 0 2 0 0 
Hammond, 2b.............. Ss 8 & 4:4 
OS SS SAAS ee $4 82 1 @& 
MIO lg sa vie.6s.6 oie a osee en 2 © t 8 ® 
MUNENN bo n5ccdcdes neces 1. 8 0 0 
DMI so scciaw enw sichacan t 2 2 @ @ 
SOONG EDs css sean noeses » & §-3 
DOM 4 soe ve ebaewne 83 4 24 10 4 
* Batted for Rogers in the eighth. 
MOB odccsbaseusxivensns 110001000—-3 
ee er 00100001 0-2 


Runs made by —Lindley, O’Hearn, Neale, 
Samborski and Brown. Two-base hits — Cheek, 
Neale. Stolen bases — Lindley, O’Hearn, Neale 2. 
Sacrifice hits — Lindley. Base on balls — by Pond 
7, by Brown 4. Struck out — by Pond 4, by Brown 
6. Double plays — Jenkins and Campbell, Ewing, 
Kai-Kee, and O’Hearn. Passed balis — Cheek. 
Wild pitches— Brown. Hit by pitched ball— 
Wear, Neale, O’Hearn. Time—2 h. Umpires, 
Stark and Barry. 


Second game at Cambridge, June 18 


Yale 

ab. bh. po. a. e 

ED, saves cacanves es ss 8 8 8 
ee Peer S 8.2 8 4 
AP RNR: ID vin's x. sie ko w'ea aie 3 2B 8 8D 
OS Or ere 5. int & ®@ 
PONG, IDs 6 sds haw Kan oe eins es 2 8 & 2 
uk SEPT PPO errs & 2 tt 8 sf 
Pond, Powe ecececvecccccsvees 4 1 1 1 0 
SR ae ee eer § $ 2 0 0 
OE A uaa eau bs kan ena 8 0 0 2 0 
DREN Bs 5 kc canasccsoae °o 8. © 8 8 
DR: sdeswdsscansss 39 14 @ 9 1 
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Harvard 
ab. bh. po. a. e. 
SEMEN Heal Eo Ae a 28 
CamembeR Ibo. ioe cadkke § 210 90 1 
ee ee Sie See ee $ 24 6 0 
oe a eet ee & 8 © 
Fes ee SR wera 4 3 0 0 O 
Hammond, @b..... ....... 0.0% Ss 3 2 1 0 
PMID, a ce neh hea oS + 8 F 0 
caw ehicawcuekas s 4 ££ &@ © 
PER oecsciiers ae vin aois aac S 00 0 > 3% 
GNOME ND 5 wikisie:et caressa bcs S 6 2. & 2 
i, DOCEE Te & & 4 
Ce eer ee 0 0 0 0 0 
THAIGOMORS 6 .<cicdcs cur scawe : @€¢ © & 4 
WORM cs fecsicnensune 389 16 27 10 4 
* Ran for Gordon in the ninth. 
+ Batted for Toulmin in the ninth. 

WAR okinct 30s Ns danas 0000020428 
A Ee Se 00001030 3—7 


Runs made by — Lindley 2, O’Hearn 2, Mallory 
1, Hatcher 1, Wear 1, Pond 1, Campbell 2, Gordon 
1, Bullard 1, Todd 1, Hammond 1, Cheek 1. Two- 
base hits — Campbell, Pond, Neale. Home runs — 
O’Hearn, Cheek, Mallory, Wear, Todd. Stolen 
bases — O’Hearn 2, Neale, Campbell. Sacrifice 
hits — Ewing 2, Hill, Scott, Todd. Base on balls — 
Toulmin, Scott 3, Pond. Struck out — Spalding 4, 
Scott 7, Brown, Toulmin, Pond. Double plays — 
Jenkins and Cheek; O’Hearn unassisted. Hit by 
pitched ball — by Brown, Hatcher. Time — 2 h. 
26 m. Umpires, Barry and Stark. 


The record of the crew contains even 
fewer redeeming victories than does that 
of the baseball team. The crew was being 
drilled this year for the first time under 
Coach Edward A. Stevens of the Wash- 
ington crew, and seemed to take but 
slowly to his new methods in the early- 
season workouts. 

The first regatta was scheduled for May 
10 with Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
M.1.T. A furious downpour on the day of 
the races made it necessary to postpone 
the race until the following Monday. 
This forced Columbia to drop out, and in 
the race that followed Penn defeated the 
University team by about four lengths. 

On May 24 the University went to 
Ithaca to race Cornell, and again the 
weather intervened. A driving rainstorm 
made rowing on Lake Cayuga over the 
regular distance impossible, and the race 
was changed to the Henley distance on a 
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narrow stretch of sheltered water. The 
University again suffered the same fate as 
in the previous race, trailing the Cornell 
Crew by about four lengths. 

In the days of practice which followed, 
on the Charles and on the Thames, the 
seating of the first cre v was shifted and re- 
shifted frequently, until on June 21, when 
the crew paddled out to the start of the 
Yale race, there were not more than two 
or three men in the boat who had rowed in 
the first race of the season. The result 
was inevitable and the Yale crew, which 
has weathered two seasons with scarcely a 
change, swept down the Thames to finish 
three full lengths ahead of the Crimson 
eight. 

The story of the track team is slightly 
more encouraging. The spring season 
started off well when a relay team from 
Harvard captured the four-mile relay 
championship at the Penn relays on April 
25. The following two track meets, with 
the University of Virginia and M.1.T., 
were easy victories for Harvard. But in 
the meet with Princeton, later, Harvard 
knuckled under 89 2-3 to 45 1-3. The 
next Saturday Harvard came up against 
Yale, which had beaten Princeton by a 
score of about tivo to one two weeks pre- 
viously. Thus, fated to lose by an over- 
whelming score, the Crimson trackmen 
surprised themselves and their opponents 
by scoring 61} to Yale’s 732 points. 

In the following weeks, some of Har- 
vard’s individual stars did well in the 
Intercollegiates and the Olympic tryouts, 
and two Harvard Sophomores, J. N. Wat- 
ters and W. L. Tibbetts, made the trip to 
Europe this summer with the Olympic 
track team. 

In the minor sports Harvard went down 
to Yale in tennis 6-3 May 25; and on the 
same day the Crimson lacrosse team was 
beaten by Yale 3-2 in two fast overtime 
periods. And so it remained for the un- 
defeated University golfers to administer 
Yale’s only beating this spring when they 
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won their matches with the Elis May 30th 
by a score of 5-4. 

Harvard is undoubtedly in an athletic 
slump. Some accept the fact philosophi- 
cally. They say that slumps are inevitable 
things that alternate periodically with the 
‘great years.’ But others take the situa- 
tion more seriously and ponder long as to 
the cause of Harvard’s failure to win ath- 
letic victories of late. R. T. Fisher, 712, 
coach of the University football team 
gave his idea of two of the main causes at 
a dinner of the Varsity Club in May. 
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“The reasons for our failure are two. 
Perhaps the greatest fault is the inactivity 
of the graduates in interesting boys in 
Harvard.... We have bent over back- 
wards to avoid proselyting, but we can at 
least stir up interest. 

“The second reason for our failure to 
attract athletes...is the difficulty men 
find in earning their way through Har- 
vard. The chances of a boy earning his 
board here are less than half what they 
were ten years ago.” 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 

* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

* Tt becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

#& Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*%* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1860 
Joun T. Morse, Jr., Sec. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 
The Class met, as usual, at No. 2 Hol- 
worthy, for its sixty-fourth annual re- 
union. There are nine survivors of the 
Class and six of these were able to be 
present — which we regard as a credit- 
able showing. At the “‘business meet- 
ing” at noon John T. Morse was elected 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
1862 
Henry M. Rocers, Sec. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 
Commencement was a beautiful day, 


bright and yet cool, to celebrate the 
sixty-second year Out of the Class of ’62. 
There are ten members surviving: Brig- 
ham, in Honolulu; Brackett and Hos- 
mer, in California; Blake, in Chicago; 
Jimmy Green, in Paris; Barrett, Gil- 
bert, Rogers, Sargent, and Tucke, in 
Massachusetts. Barrett, Blake, and 
Hosmer are the ministers who guard 
and guide the spiritual wants of the 
Class. To prevent clashing of doctrines 
they have been assigned to California, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts. In Massa- 
chusetts the Reverend L. G. Barrett 
presides over our spiritual destinies, 
and as he, in some previous incarnation, 
studied Latin and Greek, he is always 
sent to Cambridge in advance of the 
Class meeting, to march at the head of 
the procession of the Alumni and near 
the band, to report what he hears and 
sees at the intellectual feast yearly of- 
fered. At 11.30 there were gathered at 
the old stamping-ground of the Class, 
Holworthy 5, four of its members: 
Barrett, Gilbert, Rogers, and Tucke, 
and on the meeting being called to 
order by Rogers, President and Acting 
Secretary, a report was made of our ab- 
sent members, from the last available 
sources. First of all, affectionate greet- 
ings and all good wishes were to be sent 
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to our absent Massachusetts member, 
Sargent. Then was noted the progress 
made by James Green, as the pioneer 
student of eighty-three years of age, 
seeking new laurels and a new degree, 
this time from the University of Paris, 
as an eager student of French Litera- 
ture and Art at the Sorbonne on the 
Cours de Civilisation Francaise.” In 
his younger days he knew more things 
about Paris than are usually taught 
even at the Sorbonne. That he wished 
to take the civilization of France from a 
new angle is worthy of all praise, and 
the pride of the Class grows with the 
thought of his latest escapade, and the 
members look forward with joyful anti- 
cipation to his return, when in the ab- 
sence of reporters he will tell us of the 
differences between the France of His- 
tory and the France of Experience. 
The news of Brigham as late as May 24, 
1924, his eighty-third birthday and 
publicly recorded in the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser of that date, was received with 
eager appreciation. Reference was 
made, too, to a letter from Brigham 
himself of June Ist, wherein he char- 
acteristically ascribes the original and 
continuing present eruptions of Kilauea 
as protests on the part of the Goddess 
to be included in a National Park. 
Brigham’s birthday seems to have 
made not the slightest impression on 
his youthful spirit despite physical con- 
ditions of an unusual and depressing 
character. Evidently the brain works 
like a triphammer, even if he be de- 
prived of some locomotive power. 
Brackett has moved from Claremont, 
Cal., to No. 273 South Boyle Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal., as appears by a letter 
from him June 8, 1924. Blake is busy, 
writing things worth reading, too, but, 
as he affirms, seldom read by the gen- 
eral public and therefore not “‘the best 
sellers.” Blake is fine. We ought to 
entice him here somehow, and the 
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President is considering the bait that 
will bring him. Hosmer is in Berkeley, 
Cal., dwelling on high themes doubtless, 
although he seldom makes a sign. Per- 
haps he has as much as he can do to 
attend to the spiritual wants of Brack- 
ett withiy his jurisdiction. We wonder 
and wait! After presenting his report of 
members absent, the next business was 
on the subject of the resignation of Gil- 
bert, Treasurer, annually offered, annu- 
ally heatedly argued, annually rejected. 
What private grief he has, I know not, 
that makes him do it — for he declares 
he has not drawn a check for a year and 
still has money in the treasury. He sub- 
mitted his report showing a balance of 
$32.22 on deposit. It was eloquently 
argued that this might be given to Har- 
vard; but it was pointed out that “‘the 
was not popular doc- 
trine at Harvard just now and that the 


widow's mite” 


Treasurer was not a widow — whatever 
the Class of 62 might be. Peace was at 
last secured by an agreement that be- 
tween now and next Commencement 
the Treasurer would be allowed to draw 
a check for some purpose, provided the 
funds remained intact. On adjourn- 
ment the sixty-two-ers went to break 
their fast at the hospitable tables of the 
Class of 1874, and then, almost at the 
top of the procession, to march to hear 
Bishop Lawrence tell how he had raised 
millions of shekels from a bloated public 
and President Lowell tell of the millions 
of driblets that had trickled through to 
him. Then came, by God’s blessing, the 
privilege to hear one of the great ad- 
dresses of any time from Owen D. 
Young; a clarion note; a trumpet call 
such as has not been heard for many a 
day at Harvard or elsewhere. One 
could breathe great draughts of inspira- 
tion from such a speaker and could 
understand how a great idealist, with a 
trained economic mind, could point out 
a simple way to place the United States 
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in the forefront of nations because it 
dared to say to the sick man in Europe, 
“We are coming.” Your President felt 
again the throb of the spiritual uprising 
of the Nation in 1864 and could seem to 
hear again the gathering masses sing- 
ing, ““We are coming, Father Abra- 
ham”’; “We are coming, and will find 
or make a way!” 


1863 
CuHarRLeEs C. Jackson, Sec. 
462 Beacon St., Boston 

Six members of the Class came on 
Commencement Day to the Class room, 
19 Holworthy. W. H. Palmer was 
added to the Class Committee, which 
now consists of E. B. Drew, W. H. 
Palmer, and C. C. Jackson. —C. C. 
Jackson was elected Secretary of the 
Class in place of C. H. Denny, deceased. 
— William Low Pillsbury, A.M. Har- 
vard 1863, died June 26, 1924, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. He was born at Derry, N.H., 
Nov. 4, 1838, the son of Stephen and 
Abigail Perkins Low Pillsbury. His 
grandfather and great-grandfather lived 
in Newburyport. He was a direct de- 
scendant of William Pillsbury, who 
settled in Dorchester in 1640. He pre- 
pared for college at Phillips Andover 
Academy. After graduation from Har- 
vard, he went to Normal, IIl., as prin- 
cipal of the Model School of the Illinois 
Normal University. Later he was in the 
real estate business for several years at 
Bloomington, Ill. In 1876 he was ap- 
pointed chief deputy in the Department 
of Public Instruction of the State of 
Illinois. In 1888 he became secretary of 
the Board of Trustees and registrar of 
the University of Illinois at Urbana. 
This position he filled until his retire- 
ment about ten years ago. During his 
long term of office he came into personal 
contact with thousands of undergradu- 
ates and is remembered gratefully by 
many of the alumni of those years for 
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his wise and sympathetic advice. He 
married in 1866 Marion Forrest, of St. 
Louis, and is survived by his sons, 
William Forrest Pillsbury, ’89, Arthur 
Low Pillsbury, ’92, and Charles S. Pills- 
bury, University of Illinois, °08. His 
daughter, Bertha Marion Pillsbury, 
Ph.D. Radcliffe and some time a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Simmons College, 
died in 1920. 


1864 
Dr. W. L. Rrcnarpson, Sec. 


225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

The Class supper was held at Young’s 
Hotel June 18, 1924. — Edwin Temple 
Horne, son of Charles Edgell and Ellen 
Olivia (Temple) Horne, was born in 
Framingham July 21, 1842, and died at 
his home, 11 Tileston Place, Dor- 
chester, June 1, 1924. He fitted for col- 
lege at the Framingham High School. 
He taught school at Bolton and Saxon- 
ville. In 1866 he became principal of 
the Harris School, where he remained 
till February, 1881. He then became 
master of the Prescott School in Charles- 
town and remained there fifteen years, 
leaving in 1896 to become master of the 
Roger Clapp School in Dorchester. He 
was presented with a silver loving-cup 
on the occasion of his retirement in 1911 
by the graduates of that school. He 
was for a time president of the Free 
Dispensary. He was also actively inter- 
ested in the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, serving for a long time 
as its financial secretary. — Professor 
Isaac Flagg received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of California 
on “Charter Day” at the time of the 
inauguration of President Campbell: 
“Isaac Flagg —lifelong student of 
Greek literature; master of the subtlest 
speech ever spoken by the sons of men; 
courageous upholder of sound educa- 
tional methods; poet of rare charm, 
who, through many decades, has been 
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‘reaping rich harvest from the mellow 
soil of quiet thought.’” 


1865 
WitiraMm Rortca, Sec. 
131 State St., Boston 

The flag of ’65 led the Class Day Pro- 
cession at the Stadium, and also the 
procession on the ball-field the follow- 
ing day. — The Class dinner was held 
at the Somerset Club June 18th, and 
the following were present: John Green- 
ough, New York; W. B. C. Stickney, 
Rutland, Vt.; G. S. Frost, Dover, N.H.; 
J. W. Perkins, Georgetown; William 
Rotch, Boston; and J. V. Apthorp, 
Cambridge. — On Commencement Day 
the Class made a record of one hun- 
dred per cent attendance, all the 
living graduates being present at the 
Class meeting at Holworthy 10. In the 
afternoon they attended the Com- 
mencement exercises in the rear of 
Sever Hall. — W. B. C. Stickney, long 
the leader of the Vermont Bar, received 
the degree of LL. D. at the University 
of Vermont in June. — Two of the Class 
have died during the last year: David 
S. Greenough, who died Feb. 24th, and 
Ludlow Apjones, who died May 23d. — 
Ludlow Apjones was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 4, 1844, and died in Spring- 
field, Ohio, May 23, 1924. In 1878 he 
spent some time in Washington with re- 
ference to the treaty of amity and com- 
merce between the United States and 
the kingdom of Korea. He was volun- 
teer A.D.C. to General Weitzel, chief 
engineer of the Army of the James, with 
a rank of second lieutenant on July 22, 
1864. He crossed the Atlantic in 1867, 
1877, and 1880, when he traveled in 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and the 
Pacific in 1872. He visited Japan and 
acquired 25,000 square miles on the 
mainland of Borneo and some of the 
islands of the Philippines, hoping to sell 
to the United States a naval station at 
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Ambong Bay, but his health would not 
permit him to remain in the tropics. 
As a result of that trip he induced 
President Hayes, in 1877, to open 
Korea, with twelve million people, and 
they accepted modern civilization, but 
later fell a prey to the Japanese. He 
was married at Wood Lake, Wis., June 
25, 1875. His wife’s name was Anna 
Swendson. She was born in Christiania, 
Norway, the daughter of Svend A. 
Baalsrud. She died July $1, 1910. 
They had one daughter, Eleanor Lud- 
low Apjones, born Aug. 9, 1876, who 
married Frank Eipper Nov. 27, 1901. 
They had seven children: Sarah Bella; 
Anna; Ludlow; Eleanor; Charles; Jose- 
phine; and Florence Louise. Apjones 
was one of the organizers of the Cin- 
cinnati Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History. He was a 
member of the Cumminsville Institute, 
and the Fergus Street Christian 
Church. He belonged to the Masonic 
Club of Springfield, Ohio, the A.P.A., 
and the Federated Church at Atas- 
cadero, Cal. He was an Odd Fellow, 
and K.T., and 32d F. and A. Rite. He 
was interested in many public ques- 
tions, especially the Japanese question, 
and he had written numerous news- 
paper articles relating to them. He 
fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and obtained the degrees of 
A.B. in 1865 and A.M. in 1868 from 
Harvard University, and LL.B. from 
the Cincinnati Law School in 1867. 


1866 
Cuar.es E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 
There were present at Commence- 
ment: Dunbar, Emerson, Fenno, Flagg, 
Haskins, Leonard, Peirce, Storey, 


’ Stratton, Underwood, Wheeler, Wil- 


liams. Of the fifteen living in New Eng- 
land, eleven were present. 
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1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

The Class dined informally at the 
Algonquin Club on the night before 
Commencement. Thirteen men were 
present: Barnes, Bullock, Burnett, 
Byerly, Chapin, Chase, Emerton, 
Lamb, Lanman, Otis, Pillsbury, Shep- 
ard, and Story; letters of regret were 
read from Chadwick, Deming, Hagar, 
Jones, J. S. Lawrence, William Law- 
rence, McCobb, Seybold and Williams. 
The Secretary was pleased to note that 
all but two members of the Class had 
made some response to his circular an- 
nouncing the dinner. — On Commence- 
ment Day the usual lunch was served at 
Holworthy 12. 


1872 
A. L. Linco tn, See. 
126 State St., Boston 

The Class dined at the Club of Odd 
Volumes the evening before Commence- 
ment, and out of the thirty-eight gradu- 
ates now living, Almy, J. F. Brown, F. 
R. Hall, R. S. Hall, Hutchins, Lincoln, 
Lord, Loring, Miller, Sheldon and 
White, with J. M. Allen and Thwing, 
were present. A short business meeting 
was held after the dinner at which the 
Class Fund Report was read and a dis- 
cussion followed as to its final disposi- 
tion. Votes were passed authorizing the 
Secretary to dispose of the stocks now 
held and to change the form of the in- 
vestment, and also a vote as to holding 
the fund for the purposes to which it 
has hitherto been devoted and as to its 
final disposition. A few copies of the 
proofs of the Eleventh Report were dis- 
tributed and the Secretary expressed 
the hope that it would be sent out to 
the members of the Class sometime 
this summer. — On Commencement, 
Thayer 8 was open for use of the Class. 
Babbitt, who was not at the dinner, ap- 
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peared, making in all fourteen members 
of the Class present at one or more 
functions this year. No further busi- 
ness meeting was held at Thayer 3. 


1873 
Wa. B. H. Dowsg, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

The fifty-first dinner of the Class was 
held at the Union Club, June 18, 1924. 
Twenty-one acceptances were received; 
seventeen members of the Class were 
present, namely: Baldwin, Burnett, 
Cheney, Daland, Estabrooks, Everett, 
Grant, Haynes, Hubbard, Jackson, 
Moore, Murdoch, Pevey, White, Wil- 
liams, Hawes and White. Four of those 
who had expected to be present at the 
last moment were prevented from at- 
tendance. The dinner was pronounced 
to be exceptionally pleasing, and the 
spirit of the occasion led to a thorough 
enjoyment of it. At the suggestion of 
the acting secretary, greetings were 
sent by wireless to Wm. B. H. Dowse, 
Class Secretary, on board of the 
Berengaria which was due in New York 
on Friday. After letters, telegrams, and 
other matters of record interest had 
been submitted, it was suggested that 
our evening be spent in a wholly in- 
formal way, and this suggestion was 
carried out. After some interchange of 
information and views with reference to 
the recent effort to interest the business 
world, regardless of collegiate associa- 
tions, in the plan for extending the influ- 
ence and facilities of the School of Busi- 
ness already established in Cambridge, 
the time was occupied with other and 
various topics. In response to the re- 
quest of those present, the acting secre- 
tary presented a paper which he had 
intended to present at our fiftieth anni- 
versary had it been possible for him to 
attend it. It was in the nature of a mes- 
sage from the Class of 1873 to the grad- 
uates of these later years and based 
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upon the inspiration in the lines of the 
Class Poem of 1907. It was voted that 
this paper be printed and sent to 
members. The evening closed with the 
old songs of Daland and Murdoch, 
given with old-time enthusiasm. The 
meeting was adjourned with the resolu- 
tion that a mid-winter meeting of the 
Class be called in December or some 
later month. 


1874 
Dr. Cuarves M. GREEN, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

George Herbert Cate died in Boston, 
May 20, 1924, after a very brief illness. 
He was born Dec. 20, 1851, in Wolfe- 
boro, N.H., descending from James 
Cate, from England about 1700. His 
great-grandfather, Neal Cate, was a 
soldier in the American Revolution, and 
served under General Stark at Benning- 
ton; his father was Moses Thompson 
Cate, First Lieutenant and Quarter- 
master of the 18th New Hampshire 
Volunteers in the Civil War; his mother, 
Mary Ann (Morrison). He fitted for 
college in Wolfeboro Academy. After 
graduation, Cate studied law for a year, 
and then entered the Yale Theological 
Seminary, from which he received the 
S.T.B. in 1878; meanwhile he had sum- 
mer parishes at Red Cloud, Neb., in 
1876, ar.d at Markesan, Wis., in 1877. 
While at New Haven he served as port 
missionary. March 1, 1878, he accepted 
a call to supply the pulpit of the Con- 
gregational Church in Essex, Conn., 
and a year later was ordained, and in- 
stalled as pastor of this church. Resign- 
ing the pastorate in June, 1880, he went 
to Europe, traveled on the Continent, 
and visited Egypt and the Holy Land. 
He studied theology in Leipzig Univer- 
sity for two semesters, and returned in 
December, 1881. From 1882 until 1894 
he was pastor successively of Congrega- 
tional churches in Collinsville, Conn., in 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Traverse City and 
Cheboyan, Mich., and Bloomington, 
Ill. Then for four years he was assistant 
pastor of the Shawmut Congregational 
Church in Boston, and superintendent 
of its Sunday School. From 1898 to 
1903 he was district secretary of the 
American Tract Society, New England 
Branch, in Boston, and then for two 
years pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Marshfield Hills. In April, 
1904, he bore a leading part in founding 
the Health Education League, of which 
Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of the Sargent 
School for Physical Education, became 
president. Cate devoted much time to 
the work of this society, and served 
efficiently as its secretary. Through its 
publications much good work was done 
all over the country, until the World 
War restricted its activities. For three 
seasons Cate had a summer parish at 
Union Chapel, Hough’s Neck, Quincy. 
He frequently contributed to religious 
and secular newspapers, and delivered 
lectures on various subjects, in addition 
to his regular work. He was a member 
of the Congregational Club of Boston. 
On July 11, 1882, at Jersey City 
Heights, N.J., Cate married Lois Chase 
Read, who survives him, together with 
a son, Sheridan, A.B. Harvard ’06, a 
daughter, Olivia Morrison, and a 
grandson. After his retirement from 
pastoral work Cate made his home in 
West Newton. — Jesse C Ivy died at 
his home in Geiger, Ala., June 7, 1924, 
after a long illness. He was born near 
Warsaw, Sumter County, Ala., Oct. 29, 
1847, the son of James Blow and Sarah 
Elizabeth (Reynolds) Ivy. His paternal 
ancestors were Norman-French, and 
they settled in Virginia in 1690. His 
paternal great-grandfather was the 
youngest of six sons, and all of them 
served in.the American Revolution on 
the side of the Colonies. Ivy’s mother’s 
family was English. Wagner Reynolds, 
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the first immigrant, settled in North 
Carolina in 1744, and later the family 
migrated to Tennessee, where Ivy’s 
mother was born. Both her grand- 
fathers were in the North Carolina line 
in the Revolution, and two of her an- 
cestors participated in the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence. Soon 
after their marriage, Ivy’s parents re- 
moved to Alabama. In the Civil War 
the family naturally took the side of the 
Southern States, and gave three sol- 
diers to the Confederate Army. At the 
age of fifteen, Ivy enlisted, in February, 
1862, in the 42d Alabama Infantry; but 
on account of ill-health he was dis- 
charged the following July. In Janu- 
ary, 1863, he enlisted in the cavalry 
service, and continued until May 14, 
1865. After the war he engaged in farm- 
ing. In 1868 he attended the Summers- 
ville Institute in Mississippi, and en- 
tered Harvard with the Class in 1870. 
After graduation, Ivy entered the Har- 
vard Law School and took his LL.B. in 
1876. He remained a year or more 
longer in the Graduate School, and 
served as a proctor. He was admitted 
to the Massachusetts Bar in October, 
1877, and engaged in the practice of the 
law in Boston, in partnership with his 
classmate, college chum, and fellow- 
Confederate soldier, John Sidney Pat- 
ton. He made his home in Newton. In 
1897 he was elected an alderman-at- 
large in Newton for two years; and in 
1908 he was the unsuccessful congres- 
sional nominee of the Democratic 
Party of the Twelfth Massachusetts 
District. After 1885, Ivy had several 
failures of health, which necessitated 
giving up work for long periods. In 
1915, conditions of health compelled his 
final retirement, and in January, 1916, 
he removed to his home country and de- 
voted himself to a farm life. In New- 
ton, July 28, 1881, Ivy married Sarah 
Fiske Hyde, who bore him a son, Mal- 
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colm Hyde, Harvard, 1904; twin 
daughters, who both won the A.B. of 
Vassar, 1907, and a daughter who is an 
accomplished violinist: all four children 
are married, and there are five grand- 
children. Ivy was a man of serious pur- 
pose in life. In spite of his meagre op- 
portunity in early youth, he succeeded 
in fitting himself for college, and won 
his degrees in arts and in law. Had his 
health permitted, he would have made 
a more lasting impression on the men 
and affairs of his generation. In College 
he found a constant friend in Dean 
Gurney, of fragrant memory, and was 
always a welcome visitor in his home. 
Although reared on a farm, and without 
the advantages of urban life, Ivy had a 
dignified and even stately presence; he 
was always in every sense a gentleman, 
a man of honor and of truth — a worthy 
son of his Alma Mater. — Forty-eight 
members of the Class assembled at the 
Harvard Club, Boston, the forenoon of 
Wednesday, June 18, 1924, for the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
their graduation — of the sixty-four 
living graduates, Barrett, Belmont, 
Bendelari, Brannan, Brinsmade, Burry, 
H. A. Clark, S. B. Clarke, Coale, Col- 
lins, Cunningham, Cutter, P. Dana, 
R. H. Dana, Dole, Elliot, Farlow, 
Foote, Gannett, H. R. Grant, U. S 
Grant, Green, Harding, Hill, Honey- 
well, Hunt, Lawton, Leland, Lull, Ly- 
man, Merrill, Merwin, Minot, H. B. 
Morse, H. L. Morse, Perrin, Richards, 
Richmond, Sampson, Sears, Simmons, 
Spinney, C. W. Stone, F. J. Stone, 
Vaille, Wigglesworth, and Woodward; 
and of the six survivors who were with 
the Class in college for a time only, W. 
Reed. Some of the members had come 
long distances; H. B. Morse had crossed 
the Atlantic from England, and U. S 
Grant, the continent, from California: 
several had not attended a Class re- 
union in many years. The Class was 
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entertained at luncheon by the Class 
Secretary in the Zsculapian Room; and 
thereafter, assembled on the Club steps, 
was photographed by the artist, Mr. 
Bourdon, who had performed the same 
service fifty years before. About thirty 
members, who had accepted Wiggles- 
worth’s invitation to attend the 
Harvard-Yale baseball game in Cam- 
bridge, then left by automobile for Sol- 
diers’ Field; others were driven to the 
Brookline Country Club to pass the 
afternoon. Mrs. Wigglesworth had in- 
vited the Class wives, and all the Class 
widows whose addresses were known, to 
a luncheon this day at her Milton home; 
and here a score of these ladies enjoyed 
her hospitality. After luncheon those 
who desired to see the ball game Mrs. 
Wigglesworth conducted to Cambridge, 
where they were seated with the Class; 
the other ladies were driven to the 
Brookline Country Club. After the 
ball game, conveyances were at hand, 
and the ladies and the members of the 
Class were driven to join those as- 
sembled in Brookline, where the ladies 
were received and entertained at dinner 
by Mrs. Farlow and Mrs. R. H. Dana. 
On the assembling of the Class the fifty- 
fifth business meeting was held. The 
Secretary read his report of the fifty- 
fourth meeting on Commencement 
Day, 1923, his record of the celebration 
of the forty-ninth anniversary, and his 
financial report for the year. Cunning- 
ham, who had audited the accounts and 
examined the securities, also reported, 
and the reports were severally accepted. 
The future policy of the Class in the 
matter of sending out memorials of de- 
ceased classmates was left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. The Class then 
assembled at table: the Secretary pre- 
sided, and God's blessing was asked by 
Coale, who was chosen Class Chaplain 
fifty years ago. The table was adorned 
with crimson roses and carnations sent 
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by Mrs. William F. Abbot, Mrs. George 
P. Sanger, and Mrs. Charles F. With- 
ington, in memory of their husbands. 
After dinner, while all stood in silence, 
the Secretary read the necrology of the 
year — Bancroft, J. P. Wyman, D. 
Sears, C. C. Clarke, Whitehouse, G. H. 
Cate, and Ivy, of the graduates, and 
Crane and Krackowizer, of the tempo- 
rary members: a toast was drunk ‘“‘to 
the memory of all our classmates not 
visibly present with us.’ The Secretary 
stated that he had heard from every liv- 
ing member, graduate and temporary, 
save one, and he was thus enabled to 
give messages from the absent: letters 
were read from Blair, Haynie, Lowell, 
Shepard, and Wellington. A letter was 
also read, received in April, from G. H. 
Cate, saying that “‘nothing short of 
sickness or death would keep me from 
attending the anniversary”’: his death 
occurred a month later. Referring to 
the Class reception and luncheon on the 
morrow at Phillips Brooks House, the 
Secretary read letters of regret from 
Mr. George Augustus Peabody, of ’52, 
the senior alumnus; from President 
Eliot, ’53, Arnold, ’55, Appleton, ’64, 
Foote, ’65, and Olmstead, ’76; Olm- 
stead’s letter was much enjoyed, as it 
gave personal allusions to a number of 
the members of ’74. The Class of ’69 
was dining in an adjoining room, and a 
committee, consisting of Brannan, R. 
H. Dana, and Harding, was appointed 
to convey to the members the greetings 
of ’74: later in the evening a committee 
from °69 made a most happy return 
visit. A letter was read from Drew, ’63, 
in which he wrote in highest terms of 
commendation of the work of C. C. 
Clarke, Merrill, H. B. Morse, and Spin- 
ney, who were selected by him for the 
Chinese Government's Customs Service 
fifty years ago: Morse, who had come 
from England to be with the Class, re- 
plied most modestly to a toast in his 
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and his associates’ honor. S. B. Clarke, 
who was introduced as one “‘ who knows 
us not with mortal eyes, but who sees 
and knows us all by spiritual vision,” 
made a touching response. Brief ad- 
dresses were also made by U.S Grant, 
Belmont, Bendelari, Burry, Simmons, 
Richmond, Woodward, Vaille, and H. 
A. Clark: Sears, as on previous occa- 
sions, responded in verse. The speaking 
was interspersed with some of the old 
college songs, sung by Coale, R. H. 
Dana, and Lawton, with Foote, as 
usual, at the piano. At half-past ten, 
Wigglesworth, the President of the 
Board of Overseers, was asked to say the 
parting words, ‘Fair Harvard”’ was 
sung, and the Class dispersed to meet 
next day in Cambridge. Commence- 
ment was a perfect June day: the sun 
shone, with the renewed growth of trees 
the Yard looked lovely as of old, and the 
temperature was moderate. The Class 
assembled in Holworthy 4, occupied 
Senior year by two of its members, and 
used ever since for the annual Class 
meetings. Some attended the Com- 
mencement Exercises in Sever Quad- 
rangle, and saw H. B. Morse receive the 
Harvard Doctorate of Laws —an 
event which gave the Class great satis- 
faction. At noon began the reception 
and luncheon on the grounds of Phillips 
Brooks House, to which were bidden 
the President and Fellows, the Board of 
Overseers, the members of the older 
classes and of the three nearest younger 
classes, the sons of the Class, the re- 
spective Class Secretaries, and others of 
academic or civic distinction. It was a 
great pleasure to welcome a large num- 
ber of the sons of the Class, especially 
the sons of deceased classmates, who 
had come in some cases long distances 
to represent their fathers. William 
Coolidge Lane, ’81, the College Libra- 
rian, added to the pleasure of many 
present by sending a collection of col- 
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lege views, photographs, and reports of 
the Class, which were displayed in the 
enclosure. For many years it had been 
the custom of Dr. Mason, of Bangor, 
Maine, whose sudden, lamented death 
occurred in 1922, a few months after he 
was chosen Class Secretary, to send a 
Penobscot River salmon for the Class 
table at Commencement luncheon; the 
Class was therefore especially touched 
on finding at their fiftieth-year spread a 
fine specimen of this fish, caught in the 
Bangor pool, and sent by Howard 
Corning, Class of ’90, and his associ- 
ates, with a card bearing this legend: 
“Tn affectionate remembrance of Dr. 
William C. Mason, and with best wishes 
for the Class of °74 from his friends of 
the Harvard Club of Bangor.” At half- 
past one o'clock the Class joined the 
procession to Sever Quadrangle for the 
Alumni exercises. The Class was spe- 
cially and favorably seated; and by the 
thoughtful kindness of Wigglesworth 
those of the Class wives who desired to 
attend the exercises were seated on the 
tribune reserved for ladies. While the 
Secretary, as the representative of the 
Class, was bidden to a seat at the high 
table, it was an especial pleasure to the 
members to see two of their number at 
the table in their own right — the 
President of the Board of Overseers, 
and a recipient that day of Harvard’s 
highest honorary degree. The Alumni 
exercises over, ’74’s golden anniversary 
“ame to an end; and so far as the Secre- 
tary could judge, from the expression of 
classmates’ opinion, his wish for the 
celebration had come true — Quod 
bonum felix faustumque sit. 


1877 
Dr. GarpNer W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
The forty-seventh anniversary was 
celebrated by a dinner at the Parker 
House, Boston, June 18th, at which 
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twenty-six members were present. On 
Commencement Day the annual meet- 
ing was held as usual at 14 Holworthy, 
after which the Class in a body at- 
tended the spread of the Class of ’74. — 
S. W. Davis has resigned his position in 
the Newton High School, where he has 
taught forty-four years. On June 20th 
he was given a reception by more than 
three hundred graduates of the school. 
— John du Fais is, or has lately been, 
at Sorrento. — E. L. C. Morse repre- 
sented Harvard at the recent inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Maurer as President of 
Beloit College, Wis. — Jasper Nathan- 
iel Willison died after a lingering illness 
Feb. 26, 1924, at Cumberland, Md., 
where he was born Feb. 22, 1854. He 
was the son of Asahel and Amanda 
(Bryan) Willison, and came from a 
family the affairs of 
Cumberland for over a century. He 
prepared for college at the Allegany 
County Academy and the University of 
Virginia and came to Harvard in 1874, 
entering our Class in the Sophomore 
year. After graduation he studied law 
at Cumberland and was admitted to 
the Allegany County Bar in 1880. He 
continued in the practice of law until 
his health broke down eight or nine 
He was a member of the 


prominent in 


years ago. 
Maryland State Bar Association and 
was for a time President of the Bar As- 
sociation of Allegany County. He was 
the local attorney of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company and attorney 
to the Commissioners and 
School Commissioners. He was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Maryland 
in 1908 a member of the Commission 
for the Revision and Codification of the 
He was 


County 


Criminal Law of the State. 
active in politics and in the affairs of the 
Democratic Party, a delegate to State 
conventions, and in 1912 delegate-at- 
large to the Democratic National Con- 
vention. He never married, and is sur- 
vived by two sisters. 
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1878 

Henry WHEELER, Sec. 

511 Sears Building, Boston 
The annual Class dinner took place 
the night before Commencement at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston. G. H. Browne 
gave a very interesting account of a 
trip taken by him last summer to some 
of the newer national parks in Cali- 
fornia, Utah, and Arizona, which was 
illustrated with lantern slides of photo- 
graphs made by him during the expedi- 
tion. About twenty-five were present 

at the dinner. 


1879 
SaMuEL C. BENNETT, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 

John Joseph Townsend was born in 
New York City June 19, 1858; died at 
his home in that city May 24, 1924. He 
was prepared for college by a private 
tutor, Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and 
was admitted in October, 1875. Town- 
send was graduated in June, 1879, and 
in the following October began the 
study of law in the office of the Corpora- 
tion Counsel of New York City. After 
admission to the bar in October, 1881, 
he continued to practise law in that 
city. In 1898 he was appointed a re- 
feree in bankruptcy for the Southern 
District of New York and he continued 
to hold that office to the time of his 
death. In 1900 he had become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Ludlow, Townsend 
and He attended the 
twenty-fifth anniversary and reunion of 
the Class in 1904 and afterwards spoke 
of the pleasure he had in that event. In 
May, 1914, he married Ebba Gerder 
Maria Swahn, of Kalmar, Sweden. He 
had traveled in Europe for two years in 
1891-93 and again for some weeks in 
Sweden in the summers of 1915 and 
1916. He was the son of John Joseph 
Townsend and Catherine Rebecca 
(Bronson) Townsend. — The Class 
dined at the University Club, 270 


Sedgwick. 
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Beacon Street, Boston, June 18, 1924. 
Those present were: Andrews, Ather- 
ton, Baily, Bennett, Brown, Burr, 
Casas, Clapp, Conant, W. W. Coolidge, 
Crawford, Ellis, Felton, Gage, Hodg- 
don, Hutchins, Jackson, Keyes, Law- 
rence, J. S. Mitchell, J. W. Mitchell, 
Monroe, Mulligan, Nichols, Nunn, 
Preble, Shannon, Shute, Sibley, Stone, 
Taussig, Temple, J. E. Thomas, Trull, 
Willard. Holmes, Wright, and others 
sent their regrets and good wishes. 
Felton, who is one of the Overseers, pre- 
sided. The occasion was not formal and 
all enjoyed themselves. Crawford ex- 
pressed some emphatic criticism upon 
the architectural merits of some of the 
college buildings, both ancient and 
modern. Ellis had a fund of stories. 
Shute related his experiences as a 
member of a brass band in his earlier 
years. The secretary read some enter- 
taining verses by Patten, who was un- 
able to be present. Taussig told about 
the School of Business Administration. 
Holworthy 18 was open to the Class 
as usual on Commencement Day. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

F. B. Keene, on July Ist, became for- 
eign service officer under the new law 
reorganizing the foreign service, and 
was retired from active duty, having 
passed the age of retirement set by the 
law. For the past seven years he was 
consul-general at Rome, where he was 
dean of the consular corps. He entered 
the service in 1903, having been ap- 
pointed by Roosevelt as consul at Flor- 
ence, Italy. Thereby hangs a little tale. 
The Boston Herald published a para- 
graph: ‘“‘ Francis B. Keene, a classmate 
of President Roosevelt, has been ap- 
pointed consul at Florence. Another 
plum.” The Milwaukee Sentinel, of 
which Mr. Keene had been a member of 
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the editorial staff, reprinted the para- 
graph and added: “‘ Wrong again. Mr. 
Keene is a peach.”’ He was later trans- 
ferred to Switzerland where, as consul 
at Geneva and consul-general at Zurich, 
he served for twelve years. In 1917 he 
was sent to Rome. During his twenty- 
one years of service he was never absent 
from duty for even one day on account 
of illness, which is possibly the record. 
Having become identified with Ameri- 
can life and activity in Rome, he ex- 
pects to continue to reside there. — 
Thaddeus Davis Kenneson, son of 
Zebulon Davis and Lucy (Shedd) Ken- 
neson, was born at Tewksbury, May 23, 
1859. He prepared for college at Exe- 
ter, N.H. Throughout his life he was a 
diligent, hard-working student. He 
ranked fourth in his college class, re- 
ceived honors in classics, and was a 
member of the Harvard Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. In 1883 he graduated 
from the Harvard Law School with the 
degree of LL.B. and A.M. New York 
University conferred upon him the de- 
gree of LL.M. in 1898 and J.D. in 1902. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1884 in 
New York City, where practically the 
remainder of his life was spent in the 
practice and teaching of the law. A 
nervous breakdown in 1909 compelled 
him to abandon active practice, but 
he continued his work as Professor of 
Law in New York University until 
quite recently. He was a member of 
the American, New York State, and 
City Bar Associations and for a num- 
ber of years secretary of the Society 
for Prevention of Crime in New York 
City. His marriage to Lizzie Douglas 
in 1893 was followed by a separa- 
tion. In 1920 he was married to 
Lucie S. Cunningham, who survives 
him. They had barely removed their 
home to Jamaica Plain, a suburb 
of Boston, when he died, May 28, 
1924. 
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1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

Robert Williamson Lovett, who died 
at Liverpool, July 2, 1924, was born at 
Beverly, Nov. 18, 1859, the son of John 
Dyson and Mary Elizabeth (William- 
son) Lovett. He entered college from 
Noble’s School, and was graduated in 
1881, receiving his M.D. degree in 1885. 
In 1920, he received from Cincinnati 
the honorary degree of D.Sc. In the 
year 1884-85 he was at Boston City 
Hospital and later at the Orthopedic 
Hospital in New York, but by the end 
of the year 1886 he had begun his prac- 
tice in Boston as an orthopedic surgeon, 
and to this work his whole life was de- 
voted. He became the John B. and 
Buckminster Brown Professor of Or- 
thopedic Surgery in Harvard Univer- 
sitv. He was surgeon to the Children’s 
Hospital and surgeon-in-chief to the 
Massachusetts Hospital School at 
Canton, as well as surgeon and consult- 
ing surgeon to the Peabody Home and 
Boston Dispensary. During the war he 
was @ major in the Medical Reserve 
Corps, and his work was to take charge 
of the instruction of about 350 men of 
the Corps who were going abroad. He 
was deeply interested in the treatment 
of infantile paralysis and had charge of 
the treatment of such cases in Vermont 
and New York State, being in New 
York consulting orthopedic surgeon to 
the State Department of Health. In 
Massachusetts he was chairman of the 
Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commis- 
sion, with charge of the treatment of 
the Massachusetts cases. He published 
many books, among them ‘“‘ Orthopedic 
Surgery and Diseases of Joints” and 
“Treatment of Infantile Paralysis,” 
and the authoritative work published 
with Dr. Bradford on “Orthopedic 
Surgery,” which in 1915 had reached a 
fifth edition. He had just completed, in 
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coéperation with the famous English 
surgeon, Dr. Jones, an important work 
on the same subject. He was a member 
of American, British, and Italian Or- 
thopedic Associations and of many 
medical societies. His clubs were the 
Somerset, Tavern, and Harvard Clubs 
of Boston, University Club of New 
York, and Cosmos Club, Washington. 
He was married in 1895 to Elizabeth 
Moorfield Storey, who, with their one 
child, Gertrude, Mrs. Henry Sprague 
Sturgis, survives him. — The Class had 
its usual dinner at the University Club 
the night before Commencement Day, 
and on Commencement Day, at 21 Hol- 
worthy, its annual meeting. Atkinson 
and W. C. Lane have been added to the 
Class Committee. 


1882 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
$51 Marlborough St., Boston 

On Commencement evening, June 
19th, the Class dined at the St. Botolph 
Club in Boston with thirty-two mem- 
bers present and Judge Wait presiding. 
— Prof. G. L. Kittredge received in 
June the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
from Yale. —- James Hayward Bacon 
died June 4, 1924, in New York City, 
the result of a fall from the window of 
his brother’s office on the sixteenth 
floor of the Architects’ building at Park 
Avenue and Fortieth Street. He was 
born in Chicago Dec. 12, 1859, and 
fitted for Harvard at the Newton High 
School. His father, Henry Bacon, a 
graduate of Dartmouth and an engi- 
neer, lived then at Wilmington, N.C., 
and there Bacon went upon graduation, 
and was for two years engaged with the 
United States Government force upon 
the improvement of the Cape Fear 
River. Soon after that he became an 
assistant engineer and worked upon 
improvements on the Mississippi River 
and upon work for railroads in the 
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Middle West. In 1887 he returned as a 
Government engineer in North Carolina 
and Florida, where he served for several 
years and was in the Engineer Corps 
during the Spanish War. Later he was 
for several years one of the engineers 
engaged in extending the Grand Trunk 
Railroad across Canada to the Pacific, 
and as such had full charge of the selec- 
tion and building of the terminal at 
Fort William on Lake Superior. While 
at this work, the Canadian engineers, 
indignant that these positions should go 
to Bacon and his associates from the 
United States, tried to have them sent 
home under some alien contract labor 
law, and pitched upon Bacon for a test 
vase. He defended his position as a 
member of a recognized profession and 
won his case. Since his return to this 
country he had been engaged in engi- 
neering work in the country behind 
Norfolk, Va., in North Carolina and 
Florida, making his headquarters and 
home at Jacksonville. He was married 
at Philadelphia on June 29, 1910, to 
Miss Bessie Tysen, daughter of J. R. 
Tysen, of Jacksonville, Fla. — William 
Lowell Putnam died suddenly of heart 
disease July 26, 1924, while in swim- 
ming at Cotuit, where he was visiting 
his brother-in-law, President Lowell. 
He was the son of George Putnam, of 
the Class of 1854, and the grandson of 
the Rev. Dr. George Putnam of the 
Class of 1826, one of the Fellows of 
Harvard College, who was for a long 
period the beloved pastor of the old 
church of the Apostle Eliot on Norfolk 
House Hill in Roxbury. In this town 
our classmate was born in 1861; later he 
lived in winter in Cambridge, where he 
fitted for college at the High School, 
and in summer at Ponkapoag, in 
Canton. He was an excellent scholar, 
particularly in mathematics and the 
sciences, graduating with honors, and 
ranking No. 13 in the Class. He studied 
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three years at the Harvard Law School, 
receiving the degree of LL.B. in 1886, 
and upon his admittance to the bar he 
became a member of his father’s law 
firm of Russell & Putnam in Boston. 
Ever since then he had been in active 
practice, but had devoted much of his 
time to the care of extensive trust 
properties. He represented his family 
connections and other interests as a 
director in large and varied corpora- 
tions, among them the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Walter 
Baker & Co., State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Plymouth Cordage Company, 
several of the New England cotton 
mills, as well as some of the newer 
electric companies. He was a vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Hospi- 
tal Life Insurance Company, a trustee 
of the Boston Athenawum, a member of 
the Corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and took a 
deep interest in the work of the Boy 
Scouts. He married, June 9, 1888, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Augustus Low- 
ell, of the Class of 1850, and a sister of 
President Lowell, of Harvard. He had 
five children, George, of the Class of 
1910; Roger Lowell, of the Class of 
1915; Augustus Lowell, of the Class of 
1920, and two daughters, one of whom 
died as a child. He lived at No. 49 
Beacon Street, Boston, in winter and at 
Manchester, in summer. He was an 
active, energetic man engaged in many 
enterprises, simple and high-minded in 
his life, always approachable and kind- 
hearted, and with a keen love of nature 
and the great out-of-doors from his boy- 
hood days. He took a warm interest in 
the Class, and was always an active 
supporter in all that it did. He served 
as an aid to the Chief Marshal on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary in 1907 and 
gave the Class a handsome entertain- 
ment at his summer home. He will be 
much missed at the Class gatherings, 
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where his warm and smiling greeting 
gave a cordial welcome to all. To the 
many to whom he has given wise advice 
and kindly help his death brings the 
deepest sorrow. 


1883 
Freperick NIcHoLs, See. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Walter Soren died May 12, at his 
home in Brookline, of tuberculosis, 
against which he had waged a valiant 
fight for years. The son of Jonathan 
Wales and Harriet Amanda (Brown) 
Soren, he was born at Dorchester, Jan. 
10, 1862, and prepared for college at the 
Roxbury Latin School. No member of 
83 can forget Soren’s prowess in the 
athletic field. His tall, slender, supple 
figure seemed specially constructed for 
running, jumping, and leaping; and for 
four years, if he did not win the stand- 
ing high, standing broad, running high, 
running broad, and running long jumps 
at every meeting of the inter-collegiate 
games at Mott Haven, or at the winter 
and spring meetings in the Hemenway 
Gymnasium and on Jarvis Field, it was 
because he did not compete in that 
particular event. The pole-vault and 
the hundred yards dash were also in- 
cluded in his activities. Modest, wise, 
and witty, he was a most agreeable 
companion, and although in later years 
he would disappear from our ken at 
intervals to wage his losing battle, he 
always reappeared gallant and undis- 
mayed, took up his interrupted profes- 
sional work and went forward again to 
the next halting-place. After gradua- 
tion he entered the Boston University 
Law School and received his degree, 
cum laude, in 1887. He then became 
one of the examining attorneys for the 
Massachusetts Title Insurance Com- 
pany, and held this position until 1896, 
when he began practice for himself in 
Boston, first at 31 State Street, and 
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later at 554 Old South Building. His 
business, as described by himself, re- 
lated ‘‘mostly to conveyancing and 
matters dealing with the law of real 
estate and settlements, in which I am 
considered by some to be something of 
an expert.” In 1903 he prepared for the 
Massachusetts Medical Society an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘The Workings of the New 
York Law with Reference to Privileged 
Communications.” He was married 
Oct. 18, 1910 (the golden wedding anni- 
versary of his parents), to Madeleine 
Ingersoll Hitchcock, who survives him. 
— William Pratt Lyman died suddenly 
from a heart attack, June 5th, while 
playing golf at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
where he had been spending the winter. 
The son of William Pratt and Abby 
Moran Church (Humphrey) Lyman, he 
was born at Boston, March 24, 1860, 
and was prepared for college by J. W. 
Byrne, °77. After completing the 
Freshman year with us, he took the 
first-year course in civil and topographi- 
cal engineering in the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, and during the succeed- 
ing two years remained as a special stu- 
dent there. While he made no effort to 
attain a high standard in the rank lists, 
Lyman’s college record included him 
later among those to whom the coveted 
degree of S.B., out of course, was 
awarded at our twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. Not the cloister, however, but the 
flowery fields of festival and jocund 
companionship furnished his chief en- 
joyment; and his fine voice and social 
talents were welcomed in college the- 
atricals and among his club-mates of 
the Porcellian, Hasty Pudding, 4.K.E. 
and Z. wW. societies. Handsome, ami- 
able, imperturbable, with always a 
smile for a friend in the Yard and a 
pleasant word of chaff, he will move for 
some of us along the primrose path of 
memory. After graduation he estab- 
lished himself in Boston, and became a 
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partner in the firm of Devens, Lyman 
& Co., bankers, 4 Post Office Square, 
organized Jan. 1, 1888, with which he 
continued until its dissolution about 
ten years ago. His summer residence in 
later years was at Nahant or Newport, 
and his winters were spent in Europe or 
California. He was married May 11, 
1886, at New York City, to Helen 
Beeckman, who survives him. — On 
the evening before Commencement 
forty-two classmates betook themselves 
to the Union Club and enjoyed as pleas- 
ant an informal dinner as could be 
wished. J. R. Brackett did what pre- 
siding was necessary, and men spoke 
interestingly as the spirit moved them. 
L. A. Coolidge, our candidate for 
Senator, discussed his political pros- 
pects amusingly, with a happy, personal 
bias. Joseph Lee read a delightful poem 
on the Harvard Bridge, our municipal 
xylophone, in the style of Macaulay. 
Dr. P. J. Eaton spoke of the last meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs at 
Detroit, and Dr. H. B. Jacobs wel- 
comed us to the next one at Baltimore, 
hinting pleasantly, if obscurely, at the 
existence of “‘pre-war cellars.” C. J. 
Hubbard was compelled to say a few 
modest words in recognition of his son’s 
appearance as First Marshal of 1924 on 
the morrow, and F. M. Sparrow was 
good enough to explain to us the re- 
cently discovered cure for angina pec- 
toris, and the happy issue, in his own 
case, of an operation by Dr. Howard 
Lilienthal. It was decided that, in alter- 
nate years, our customary January 
lunch shall be replaced by a subscrip- 
tion dinner in New York, and C. P. 
Perin was commissioned to arrange the 
details and occupy the presiding chair. 
— Luther Atwood, who has seen thirty- 
seven years’ service in the Lynn Classi- 
cal High School, retired last June. 
During those years it has been his habit, 
never once interrupted, to walk to and 
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fro daily between his home and his post 
of duty, and he has estimated the dis- 
tance covered as approximately fifteen 
thousand miles, three fifths the distance 
round the earth.— The Rev. P. S. 
Grant resigned on June 20th the 
rectorate of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, in New York, a position which he 
has filled for the last twenty-six years. 
— Fletcher Ranney withdrew June 
19th from the chairmanship of the 
Licensing Board of the city of Boston, 
to which he was appointed five years 
ago, and will devote his entire time to 
the practice of the law. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Seventy-four members of the Class 
met at dinner in celebration of the forti- 
eth anniversary of graduation, June 
18th, the night before Commencement, 
at the Algonquin Club in Boston. 
Gordon Abbott presided and E. L. 
Conant acted as toastmaster; under his 
direction the evening was passed in 
listening to informal speeches by a 
number of the members. Copies of the 
Class Report No. X were on hand for 
distribution. —G. R. Agassiz was 
elected a member of the Board of Over- 
seers on Commencement Day. — Wal- 
ter Brigham Nye died in Chestnut Hill 
June 6, 1924. He was born in Worcester 
Feb. 11, 1862, the son of Samuel Dan- 
iels and Susan Walter (Brigham) Nye. 
He prepared for college at the Worces- 
ter High School. At the end of the 
Sophomore year in June, 1882, he left 
college in order to take advantage of a 
favorable opportunity in business and 
entered the employ of the Washburn 
Iron Company in Worcester. He was 
given the degree of A.B. at Commence- 
ment in June, 1909, as the result of a 
petition by members of the Class. 
After remaining with the Washburn 
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Company for four years, he passed two 
years with the Hartman Steel Com- 
pany, Ltd., in Beaver Falls, Pa., as 
steel works chemist, engaged in improv- 
ing processes at that plant. In 1888 he 
became interested in the Cumberland 
Manufacturing Company, of which his 
classmate Warren was treasurer, and 
which was introducing the mechanical 
appliance called the Warren filter. He 
became manager of the company, and 
for ten years thereafter his time was 
entirely devoted to the purification of 
water supplies of cities, towns, public 
institutions, manufacturing establish- 
ments, etc. In the spring of 1898, on 
the consolidation of various companies 
manufacturing apparatus of that kind, 
while remaining an officer of the con- 
solidated companies, he became associ- 
ated with the firm of S. D. Warren & 
Company, paper manufacturers, with 
whom he remained during the rest of 
his life, becoming vice-president of the 
company in 1918. He was married in 
Plymouth, Dee. 29, 1886, to Caroline 
Mortimer, daughter of George and 
Mary (Marston) Etheridge, of Boston. 
— Brainard Alger Andrews died in 
Chelsea, June 9, 1924. He was born in 
Manchester, Nov. 20, 1859, the son of 
Edward Newell and Louisa (Stone) 
Andrews. He prepared for college at 
the Harvard Grammar School and 
Charlestown High both in 
Charlestown, and at the Boston Latin 
School in Boston. From the time of 
graduation from Harvard until 1890, he 
was visiting officer for the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health, Lunacy, 
and Charity. He was engaged prin- 
cipally in the care of the sick and insane 
wards of the Commonwealth. During 
that period he studied medicine and 
surgery under private tutors and in 
1890 entered the Massachusetts College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, from 
which he graduated in 1893. After tak- 
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ing a post-graduate course at the Har- 
vard Medical School, he began in 1893 
the active practice of medicine in Re- 
vere, in which practice he continued up 
to the time of his death. He served for 
three years on the Board of Health of 
Revere, and from 1898 to 1903 was a 
member of the Board of Selectmen, act- 
ing as chairman during the last year. 
During the war he served as a member 
of the United States Reserve Corps. He 
was married in Charlestown, Nov. 20, 
1886, to Lucy May, daughter of John 
Franklin and Roselle Black (Gray) 
Critchett. Their son, Alger Wheel- 
wright, died in 1895, and their daugh- 
ter, Lillian Stone, died in 1916. 


1885 
Henry M. Wrturams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

A special Class dinner, as a testi- 
monial to Mr. Justice Sanford, of the 
United States Supreme Court, was held 
at the Hotel Somerset, June 18th, about 
forty in attendance. The Class Secre- 
tary presided and G. R. Nutter was the 
toastmaster. In addition to the above 
and the guest of the evening, Parker, 
Boyden, and W. S. Thayer were among 
the speakers. Judge W. I. McCoy, 
president of the Harvard Club of Wash- 
ington, who was a special guest, also 
spoke. —R. W. Boyden took part in 
the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town during August and spoke. He 
was awarded an LL.D. by Harvard at 
Commencement. He was elected a 
member of the Board of Overseers, hav- 
ing the second highest ballot. — F. S. 
Billings, as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Vermont, attended the Commencement 
exercises at Middlebury College, June 
17th, and Norwich University, June 
19th. The former honored him with the 
degree of LL.D. —F. A. Delano has 
been elected a director of the American 
Unitarian Association. He is also a 
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member of the Planning Committee for 
New York City, Harbor, etc. —G. R. 
Nutter, as president of the Boston Bar 
Association, presided at a dinner given 
by the council of that body to Mr. Jus- 
tice Sanford, June 19th. — William 
Brisbane Rand, a member of the Class 
for two years, died at his home, 31 Par- 
ker Street, Newton Centre, July 6th, 
after a brief illness. He had attended 
the exercises on Commencement and 
the Class dinner the evening before. 
Rand was the son of Abraham Waldron 
Rand and Martha Anne (Holmes) 
Rand, of Philadelphia, and was born 
there Aug. 2, 1862. He entered College 
with the Class, having been prepared 
by a private tutor. At the end of his 
Sophomore year he left College to en- 
gage in business with his father in Phil- 
adelphia, where he remained for three 
years. He then removed to Boston, 
Dorchester district, which remained his 
home for the next thirty-two years, 
when he moved to Newton Centre. 
May 24, 1887, he was married to Anne 
Victoria Crowell, of Philadelphia. He 
was engaged in a number of different 
lines of business for several years, but 
for over twenty years he was the New 
England selling agent of the General 
Manifold and Printing Company of 
Franklin, Pa., and in addition for some 
years had been the president of the Wil- 
liam B. Rand Company, Inc., general 
printing, at Boston. He was much inter- 
ested in Freemasonry and belonged to 
various York and Scottish Rite bodies 
and the Mystic Shrine. He was also 
enrolled in the Boston Commandery, 
Knights Templar. In these bodies he 
had held various offices, being Worship- 
ful Master of Dorchester Lodge and 
for over twenty-five years secretary of 
the Dorchester Royal Arch Chapter. 
He had prepared statistics and written 
sketches which were printed, relating to 
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Masonry. During his residence in Dor- 
chester he was elected senior warden 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, and it 
was from the Episcopal Church at New- 
ton Centre that he was buried, with 
Masonic services, July 8th. He had be- 
longed to the Harvard Club of Phila- 
delphia, the Acadia Club of Dorchester, 
of which he was the first president, the 
Old Dorchester Club, the City Club, 
Boston, Episcopal Club, and the Mas- 
ters’ and Wardens’ Association of the 
Fourth Masonic District of Massachu- 
setts. He is survived by his wife, two 
sons, and a daughter. Both sons were 
associated with him in business; the 
elder son, Munroe C. (H. 1911), was 
married in 1913, and the younger son, 
Joseph C., enlisted in the Second Mas- 
sachusetts Field Hospital and served 
during the Great War. — Hon. E. T. 
Sanford, as president of the Alumni 
Association, presided at the exercises on 
Commencement afternoon. His ad- 
dress appears elsewhere in this number. 
In the morning he was made an LL.D. 
July 12th he went to England with the 
party of the American Bar Association 
for the gatherings in London and else- 
where. — W. S. Thayer, M.D., was 
elected an honorary member of the 
Harvard Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, 
at the meeting, June 16th. — Hon. S. 
E. Winslow, who has been for twelve 
years Representative from the Fourth 
Massachusetts District, has declined 
to stand for renomination. — The fol- 
lowing changes of address are to be 
noted: E. L. Dorr, 799 Shirley Street, 
Winthrop; J. McG. Goodale, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City; G. W. Rolfe, 
P.O. Box 95, Oak Bluffs; Hon. E. T. 
Sanford, The Capitol, Washington, D. 
C. — G. A. Snow, 40 Broad Street, 
Boston; E. F. Woods, 40 Broad Street, 
Boston; E. [. Smith, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 
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1887 
Freperick S. Mrap, Sec. 
Harvard University 

The Class dinner was held June 
18th, at the Tavern Club in Boston. 
There were present: Abbot, Ames, 
Austin, F. H. Bailey, Bemis, Bigelow, 
Bingham, Boyden, A. C. Coolidge, 
Craig, Cotter, Davenport, Dudley, 
Emery, Endicott, G. W. Foster, Frost, 
Goodwin, Hale, M. A. DeW. Howe, A. 
N. Hunt, Hurlbut, L. J. Johnson, 
Knapp, Litchfield, H. A. Lothrop, 
Mead, Morse, Nay, Putnam, Rice, 
Rich, B. L. Robinson, Tilton, Webster, 
Wetherbee, Woods, Weed, White. 
Rich presided, and the speakers were L. 
J. Johnson, Rich, Hurlbut, and Mead. 
The Secretary reported the deaths dur- 
ing the past year of the following men: 
Nelson Macy Barrett, Clarence Arthur 
Brodeur, Waldo Wickham Willard, and 
John Dean Brown. The Class has now 
lost by death ninety-four of its mem- 
bers, leaving two hundred and fifteen 
still living. The following men in the 
Class are lost: Henry B. Barbour, 
Dwight W. Bowles, William S. Eld- 
redge, Edward W. Ordway, Henry A. 
Thayer. — New addresses: H. W. Bean, 
28 West 44th Street, New York City; 
E. E. Blodgett, 1 Federal Street, 
Boston; W. L. Boyden, 89 Irving 
Street, Cambridge; T. C. Craig, 6 Elm 
Street, Beverly; E. V. Daly, 241 Lin- 
coln Street, Flushing, L.I., N.Y.; A. S. 
Haskell, P. O. Box 222, Moneta, Cal.; 
George Higginson, Jr., Lenox; G. W. 
Kimball, care of Estate of John P. 
Squire, 40 Court Street, Boston; G. E. 
Ladd, 6109 Brookville Road, Chevy 
Chase, Md.; M. A. Lockman, Harvard 
Club, 27 West 44th Street, New York 
City; Robert Oglesby, 300 Park Av- 
enue, New York City; William Sauls- 
bury, Industrial Trust Building, Wil- 
mington, Del.; G. M. Seeley, 423 Hol- 
lingsworth Building, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
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L. B. Stedman, The Highlands, R.F.D. 
No. 2, Seattle, Wash.; W. T. Talbot, 
160-161 84th Drive, Jamaica, L.I., 
N.Y.; E. C. Webster, 899 Boylston 
Street, Boston. — The Fathers and 
Sons of ’87 held their first meeting Jan. 
12th at the Harvard Club of Boston. 
Strong presided and the fathers present 
were Baker, Boyden, Browne, Cunning- 
ham, A. N. Hunt, T. Hunt, Hurlbut, 
Mumford, H. G. Perkins, Pinkham, 
Putnam, C. G. Smith, Strong and 
Wetherbee and Woods (who, though he 
had no son, “‘would come anyway”). 
The sons present were G. P. Baker, Jr., 
M. P. Baker, W. L. Boyden, Jr., S. M. 
Browne, Jr., S. A. Buckingham, C. 
Hunt, F. A. Hunt, J. W. Hurlbut, H. 
W. Keyes, Jr., G. S. Mumford, Jr., F. 
E. Perkins, A. S. Pinkham, A. C. Smith, 
C. G. Smith, Jr., F. L. Strong, A. R. 
Weed, Jr., and W. Wetherbee, Jr. On 
May 17 the Fathers and Sons of ’87 
joined those of ’96, 97, 99, 01, and °02 
in a Fathers’ and Sons’ Field Day. 
After sports in the forenoon, luncheon 
was served at the Newell Boat House 
and all then adjourned to the Princeton 
game where they occupied two sections 
behind third base and saw a corking 
good game. — E. H. Allen retired from 
business just before the war. He writes, 
**Since Mrs. Allen died, I have been liv- 
ing in bachelor apartments at the 
Mansfield in New York.’”’ — Ames has 
resigned as Professor of Medicine in the 
Tufts Medical School after thirty-two 
years of continuous teaching, ten at 
Harvard and twenty-two at Tufts. — 
Atwood on June 18th missed his first 
Class Dinner in twenty-eight years. — 
Baker is on leave of absence from the 
University for the coming year. He 
will spend the summer in California and 
the rest of the time in Europe. — Balm 
writes that inability to use an aeroplane 
alone prevented his coming to the Class 
Dinner. — Bartol and his family are in 
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Europe for the summer. — After hav- 
ing had an office for thirty years within 
300 feet of 44 Wall Street, Bean has 
moved uptown to 28 West 44th Street. 
During the past year his time has been 
largely devoted to the work of the 
Municipal Court Commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Smith to make re- 
commendations for legislation neces- 
sary to reorganize the Municipal Court 
of New York City. Legislation recom- 
mended by the Commission failed in 
the Assembly afier passing the Senate, 
but the prospects for next year are 
bright. Bean has been very much inter- 
ested in this movement for the last four 
years. — Berenson writes from Flor- 
ence that he spent the spring of 1923 in 
Greece and wishes to go on record that 
after many years of travel and study he 
has never encountered anything quite 
so satisfactory as Greek Art seen on 
Greek soil under a Greek sky. Last fall 
he spent in London and Paris at the 
British Museum and National Gallery, 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale and the 
Louvre. — Bigelow reports that the 
only event of importance in his life 
since the last Class report was a most 
interesting and satisfactory trip to the 
Pacific coast made last summer with his 
wife. They went by the Great Lakes, 
the Canadian Rockies, and returned by 
San Diego and the Grand Canyon. — 
Bisbee writes, “‘ With the exception of 
the interest necessarily associated with 
the problems involved in more or less 
active legal practice, my days are 
rather humdrum, except that the 
granddaughters grow resplendently and 
add enormously to the joys of life. The 
occupation reserved for my old age is 
the collection of dividends from the 
enormous aggregate of mistakes made 
during the past eighteen years in my 
capacity as a farmer. If collected, how- 
ever, they will be extra dividends, be- 
cause they have been coming in the 
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form of contentment and health ever 
since I began learning how to associate 
intimately with the soil and with so- 
called dumb animals.” — The name of 
Boyden’s firm has been changed to 
Boyden & Workman, Ine. He has 
moved his home from 107 to 89 Irving 
Street, Cambridge. — Brainard — has 
added another year to his long service of 
teaching in the High School at Hart- 
ford, Conn. He spends his summers at 
Jackson, N.H., where he does some 
mountain climbing. — Brengle is still 
working hard as president of the Phila- 
delphia Trust Company. — Bucking- 
ham’s son, Stephen, has just finished his 
Freshman year at Harvard; his daugh- 
ter, Katharine, who graduated from 
Wellesley last June, has a position with 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and in- 
tends to study Architecture at Technol- 
ogy next year. Buckingham continues 
to write scientific papers and to deliver 
lectures in addition to his work in the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington. 
At the moment he is having a good deal 
to do with writing specifications for an 
international scale of temperature which 
will probably soon be adopted by the 
leading nations. — H. L. Clark writes: 
“IT have worked hard and played as 
much as possible. My play consisted of 
a trip to Europe in July of last summer 
and as much golf as my business will 
permit.’’ — Cotter’s chief pleasure in 
the summer time is swimming. — Craig 
writes that he is now living in Beverly 
and goes on to say that “‘amid the con- 
tinuous enjoyments of life are the occa- 
sional meetings with the fellows of ’87.”” 
— Delone writes from Hanover, Pa., 
where he says he has been worrying 
over a few farms and some law business, 
that he spent most of the winter in the 
Hawaiian Islands. — Dresel writes that 
he has been leading a very quiet life for 
the last year or more on account of be- 
ing tired and in poor physical shape. 
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He went abroad in March and is now at 
Lausanne, Switzeriand. His long and 
strenuous work abroad during and 
after the war certainly entitles him to a 
rest and he surely has the best wishes of 
the Class for a delightful vacation. — 
Droppers is Professor Emeritus. His 
book, the ‘“‘Economic History of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ has recently 
been published. He has no definite 
plans but rather hopes to visit Japan 
again. — Dudley is the author of *‘ The 
King’s Powder,” a boy’s story of the 
American Revolution. — Edgar will be 
abroad this summer. — Fechheimer has 
retired from active business; he is a 
member of the Visiting Committee of 
Harvard University on Semitic Lan- 
guage and History and of the Sem- 
itic Museum. — Goepp has published 
“Dental School Board Questions and 
Answers.” — J. H. Gray writes that 
since he resigned his position with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1920 he has been leading the uneventful 
life of a professor of economics; he is the 
author of “‘The Economic Order; What 
is It? and What is It Worth?” — 
Gushée is in Europe and not expected 
back until next January. — Hale has 
resigned the pastorate of the Leyden 
Church with which he has been asso- 
ciated from its organization, twenty- 
eight years ago. — Haskins has re- 
signed as Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences after sixteen years 
of service as administrative head of that 
department of the University. — Hig- 
ginson is severing his connections with 
Stone & Webster and giving up his 
home in Chicago; he expects to live 
permanently in Lenox. — M. A. DeW. 
Howe has published vol. 1v of the 
“*Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the 
War against Germany ”’; is the editor of 
** 4 Late Harvest” a collection of papers 
written and addresses made by Dr. 
Eliot during the last ten years; and has 
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almost finished ‘‘ Barrett Wendell and 
His Letters,” which will soon be pub- 
lished. — W. B. Howe’s son, George, 
received an A.M. from Harvard in 1923 
and is still at the University as a candi- 
date for Ph.D. — Hurlbut was inter- 
viewed by the Crimson recently and ex- 
pressed a lack of sympathy with the re- 
cent advance in scholarship standards 
required of Freshmen. He advocated a 
return to the free elective system. — L. 
J. Johnson is a grandfather and his 
granddaughter is the Class Baby of 
Bryn Mawr, 1919. — Luria is abroad. 
— Morse spends many of his week-ends 
on his farm in Wayland, and most of his 
summers in Shelburne, N.H. He still 
lives in Newton and has his office in 
Boston. He (with others) has written 
a manual entitled, ‘“‘The Infant and 
Young Child.’ — Mumford is Presi- 
dent of the new Atlantic National Bank 
into which were merged the Common- 
wealth Trust Company, of which Mum- 
ford was president since 1909, and the 
Fourth Atlantic National Bank. The 
combined assets of the new bank are 
about $100,000,000. The new bank will 
occupy three floors in the office build- 
ing now under construction at 10 Post 
Office Square. Mumford has also been 
elected President of the Boston Better 
Business Commission. — Nutting has 
published ‘‘Connecticut Beautiful’ 
and ‘‘ New Hampshire Beautiful’”’ illus- 
trated with many photographs by the 
author; also a new edition of his ‘‘ Furni- 
ture of the Pilgrim Century.” He is 
also writing a book on antique clocks. 
Much of his time is spent in traveling 
to obtain pictures and material for his 
books. His collection of antique furni- 
ture and hardware is considered to be 
one of the finest private collections in 
America. — Oglesby, from whom we 
have not heard since 1902, writes that 
he is now living at 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, and has retired from busi- 
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ness. He is still unmarried and is a life 
member of the Harvard Club of New 
York. — Parker spent June and July in 
Cuba and Panama where he went to 
visit some new biological laboratories. 
— Pear is recently out of the hospital 
and was unable to be at the Class din- 
ner. A. T. Perkins has recently been 
appointed chairman of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
Military and Naval Affairs, elected 
president of the St. Louis Chapter of 
the National Aeronautic Association 
and reélected president of the Univer- 
sity Club. — During the last few years 
H. G. Perkins has traveled a good deal; 
in the National Parks in 1919, in the 
Canadian Rockies and Alaska in 1922; 
and England, France, and Switzerland 
in 1923. In business he has ceased to be 
a real estate broker and is an operator, 
leasing, on long terms, business real 
estate in Boston. — Putnam, who has 
had charge of the informal dinners of 
87 men held at the Harvard Club dur- 
ing the winter, writes that he would be 
glad of suggestions as to the desirability 
of changing the night for these dinners. 
They have usually been held on the 
first Monday of each month and several 
men have written that they are pre- 
vented from coming by having regular 
engagements on that night. Putnam’s 
address is 70 State Street; write him 
your opinion. — Rich is to be lecturer 
on “Transportation” at the Harvard 
Business School this coming year. — 
Robbins has been appointed by the 
Governor of Massachusetts as a mem- 
ber of the commission to investigate the 
question of old-age pensions and the 
probable cost of a system of such pen- 
sions for all deserving persons in the 
state. — B. L. Robinson has completed 
thirty-four years in the service of Har- 
vard University and has never taken or 
even wanted to take a sabbatical year. 
He writes that for his particular work 
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no other part of the world, no other uni- 
versity, no other establishment could 
offer equal convenience of more perfect 
equipment or reference material. He 
does not say what some of us know, that 
the perfection of the Gray Herbarium is 
due to his splendid and loyal adminis- 
tration. He has been elected a foreign 
member of the Societas pro Fauna et 
Flora Fennica. — J. H. Robinson is the 
author of “‘The Humanizing of Know- 
ledge.”” — After a long silence, Sauls- 
bury writes a most interesting letter. 
He is an attorney at law in Wilmington, 
Del. He writes, “‘I have never been on 
for Commencement or for Class re- 
unions, though I do feel a keen interest 
in the College and remember with the 
most kindly feeling members of the 
Class.’’ In order that the Class records 
may be complete it may be well to re- 
cord that Saulsbury was married Dec. 
6, 1899, to Annie Ernestine Miles at 
Fairmount, Md. In January, 1913, he 
moved to Pasadena, Cal., but early in 
1915 closed out his interest there and re- 
turned to the East. About this time he 
severed his connection with his newse 
paper and printing establishment. Dur- 
ing part of the World War he was ex- 
aminer for the Federal Trade Commis 
sion. In 1920 he was admitted to the 
Bar of Delaware, and in February, 
1921, received the degree of LL.B. from 
the George Washington University at 
Washington, D.C. During the same 
month he opened a law office in Wil- 
mington, where he has been practising 
ever since. He was counsel for the Dela- 
ware Senate during the session of 1923. 
He adds that he likes his present work 
better than any in which he has ever 
been engaged. — Seeley left Chicago 
early last fall and has been “‘pleasur- 
ing” in Southern California ever since. 
He is now in Los Angeles and will prob- 
ably remain there for some time. He 
writes, ‘‘I have never married, so have 
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no family news of interest to report.”” — 
Shippen and his wife are the authors of 
“Two Church Pageants,” published 
last November. Shippen has _ been 
elected president of the Religious Arts 
Guild, a national, undenominational 
society devoted to the application of the 
fine arts to religion. — H. E. Smith, 
who has not reported for some years, 
writes that at the end of 1915 he with- 
drew from the firm of Charles Smith & 
Sons, bankers, and has since then re- 
signed from the several boards of which 
he was a director, remaining only as 
president of the Lankenau Hospital in 
Philadelphia. In 1922 he moved from 
Philadelphia to Haverford, which is 
now his permanent home. Smith finds 
that as executor and trustee for several 
estates and as president of the Lank- 
enau Hospital he has all the work he 
wants to attend to. His recreations are 
yachting and traveling, the latter of 
which he endeavors to do more and 
more each year. — A portrait of Spald- 
ing by Scott MacNutt has been pur- 
chased by the Visiting Committee on 
Music and other friends of the Univer- 
sity and presented to Spalding last 
May; he gave it to the University and 
the University accepted it and in- 
structed that it be hung in the Music 
Building. Spalding contributed an 
article to the November 1, 1923, num- 
ber of the Alumni Bulletin on “The 
Recent Development of Music at Har- 
vard.” — Stanton writes that every 
time Commencement comes around he 
feels as if the Class Secretary were a 
recording angel whom he dreads to face 
with his record of unachievement. 
Since he last reported he has lived 
mostly in Washington with long ab- 
sences in Europe where he has tried to 
help alleviate some of the misery of the 
war. He hopes in time to add a fourth 
volume of essays to the three already 
published. — Stedman writes: ‘“ You 
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know of the saying of Bridget that the 
farther away Pat was the more she 
loved him. It is not true that I esteem 
my classmates more the farther they are 
away but it is true that the distance 
that separates us and my inability to 
attend more frequently the reunions 
emphasizes greatly the loss that I feel in 
not being able to mingle more fre- 
quently with my classmates. As we 
grow older the associations of youth be- 
come dearer and dearer and there are 
many of my classmates whose compan- 
ionship I miss greatly.”’ — Strong has 
been elected secretary of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. He 
has taken a new partner into his law 
firm which is now Strong, Mellon & 
Stanfield. The new partner is Mellon, 
who graduated in ’87 from Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He rowed in the 
Brasenose boat in °87, and his son, 
Palmer, last year stroked the winning 
crew in the Oxford-Cambridge race. — 
Sumner has just sailed for France. — 
Webster, pastor of the “Parish of All- 
Strangers,” head of Boston Hotel and 
Theatre Chaplaincy Association, is the 
principal and owner of the University 
Preparatory School where he would like 
to fit the sons and grandsons of his 
Classmates to take the Harvard En- 
trance Examinations. — White just re- 
tired from active business. — Zerega 
writes that he is still unmarried and 
that the married members of the Class 
will know whether he deserves their 
congratulations or commiseration. He 
has recently published a translation of 
the Odes of Horace for which he fears 
the readers will be few because most of 
us have exchanged the old lamps of the 
Appian Way for the brighter illumina- 
tion of the Great White Way. He adds, 
“if we do not expect too much, the 
world is not such a bad place, and in- 
credible as the statement may appear, I 
do not know that I have ever enjoyed 
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life more than I am enjoying it to-day 
on the verge of threescore years.’’ — 
Zinkeisen, who was in New York until 
1917 as an exporter and importer of 
chemicals, started that year a chemical 
plant in New Jersey. In 1923 he went 
to Washington on research work along 
econoniic lines but this year has re- 
turned to New York. 


1888 
Harry S. WarpDNER, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

The Class celebrated the thirty- 
sixth anniversary of its graduation on 
Commencement Day, June 19th. About 
fifty members of the Class attended the 
usual Commencement lunch at No. 1 
Holworthy. There was a brief business 
meeting there at noon. A good-sized 
delegation from the Class joined the 
Alumni procession in the march to 
Sever Quadrangle. Late in the after- 
noon the members of the Class went by 
motor to Manchester, where Philip 
Dexter entertained them very hand- 
somely and delightfully at dinner at his 
country-seat. Fifty-three attended. — 
E. A. Harriman is a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
Branch of the International Law Asso- 
ciation. — Dr. E. W. Taylor has been 
elected a Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. — F. B. 
Williams has returned from a trip to the 
Hawaiian Islands. On his way from 
New York to San Francisco he lectured 
in Memphis, New Orleans, Houston, 
and San Diego on the subject of “City 
Planning,” which has been his study for 
several years. He also delivered an ad- 
dress while at the Islands. — H. M. 
Clarke and M. H. Clyde have been 
spending the summer in Europe. — C. 
L. Griffin, E. A. Harriman, and J. W. 
Saxe went abroad to attend the London 
meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. — Francis Knowles’s address is 
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Belle Vue Apartments, Loch Arbour, 
Asbury Park, N.J.— New addresses: 
Causten Browne, 345 East Broadway, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; E. B. Harvey, 
190 Delaware Road, Kenmore, Erie 
County, N.Y.; N. F. Hesseltine, 10 
Tremont Street, Boston; L. M. Keas- 
bey, 16 Slater Avenue, Saranac Lake, 
N.Y.; C. T. Sempers, R.F.D. No. 1, 
Elkton, Md. 


1890 
FreEpERICK P. Casor, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 
At Commencement F. P. Cabot was 
elected an Overseer. — The address of 
Frank Irwin is 2921 Regent Street, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


1891 
A. J. Garcrau, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Boston 

Rt. Rev. C. L. Slattery was elected 
an Overseer on last Commencement 
Day. — R. L. O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston Herald received, June 18th, the 
honorary degree of Litt.D. from Brown 
University. — T. J. Stead has changed 
his address to 1406 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.— A. B. Halliday 
has been elected president of the St. 
Andrew’s Golf Club, Mt. Hope, N.Y., 
the oldest golf club in the United 
States; it was founded in 1888. Halli- 
day’s address is 27 William Street, New 
York City. — J. L. Dodge took part in 
a “‘Wild West” show at a recent 
“Shriner’s Frolic’? at Summit Park, 
Akron, O. It is said that his perform- 
ance was one of the features of the day, 
—A. E. Beckwith, formerly secretary 
of the Square Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, has been elected executive vice- 
president of the Citizens Savings Asso- 
ciation which has been formed by the 
recent consolidation of several savings 
companies in Cleveland, O.—C. B. 
Gulick, A.M. ’91, Ph.D. ’94, Professor 
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of Greek at Harvard, read a paper on 
“The Origin of the Novel’ at the nine- 
teenth annual conference of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England, held at 
Bowdoin College, April 5th. —J. O. 
Powers has moved his offices to 247 
Park Avenue, New York City. He is 
president of the John O. Powers Com- 
pany, advertising. 


1892 


ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 

The regular meeting of the Boston 
Association of Harvard ’92 was held at 
the Ward Room Club, 6 Rowe’s Wharf, 
on the evening of June 18th. — W. T. 
Raymond’s new residence address is 
770 George Street, Fredericton, N.B. — 
M. D. Follansbee’s residence address is 
39 East Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. — 
Trinity College conferred the degree of 
LL.D. on W. C. Forbes, last June. — 
Yale conferred the honorary degree of 
A.M. on C. C. Hyde in June. — The 
address of Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Pink- 
ham is 1009 Park Avenue, New York 
City. — Julian Codman conducted the 
hearings against the Volstead Act be- 
fore the Congressional Committee at 
Washington last winter, representing 
the Constitutional Liberty League of 
Massachusetts. — R. W. Hale advo- 
cated prohibition in the article entitled 
“Liberty and Liquor,” in the World’s 
Work for August. — David Douglas 
Hugh died May 28, 1924, at Los 
Angeles, Cal. He was born at Murray 
Harbor, P.E.1., May 22, 1861, the son 
of David and Frances (Brooks) Hugh. 
He attended Prince of Wales College, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and later Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, N.S., from 
which he received the degree of A.B. in 
1891. In the fall of that year he entered 
Harvard as a member of the Senior 
Class, specializing in philosophy, and 
received the degree of A.B. with the 
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Class of 1892. In 1892-93 he was a 
Fellow in the Sage School of Philosophy 
of Cornell University, receiving his 
A.M. at the close of the year. The 
academic year of 1895-96 he spent at 
Clark University, specializing in psy- 
chology and education. In the fall of 
1896 he resumed the work of teaching, 
in which he had had several years’ ex- 
perience before entering college. For 
two years he was principal of the high 
school at La Junta, Col.; then, for a 
year, Professor of Psychology in the 
State Normal School of Colorado (at 
Greeley); then, for a year, he taught in 
the State Agricultural College of Utah. 
The year following he resumed his posi- 
tion as Professor of Psychology in the 
State Normal School of Colorado. In 
1904 he was appointed superintendent 
and later dean of the training depart- 
ment of that institution, which is now 
known as the State Teachers College of 
Colorado. In 1916 he was granted a 
sabbatical year and went to California. 
He lingered there, in failing health, for 
several years before his death. In 1904 
he married Anna Mary Heileman, who 
survives him.— Dr. A. H. Pierce, 
senior surgeon, United States Public 
Health Service Reserve, has been ap- 
pointed as medical officer in charge of 
the recently completed United States 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 95, Northamp- 
ton. The formal opening of this hospital 
occurred May 12, 1924. — Dr. Arthur 
Reed Perry died June 10, 1924, in 
Canton, of heart disease. He had been 
unable to work for three years, but was 
to the last hopeful of regaining his 
strength. Dr. Perry was born in Reho- 
both, June 16, 1866, the son of Ira and 
Emily (Reed) Perry. He received his 
early education in its district school. 
He studied two years in the Attleboro 
High School and passed the entrance 
examination to Amherst Agricultural 
College, but he went instead to Phillips 
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Exeter in 1884 and graduated in 1888. 
At Phillips Exeter, Arthur Perry pur- 
sued a thoroughly creditable course. 
He was not a brilliant student, vet most 
diligent and painstaking in all his 
studies, and, therefore, gained high 
marks, secured scholarships, and gener- 
ally commended himself as an earnest 
and successful student. In every way 
he was a hard worker and, by means of 
outside tasks, paid his own way largely 
through Exeter. At preparatory school 
also he was a member of the leading 
literary and debating society, taking a 
keen and warm interest in its activities. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 
1892, although absent through illness 
during his Sophomore year. Perry 
spent the next four years in Harvard 
Medical School, graduating cum laude 
in 1896. The same year he was ap- 
pointed medical interne at the McLean 
Hospital. In 1897 he was in practice in 
Somerville, and in 1899 he was elected 
city physician and later was appointed 
to the Board of Health. He had a 
ftormy time trying to introduce re- 
jorms, but finally had his way. Resign- 
ing this position, he practised in Boston 
and Magnolia. In 1904 he married 
Miss Margaret Cahill, of Somerville. 
In 1907 he took a position in the United 
States Department of Labor in charge 
of an investigation of the causes of 
death of women and child cotton oper- 
ators. Volume xiv of this Report, ‘‘A 
Study of Tuberculosis in Northern and 
Southern Cotton Cities,’ was his work; 
the result of indefatigable industry and 
patience. Several other reports and 
bulletins stand to his credit in this de- 
partment. He did not spare himself, 
and in 1918 he broke down. After six 
months’ rest he tried again to take up 
his work, but could not. As a semi- 
invalid he with Mrs. Perry settled in 
Southern Pines, N.C. In the spring of 
1923, Mrs. Perry died, and Arthur 
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never rallied from this blow, as never 
man had a better or more devoted wife. 
He came north in the autumn of 1923, 
but was confined to his bed in hospitals 
till his death. Perry was a tremendous 
worker. He supported himself from the 
time of his entrance to Exeter, and such 
was his independence of character that 
he was unwilling to accept aid from 
those who would gladly have supplied 
it. Not a brilliant scholar, he retained 
what he acquired by unremitting toil 
and graduated with honor from all his 
schools. He had in a high degree that 
source of unhappiness to its possessor 
but of good to others, a New England 
conscience, and he met reverses and 
disappointments with a grim and cyni- 
cal humor that never admitted defeat. 
He played a man’s part in life and 
leaves a pleasant memory to those who 


knew him well. — E. W. C. 


1893 
S. F. BatcHeLpeEr, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston 

George Cram Cook died at Delphi, 
Greece, Jan. 10, 1924, from glanders 
contracted from a pet dog. He was 
born at Davenport, Iowa, Oct. 1873, 
the son of Edward Everett Cook, a 
lawyer, and Ellen Katharine Dodge. 
Both sides of the family were of pure 
old English stock, and were pioneers in 
Iowa in the days of Black Hawk. At 
fifteen he entered the Sophomore class 
of the University of Iowa, received the 
A.B. degree there, came to Harvard for 
the Senior year only, and graduated 
there at the age of nineteen. He then 
studied at Heidelberg, Jena, and Ge- 
neva, and in 1895 made his first visit to 
Greece, which impressed him _ pro- 
foundly and influenced all the rest of his 
life. The next four years he taught 
English at the University of Iowa, and 
then served in the Spanish War with 
the Fiftieth Iowa Infantry. In 1902-03 
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he was instructor at Leland Stanford. 
During all this period he was writing 
novels and plays; and in the attempt to 
get a freer atmosphere for creative work 
he gave up teaching and returned to 
Davenport to live on the farm. Here he 
continued till 1910, when he abandoned 
the experiment and went to the other 
extreme, taking up literary and critical 
work in New York City. This gave him 
the stimulus he was seeking, and his 
work increased in volume and impor- 
tance; among his other positions was 
that of associate literary editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post. In 1915 he 
turned definitely to the stage, and 
organized the Provincetown Players, a 
“little theatre” of the uncommercial 
type, where for eight years he had a 
pronounced success, and produced a 
number of notable plays by Eugene 
O'Neill, Floyd Dell, Edna Ferber, 
Susan Glaspell, and other moderns. 
When the venture came to an end, he 
felt his work was done, and determined 
to carry out his long-cherished plan of 
returning permanently to Greece. There 
he lived in a cottage on the slopes of 
Mount Parnassus, made friends with 
the shepherd-folk, grew a long white 
beard, wrote plays in modern Greek, 
and in that idyllic existence ‘‘found 
himself” at last. He was buried, as he 
wished, at Delphi, ‘‘the old umbilicus of 
the world.” In his mental attitude 
Cook was one of the unique figures of 
the Class. A Middle-Westerner in 
every fibre, he was yet completely out 
of sympathy with his environment. He 
was an intense reactionary, a devotee of 
classicism, restlessly dissatisfied with 
modern life. He girded at American 
society and institutions, at the “‘nar- 
rowness”’ of Harvard, at the conven- 
tions of literature and the drama. His 
ideal was to make Davenport into a 
second Athens. The foundation of the 
Socialist Club at Harvard he considered 
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the only hopeful sign there in this gen- 
eration. As one of his friends wrote of 
him, he remained a playboy to the end. 
He married (1) Sara Herndon Swain, at 
Chicago, May 19, 1902; (2) Mollie 
Price, at Chicago, Jan. 21, 1908: (3) 
Susan Glaspell, at Davenport, April 14, 
1913. He had no children. — Carl Lin- 
coln Schurz died at Nauheim, Germany, 
May 18, 1924, from a heart trouble 
from which he had long been suffering. 
He was born Feb. 28, 1871, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., the son of Carl Schurz, the 
distinguished publicist, and Margaret 
Meyer. He fitted at Dr. Sachs’ Collegi- 
ate Institute, New York City, but was 
delayed for two years by poor health; 
otherwise he would have entered college 
at sixteen. He entered as a regular 
member of ’93, but having completed 
the work required for a degree in three 
years, he spent his Senior year in the 
Law School. He then finished his legal 
education at the New York Law School, 
and took the LL.B. there in 1895. He 
immediately entered active practice, in 
which he continued all his life. For two 
years he was with Parsons, Shepard, 
and Ogden, and in 1897 became chief 
attorney for the Legal Aid Society. In 
1901 he resigned and spent a year at 
Heidelberg. After returning he was ap- 
pointed attorney for the German Con- 
sulate General at New York, and thus 
became a specialist on international 
law. He was later made general counsel 
for the Hamburg American Steamship 
Line, and was also president of the 
Bosch Magneto Company.~ Being of a 
somewhat retiring nature, he did not 
enter public life, but was deeply inter- 
ested in many charities, and in music 
and art. He was a trustee of the 
Central Savings Bank, of the Knapp 
Memorial Eye Hospital, etc. By his 
death the Class loses a distinguished 
member, a man of the highest ideals and 
accomplishments, a brilliant mind, and 
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a most winning personality. He mar- 
ried (1) Harriet Tiedemann, at Munsey, 
New York, Oct. 20, 1897; (2) Mrs. 
Marie Hart, at New York City, Aug. 2, 
1922. There were no children by either 
marriage. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, Sec. 


107 Lakeview Ave., Cambridge 

The celebration of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the Class was, from all re- 
ports that have reached the Secretary 
on the Golden Coast, a great success. 
A volume will appear before long in 
which an account of the festivities will 
be included. — G. C. Fiske has been 
appointed full Professor of Latin at 
the University of Wisconsin. — G. W. 
Tower is consulting geologist and min- 
ing engineer on the consulting mining 
engineering staff of Guggenheim Bro- 
thers, New York City. His son, G. W. 
Tower, 3d, who graduated last year 
from the Harvard Engineering School, 
magna cum laude, is now geologist for 
the Cerro de Pasco Company at their 
Morococha Mine, Peru. — A. French 
has been chosen the historian of a 
committee which the town of Con- 
cord has appointed to make arrange- 
ments for a celebration on April 19, 
1925, of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Concord fight. — G. 
S. Miller, curator of the Division of 
Mammals of the National Museum, 
left Washington in May to travel 
among the islands of the Lesser Antilles 
and make. collections of the flora and 
fauna of the islands. — A memoir on 
the life of H. C. Quinby appeared in 
New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety for January, 1924. — J. D. Logan 
has published in the Canadian Maga- 
zine of May, 1924, a poem entitled 
“Convocation. Vimy Ridge, April 9th, 
1917 — April 9th, 1924.” — F. E. Far- 
rington has been elected president of the 
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Federal Schoolmen’s Club, Washing- 
ton, D.C. — Addresses: E. B. Bloss, 137 
Highwood Avenue, Leonia, N.J.; W. 
Cobb, Monhegan, Maine; Rev. A. P. 
Dean, Redmond, Utah; H. C. Marshall, 
1867 Monroe Street, Washington, D.C. 
— Addresses desired: Of N. S. Hyman 
and J. C. Watson. 


1895 
Freperick H. Nasu, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

It is hoped that classmates will send 
in voluntarily any notes which they 
think may be of interest. — C. F. D. 
Belden was presented with the bronze 
medal of the “‘ Casa di Dante”’ of Rome, 
in recognition of his activities as di- 
rector of the Boston Public Library 
during the Dante sexcentennial ob- 
servance. — F. L. Frisbee’s business 
address is changed to 101 Tremont 
Street, Boston, and his home address 
to Riverbank Court, Cambridge. — 
Arthur Loring Jackson died June 4, 
1924, after a few days’ illness at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. In 
behalf of his classmates, the Secretary 
expressed to his family the deep regret 
and sorrow with which they had learned 
of his death. —S. C. Newsom has gone 
out to San Diego, Cal., to retire, so a 
classmate in that part of the country 
reports. — W. B. Noyes, since August, 
1923, has been superintendent of 
schools in East Haven, Conn. — A. J. 
Ostheimer, has changed his position. 
Jan. 1, 1924, he became medical director 
of the Division of Mental Hygiene of 
the Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania. — Torrance Parker, on 
June 2, 1924, was elected president of 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Boston, a position which his classmates 





know he will fill with honor and dignity. 
— J. C. Smith has moved into Boston 
from Newton Centre. His new address 
is 270 Newbury Street. — J. L. Stack- 
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pole has been made Lecturer on Patent 
Law at the Harvard Law School. — 
Whitman Symmes marks this year as 
the centenary of the Thomas Day Com- 
pany, of which he has been president 
since 1920. The company manufac- 
tures lighting fixtures. It was started 
by his grandfather in New York in 
1824, and in 1853 was transferred to 
San Francisco. For many years his 
father, Frank J. Symmes, Harvard ’67, 
was its president. 


1896 
J. J. Hayes, See, 
30 State St., Boston 

The annual outing of the Class was 
held June 13th. About thirty men met 
at the Harvard Club for lunch at one 
o'clock. This number was increased to 
fifty-four later on. A start was made 
from the Harvard Club at 2 p.m. by 
automobiles for the Dedham Country 
and Polo Club, Dedham, and the after- 
noon was taken up with golf, tennis, 
and soft baseball. Supper was served at 
7.30 p.m. — H. S. Colton is with the 
Hammersly Manufacturing Company, 
Garfield, N.J., paper manufacturers. — 
R. S. Hosmer has been appointed a 
member of the Research Advisory 
Counsel, Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Amherst, for three years, 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. — 
William McKibben is now at 205 Cal- 
umet Building, Miami, Florida. — H. 
E. Ross has been appointed Judge of 
City Court, Hartford, Conn. — M. 
Bienenstok is purchasing agent of the 
Milwaukee Tank Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis. — Alfred Codman is associated 
with Whitney & Elwell, bankers and 
brokers, 30 State Street, Boston. — F. 
G. McKean, Jr., has resigned as Dis- 
trict Court Judge in the Virgin Islands. 
lhis address now is 1220 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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1897 
RoceEr L. Scare, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

An Association of Harvard ’97 Fath- 
ers and Sons was formed during the 
spring and a meeting of the sons in 
college was held on May 17th to com- 
plete the organization by electing 
undergraduate officers. The advisory 
committee of 97 men in charge of the 
organization are: Sturgis Coffin, James 
Dean, Charles Jenney, John Noble, A. 
H. Parker, S. W. Sleeper, and E. N. 
Wrightington. — At a meeting of the 
Class held at the Algonquin, Wednesday 
evening, June 18th, sixty-eight members 
being present, R. L. Scaife was elected 
secretary in place of E. H. Wells, re- 
signed. — The Class has given Harvard 
College this year the sum of $10,000 
from the surplus held as the result of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, to be known 
as ‘‘The Class of 1897 Fund.” This 
fund is established for the benefit of the 
male descendants of the Class of 1897. 
All or part of the income only may be 
awarded annually by the college to 
candidates selected by the ’97 Class 
Committee, and may apply to either 
undergraduates or those in the Gradu- 
ate Schools. In judging the qualifica- 
tions of candidates, the following, 
among others, will be considered by the 
Class Committee: character of appli- 
cant; record made in school; degree of 
financial assistance necessary; general 
adaptability for college. For the pre- 
sent each award will be $250 to apply to 
one college year only. — R. P. Angier, 
A.M. ’01, Ph.D., ‘03, director of the 
Psychological Laboratory at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professorial 
lecturer in psychology at the University 
of Chicago. — The home address of W. 
W. Bell,’ A.M. ’98,is 441 Ocean Ave- 
nue, Apt. 4 H, Brooklyn, N.Y. — The 
address of H. I. Bowles is 381 Cort- 
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land Avenue, Syracuse, N.Y. — David 
Cheever, M.D., ’01, Associate Professor 
of Surgery and an associate in anatomy 
at the Harvard Medical School, is retir- 
ing from the Department of Anatomy 
in order to devote more of his time to 
surgical work. His place will be filled 
by R. M. Green, ’02, M.D. ’06. — 
Theodore Lyman, A.M., 799, Ph.D., 
00, Hollis Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy and Director 
of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory at 
Harvard, has been elected President of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. — F. S. Morse, A.M., ’98, in 
collaboration with C. W. Bacon, ’79, is 
the author of ‘‘The Reasonableness of 
the Law.” The adaptability of legal 
sanctions to the needs of society. (Put- 
nam, pages 412.) —- W. B. Parker pub- 
lished through Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany “‘The Life and Public Services of 
Justin Smith Morrill.” Entering the 
House of Representatives when Bu- 
chanan was President, Morrill died in 
office as Senator during the presidency 
of McKinley, after the longest continu- 
ous term of service in United States 
legislative history. (Pages 386.) — C. 
S. Thomas has issued, under the im- 
print of. the Atlantic Monthly Press, 
“The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays.” 
(Pages 316.) — Bertram Gardner was 
born at Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 4, 1871. 
He was the son of Alfred Hussey Gard- 
ner and Emily Augusta Atwater. After 
preparing at St. Paul’s School, Garden 
City, he entered Harvard College in 
1893 as a regular member of the Class of 
1897. During his undergraduate days 
he decided to practise law in New York. 
Armed with his Bachelor’s degree he 
entered the New York Law School in 
the fall of 1897. He became,an LL.B. 
and a member of the New York Bar in 
1899. He bezan practice in New York, 
and soon extended it to Nassau County, 
Long Island. On May 7, 1904, Gardner 
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married Gardina Greenleaf Yvelin of 
Garden City, Long Island. Two chil- 
dren were born to them: Yvelin, July 
12, 1906, and Ruth, Jan. 21, 1912. A 
Democrat by inheritance, Gardner be- 
came active in the affairs of his party in 
1912. From 1914 to 1918 he repre- 
sented Nassau County on the Demo- 
cratic State Committee. He was suc- 
cessively chief deputy collector, acting 
collector, and collector of internal 
revenue for the First New York Dis- 
trict during the period between Novem- 
ber, 1916, and July, 1921. On resigning 
the collectorship he returned to private 
practice with special attention to tax 
matters. He accepted the presidency of 
National Tax Consultants, Inc., and 
held office until his death June 11, 1924. 
He is survived by his widow and chil- 
dren. Gardner was a very useful mem- 
ber of his profession and of the com- 
munity in which he lived. He was a 
director of the Citizens’ National Bank 
of Freeport and a member of the ad- 
visory board of Long Island Bankers. 
To the exacting duties of collector of 
internal revenue be brought courtesy, 
industry, and ability. Would that all 
collectors were like him! In prompt and 
accurate dispatch of business he made a 
record that will not soon be equaled. 
Gardner’s personality was quiet and 
forceful. His life was a record of faithful 
service. Thus is the Benign Mother 
justified of her sons. — W. B. 


1898 


Bartiett H. Hayes 
Andover 

Forty-two members of the Class at- 
tended the informal dinner held at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston, June 18th. P. S. 
Dalton presided. D. M. Hill was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to form 
a ’98 Fathers and Sons organization, and 
Dalton was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to form a Boston ’98 organization. 
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—J. F. Brandes has returned to this 
country from England and has been living 
in Boston for the past three months while 
preparing a book for publication. — A. J. 
Marshall’s permanent address is 27 Vine 
Street, Melrose. — F. V. Edgell and J. H. 
Libbey are associated with the firm of 
H. M. Haven and A. T. Hopkins, Inc., en- 
gineers and architects. — W. O. Otis has 
moved his office to 31 Milk Street, Boston, 
from 8 Congress Street. —J. M. Gibbs 
has been appointed Justice of the Second 
Eastern Middlesex Court of Massachu- 
setts. — C. M. Sheafe was referee and D. 
M. Goodrich acted as one of the umpires 
at the recent regatta at Poughkeepsie. — 
Col. John Proctor is associated with the 
architectural firm of Denmen & Hirove, 
288 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
—H. B. Faber is a chemical consultant, 
50 East 41st Street, New York, N.Y. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The twenty-fifth anniversary reunion 
has passed into history as the best the 
Class ever held. There were some who 
were skeptical as the time approached, 
but they are the most enthusiastic in 
retrospect. One man is said to have re- 
marked that he expected to meet no- 
body whom he knew, but everybody 
seemed to know him and to be glad to 
see him, and the wife of a Middle- 
Western man is said to have com- 
mented that she expected possibly to 
enjoy herself, but she and her husband 
(who had never attended any previous 
reunions) intend to attend all future re- 
unions and wish they could come once a 
year. The credit for all this is due to 
the various committees in charge of 
each day’s program for the men, 
women, and children; to the transporta- 
tion committee who got us all where we 
wanted to go, when we wanted to go 
there — all under the chairmanship of 
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Malcolm Donald; and last but not least 
to the weather. The weather could not 
have been better. The only blot on the 
program was the loss of the baseball 
game. Much could be written of what 
was done, where we went, etc., etc., but 
that would not tell it all. The result 
was a renewed outburst of the ’99 en- 
thusiasm and a still further strengthen- 
ing of the ’99 spirit, and a meeting 
which brought us all closer together and 
renewed friendships, some of which had 
been smouldering for years. There is 
not much to add, for it will all appear in 
the Class Report which should be out 
early in the fall. — C. A. Wheeler has 
been appointed one of three special in- 
vestigators to carry on a survey of mod- 
ern language teaching in the United 
States and Canada under the direction 
of the American Council of Education 
and the Carnegie Foundation. For the 
next two years he will be in New York 
City. — F. O. White has retired from 
the firm of Barker, White and Williams, 
and resumed the independent practice 
of law at 31 Milk Street, Boston. — J. 
B. Churchill is a consulting chemist and 
lives at Plympton. —A. S. Allen is direc- 
tor of Ruxton Color Service, 220 West 
Forty-Second Street, New York City. 


1900 

ArtHurR DRINKWATER, Sec. 

993 Charles River Rd., Cambridge 

A Class dinner was held at the 
Union Boat Club in Boston June 18th. 
Some thirty-five members of the Class 
were there. P. J. Sachs spoke in a very 
interesting way about the raising of the 
$10,000,000 fund for the Business 
School and for the departments of 
Chemistry and Fine Arts, and about the 
purposes for which the money is to be 
used. P. P. Chase made some remarks 
concerning the standards of scholarship 
which are being maintained at Harvard. 
He said that in his opinion the stand- 
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ards there are not too high and that the 
tutorial system still in process of devel- 
opment is proving successful. — N. F. 
Ayer is vice president of the Harvard 
Club of Boston and commodore of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. —H. W. Bar- 
num’s business address is 722 Park 
Square Building, Boston. — P. Barry 
is Instructor in Languages and History 
in the Ebert School, Groton. — A. L. 
Becker’s business address is 20 Ex- 
change Place, New York City. — H. B. 
Baldwin’s address is 2 Crown Street, 
Worcester. — T. D. Brown’s address is 
142 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
— F. W. Buxton has won the Pulitzer 
prize of $500 for the best editorial ap- 
pearing in any American newspaper in 
1923. The editorial, entitled ‘‘Who 
Made Calvin Coolidge?” was pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald on Septem- 
ber 24, 1923. Buxton is managing edi- 
tor of the Boston Herald. —H. M. 
Chase’s business address is 18 Tremont 
Street, Boston. — W. L. Collins’s home 
address is 26 Tremlett Street, Boston. 
—F. H. Danker is chaplain of the Fire- 
men’s Association, Worcester. — M. 
Davis's business address is Box 1607, 
Tacoma, Wash.— W. W.  Dixon’s 
home address is 1515 North State Park- 
way, Chicago, Ill. —C. D. Draper’s 
home address is 52 West 58th Street, 
New York City. —F. W. Eaton is 
practising law at 1 Federal Street, Bos- 





ton. — W. P. Eaton has published, 

with David Cobb, Queen Victoria, a 
: . nO 

play in seven episodes. — F. C. Far- 


quhar’s home address is R.F.D. 66, 
Marston Mills; his business address is 
9 Silver Street, South Boston. — A. P. 
Fitch has published “‘ None So Blind,” 
a picture in fiction of Harvard life and 
traditions. — B. A. G. Fuller has been 
appointed Professor of Philosophy and 
Teaching Fellow in the Graduate 
School of the University of Cincinnati, 
O. — H. S. Gale’s son, Hoyt R. Gale, 
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stroked the Sophomore “A” Class 
Crew at Harvard this spring, the col- 
lege champion crew. — C. W. Good- 
rich is submaster of the Senior High 
School at Waltham. — J. B. Gore’s 
address is Rapid City, S.D.—F. R. 
Greene’s address is 645 High Street, 
Fall River. — H. A. Guiler’s home ad- 
dress is 740 Farringdon Lane, Burlin- 
game, Cal.; he is practising law at 240 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal., and is special assistant to the At- 
torney-General in charge of the Western 
Anti-Trust Section of the Attorney- 
General’s Office west of the Rocky 
Mountains. — C. Harbeck’s home ad- 
dress is 2409 Wellington Road, Los 
Angeles, Cal. — D. G. Harris is vice- 
president of Brown, Wheelock, Harris, 
Vaughan Company, real estate, and is 
president of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Company, New York City; he is lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 305th Infantry, 
77th Division, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
— C. P. Hatch’s address is Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, 23 Rue 
de la Paix, Paris, France. —T. R. 
Hawley is practising law at 128 Broad- 
way, New York City. — A. S. Hill’s 
home address is 2301 Connecticut Av- 
enue, Washington, D.C. — C. A. Hol- 
brook has been appointed to the staff of 
the Gale Hospital, Haverhill. — A. M. 
Holden’s address is 1300 9th Street, 
Sacramento, Cal. — W. L. Holt’s busi- 
ness address is City Hall, Little Rock, 
Ark. — H. S. Howard’s address is 
Westminster Freight Bank, Ltd., 22 
Place Verdun, Paris, France. — B. 
Kaufman’s home address is 1475 South 
Third Street, Lexington, Ky. — R. 
Hunt’s home address is 84 Prescott 
Street, Cambridge. —G. C. Kimball 
assisted in organizing the Arnold School, 
a preparatory school for boys, and is its 
president. — R. E. Lee has translated 
two books by Frank Heller, ‘‘The Em- 
peror’s Old Clothes” and ‘“‘The Mar- 
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riage of Yussuf Kahn.” — G. E. Len- 
tine’s home address is $1 Waldeck 
Street, Dorchester. He has been with 
the Veterans’ Bureau, San Francisco, 
Cal., for some time. —J. W. Me- 
Queen’s home address is 839 North 
Spring Street, Elgin, Tl.—E. F. 
Loughlin is a member of the committee 
appointed by the Town of Concord to 
make arrangements for a celebration 
April 19, 1925, of the 150th anniversary 
of the Concord Fight. — E. Mallin- 
ckrodt, Jr., is president of the Harvard 
Club of St. Louis and is a director of the 
Harvard Alumni Association. — F. T. 
Manning's business address is 5 Colony 
Street, Meriden, Conn. — A. G. Mason 
is treasurer of the Whitman Mills of 
New Bedford, and has been elected 
treasurer of the Pemaquid Mills. — H. 
K. Melcher’s home address is Apt. 5, 
1801 Calvert Street, Washington, D.C. 
— G. A. Morison, secretary and sales 
manager of the Bucyrus Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed second vice-president in charge 
of sales, in addition to his position as 
secretary; he is president of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs. — C. 8. Oakman’s 
address is University Hospital, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. — H. Parker’s address is 
500 Pleasant Street, Belmont. — J. A. 
Richards’s home address is 739 Lincoln 
Avenue, Winnetka, Ill. — C. G. Ruess’s 
address is Lewis E. Meyers & Co., Val- 
paraiso, Ind. —R. R. Rumery is a 
consulting engineer with offices at 50 
Church Street, New York City; he has 
been elected a member of the American 
Institute of Consulting Engineers. — 
P. J. Sachs is executive vice-chairman 
of the $10,000,000 Fund Committee at 
Harvard. — F. E. Sanders’s home ad- 
dress is Greenwood Road, Andover; his 
business address is German School, 21 
Berkeley Street, Lawrence. — H. W. 
Sanford’s home address is 1401 West 
Cumberland Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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— W. N. Seaver’s home address is 52 
Pleasant Street, Woburn.—L. J. 
Spalding is with the Worcester Telegram, 
Worcester; his home address is 554 
Main Street, Worcester, — A. Sturgis’s 
business address is 1523 L Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — F. B. Talbot’s business 
address is 270 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. — F. A. Thompson’s home ad- 
dress is 5108 Springfield Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — A. J. Thomson is practis- 
ing law at 255 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
—J.N. Trainer, Jr., has formed a part- 
nership with G. C. Cox under the name 
of Cox & Trainer with offices at 280 
Madison Avenue, New York City. The 
purpose of the firm is to advise inves- 
tors concerning the placing of funds. — 
H. Ward is chairman of the Amateur 
Rule Committee of the U.S. Lawn Ten- 
nis Association. —H. W. Wallace’s 
address is Carnegie Steel Company, 
Wilson, Pa. — J. Warshaw has pub- 
lished (with another) ‘“‘ The Elements of 
Spanish”; he is Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Ne- 
braska. F. DeW. Washburn is a 
director of the Associated Merchants 
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Insurance Company, Boston. —C. F. 
Wellington's home address is 211 Hun- 
tington Avenue, Suite 4, Boston. — 
E. E. Wheeler is practising law at 67 
Wall Street, New York City. — R. K. 
Whiton’s address 6 7 Sudbury Road, 
Concord. — C. Wiener’s address is 141 
East 37th Street, New York City. — 
J. Wilson’s home address is 106 Broad- 
way, Bangor, Me.; he has been with 
F. M. Chadburne & Co., investment 
brokers, Newark, N.J. — N. R. Willard 
is a contractor and builder at 402 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Arlington. — A. T. 
Winslow is taking treatment at the 
Central New England Sanitarium, Rut- 
land, for tuberculosis. — C. R. Woods’s 
home address is Box 215, Natick. — 
H. A. Yeomans’s home address is 367 
Harvard Street, Cambridge. 
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JosePH O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Association of Fathers and Sons 
of 1901 joined with the Fathers and 
Sons of 87, 96, °97, ’99, and 02, May 
17th, for the second annual joint field 
day and spring reunion. The gathering 
of fathers and sons was at noon at the 
Newell Boat House and was followed 
by baseball and other sports under the 
direction of Bill Reid on Soldiers’ Field, 
and with a continuous band concert 
until 1.30, when every one lined up by 
classes and marched to the Boat House 
for lunch. After the luncheon Dean 
David M. Little spoke on Harvard life, 
and told many amusing and interesting 
stories to establish his points. Shortly 
before the Princeton ball game the pro- 
cession by classes was formed once more 
and marched to the stands on Soldiers’ 
Field, where mothers and daughters 
were joined and a pleasant field day 
concluded with a victory over Prince- 
ton. Carroll Swan was cheer leader for 
the Fathers and Sons, as well as for the 
entire Harvard support. — The annual 
spring reunion of the Class was held on 
June 16, 1924, at Ben Blake’s estate at 
Weston. The Class gathered at the 
Harvard Club of Boston at 3.30 P.M. 
and was transported in automobiles to 
Ben’s, where swimming, baseball, ten- 
nis, and other sports were included in 
the program. A band concert and sub- 
stantial repast were followed by an eve- 
ning of joyful entertainment. The Sons 
of 1901 now in college were all invited 
and all attended who were able to. The 
total attendance was large and all 
pronounced it a happy occasion. — 
Courtenay Crocker has been appointed 
by the King of Siam to serve as assistant 
to Prince Traidos, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He leaves this country in time 
to take up his new duties at Bangkok 
by the middle of September. — Robert 
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Frost, the poet, was granted the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Literature by 
Yale University and by Middlebury 
College last June. He was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for the best book of 
poetry published during the year. He 
has been a professor at the University 
of Michigan and is now professor at 
Amherst College. His poems have cre- 
ated much interest and enthusiasm, and 
Miss Amy Lowell says, ‘‘ Mr. Frost is 
New England.” He is spoken of as out 
of the endlessly rocking cradle which 
gave us Emerson, James Russell Low- 
ell, and Whittier. He has published five 
books, “‘A Boy’s Will,” ‘North of 
Boston,” ‘‘ Mountain Interval,” “‘ New 
Hampshire; A Poem with Notes and 
Grace Notes,” and ‘‘Selected Poems.” 
—R. S. Russell in the latter part of 
May wrote and sent to the President of 
the United States a letter signed by 
himself and many other loyal citizens, 
expressing their complete confidence in 
the President and pledging him their 
loyal support. Copies of this letter 
were sent to members of the Cabinet 
and many Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. — W. B. Swift has 
been appointed instructor in speech de- 
fect correction at the Emerson College 
of Oratory, Boston. He also is giving 
summer courses in speech correction. — 
S. B. Wolbach is Shattuck Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy at the Harvard 
Medical School, and is living at 420 
Beacon Street, Boston. — G. M. Allen, 
secretary of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, since 1901, will come 
to Harvard next year as lecturer on zo- 
ology. — R. W. Gray has been elected 
treasurer of the Boston Society of Ar- 
chitects. — H. L. Shattuck, member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, is one of 
the directors of the Harvard Alumni 
Association. He has been appointed a 
member of the committee to nominate 
officers and committees of the Associa- 
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tion for next year. — H. C. Force, vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of Se- 
attle, signed the protest to Congress on 
behalf of that Club against changing 
the name of Mount Rainier to Mount 
Tacoma. — Rev. S. S. Drury, rector of 
St. Paul’s School and member of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College, 
delivered a most interesting address on 
“The American Home”’ at the session 
of the Episcopal Church Congress held 
in Boston recently. — G. S. Amsden is 
a physcian and is connected with the 
Albany Hospital, Albany, N.Y. — H. 
T. Bull has been promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the United 
States Cavalry and assigned to the 
General Command and Staff School at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. — A. B. Hitchcock 
is a major in the United States Army. 
His address is care of Adjutant- 
General’s Office, War Department, 
Washington, D.C. — L. B. Reed is liv- 
ing at 887 South Orange Drive, Los 
Angeles, Cal. — R. E. Goodwin and J. 
O. Procter, Jr., both members of the 
firm of Goodwin, Procter, Field, and 
Hoar, counsellors at law, have moved 
their offices to the eleventh floor of the 
India Building, 84 State Street, Boston. 
— C.J. Swan is New England repre- 
sentative of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. His offices are at 44 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. — C. A. Peters is trea- 
surer of the Peters Press. His office is 
at 25 Melrose Street, Boston. — E. P. 
Morse is president of the Houghton & 
Dutton Company, one of the largest de- 
partment stores in Boston. —H. F. 
Tucker has been for the last two years 
connected with the enormous hydro- 
electric development of the city of Se- 
attle. Since August, 1923, he has had 
charge of the structural designing de- 
partment. His address is Alaska Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. — Stanton Whit- 
ney is a stock-broker at 150 Broadway, 
New York City. — A. J. Zimmer has 
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retired from business and is now living 
at 252 Shotwell Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 
—R. S. Hardy is a dealer in crude 
rubber in New York City. He has re- 
cently moved his offices to 44 Broad 
Court. —C. T. Rice is living at 27 
Monroe Place in Brooklyn, N.Y. — M. 
E. T. Brown is living on King Street, 
Westport, Conn. — P. C. Browne is as- 
sociated with Philip B. Sawyer & Co., 
24 Milk Street, Boston. He is a stock- 
broker. — W. T. Harris is director of 
the Sheldon School, 424 Duquense 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. He is living at 
the Willmar Apartments, Pittsburgh. 
— C. M. Clark is living in Florida. His 
address is 1010 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Miami Beach, Miami, Fla. — A. E. 
Corbin is associated with the A. S. 
Nichols Company, 33 W. 42d Street, 
New York. His home address is R.F.D. 
No. 11, Westport, Conn.—A. P. 
Crosby has moved his offices to 26 
Central Street, Boston. He is an at- 
torney at law. — Sumner Crosby is liv- 
ing at the Hotel Charlesgate, 535 
Beacon Street, Boston. — Vanderveer 
Custis is Professor of Economics at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. His home address in Evanston is 
2011 Orrington Avenue. —R. S. H. 
Dyer is living at 3051 N Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. His office is 19th 
and B Streets in Washington. — R. P. 
Ells is living in Kingston, Jamaica, 
West Indies. — G. R. Ford is in busi- 
ness at 465 Main Street, Cambridge. — 
S. H. E. Freund is a member of the 
firm of Shearman & Sterling, attorneys, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. He is 
living at 35 Fifth Avenue. — Rev. T. L. 
Frost is at 76 West Street, Braintree. — 
A. J. Harper is an architect. His ad- 
dress is 6 Crawford Circle, Wilmington, 
Del. — H. S. Hyde is associated with 
Cooley & Marvin, accountants and 
engineers, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
— Gordon Ireland is associated with 
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Clark, Hall & Peck, attorneys, 129 
Church Street, New Haven, Conn. His 
residence is at 97 Whitney Avenue, 
New Haven. —S. J. Kornhauser is a 
member of the firm of Doerfler & Korn- 
hauser, attorneys, 1140 Leader Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. — Rev. L. J. 
Logan is at the Sacred Heart Rectory, 
35 Brooks Street, East Boston. — E. P. 
Loud is living at 88 Main Street, Madi- 
son, N.J. — Francis Lynch is at Victory 
Mills, New York. — Flavel Shurtleff is 
secretary of the National Conference on 
City Planning. His business address is 
130 East 22d Street, New York City. 
He is living at 30 Oxford Street, Mont- 
clair, N.J. — Rev. P. J. Steinmetz is at 
Elkins Park, Pa. — Meyer Bloomfield 
has written a book entitled “‘ Readings 
in Vocational Guidance” which has 
been published by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. — Rev. $.S. Drury has pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘‘ Backbone; the 
Development of Character,” which is a 
collection of short essays addressed to 
students, parents, and _ teachers. — 
Vanderveer Custis has written a book 
entitled “‘The Foundation of National 
Industrial Efficiency,” which has been 
published by The Macmillan Company. 
— W. T. Foster and others have pub- 
lished as one of the Pollak Foundation 
volumes, a book entitled ‘“‘ The Problem 
of Business Forecasting,” being chap- 
ters selected from addresses at the 1923 
meeting of the American Statistical As- 
sociation. — W. E. Hocking has had 
published by the Yale University Press 
a new and revised edition of his book 
entitled “‘Human Nature and its Re- 
making.” — James John Thomas Mc- 
Elligott died suddenly at Boston, May 
12, 1924. After graduation from college 
he was engaged for eight years in bridge 
design and construction, and later be- 
came assistant to the division engineer 
of the highway division of the Public 
Works Division of Boston. For the past 
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nine years he has been an instructor in 
mathematics and English at the Rindge 
Manual Training School, Cambridge. 
In 1904 he married Miss Mary Dolores 
Carroll, who survives him, and he also 
leaves seven children. He lived at 37 
Harnden Avenue, Watertown. — Laur- 
ence Hayward is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Harvard Club of 
Newburyport, and was present at the 
dinner in June at the Oldtown Country 
Club in Newbury. — W. B. Wheel- 
wright attended the meeting in London 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World held in July. He spent a few 
days in Paris after the meeting and then 
returned to this country. — J. C. Bas- 
sett attended the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association held in London in 
July in conjunction with the meeting of 
the English Bar. — G. S. Amsden and 
Benjamin Boss attended the meeting 
and annual dinner of the Harvard Asso- 
ciation of Eastern New York held at the 
Albany Country Club in May. — J. S. 
Lawrence is heading the All New Eng- 
land movement for the better display of 
New England products... He was pre- 
sent last spring in Paris at the dinner of 
the Harvard Club of France. — J. W. 
Hallowell was a member of the com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club of Boston 
to arrange for attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Detroit and took an active part in the 
Detroit meeting. — T. E. Burke, as our 
classmates will recall, won the 100 and 
400 metre events in the first revival of 
the Olympic Games held in Athens in 
1896. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTe tt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
A Class meeting and dinner was held 
at the Boston Art Club on the evening 
of June 17, 1924. Malcolm Lang pre- 
sided as toastmaster. The principal 
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speaker was Judge A. A. Capotosto of 
the Rhode Island Superior Court. — R. 
H. Goodell is engaged in real estate 
business in Glendale, Cal.—J. L. 
Frothingham is manager of the Los 
Angeles Branch of Hutton & Company, 
stock-brokers, with offices in the Alex- 
andria Hotel. —J. M. Sawyer’s ad- 
dress is 222 Congress Avenue, Lans- 
downe, Delaware County, Pa. — S. W. 
W. Pomeroy has changed his address to 
125 Rhode Island Avenue, Newport, 
R.I. — Temporary address for G. B. 
McLean is 310 East 4th Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. — J. M. Sniffen is vice- 
principal of the Franklin High School in 
Los Angeles, Cal. — A. J. Schoenfuss’s 
new mail address is care of Mrs. Hager, 
Randolph. — A. L. Devens is now asso- 
ciated with Pearson, Erhard & Com- 
pany, investment bankers, at 68 Dev- 
onshire Street, Boston. — A. W. Towne 
is secretary of the Onondaga County 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Asso- 
ciation. His address is 1213 James 
Street, Syracuse, N.Y. — James Albert 
Keating died Jan. 10, 1924, at Beaujon 
Hospital, Paris, France. He was a news- 
paper writer and formerly publicity 
director of the Government of Czecho- 
Slovakia. — Louis Wertheimer is in the 
insurance business at 506 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. His residence address is 
4929 Washington Boulevard. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, See. 
60 State St., Boston 
R. M. Bowen’s home address is now 
91 Bay State Road, Boston. — W. M. 
Clark is superintendent of the American 
Brass Company, Ansonia, Conn. — C. 
A. Nelson’s home address is 2552 Col- 
lingwood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. — J. 
P. H. Perry has been elected president 
of the New York Section, American 
Society of Civil Engineers. — J. A. Wil- 
son has moved to 340 South Mande 
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Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. — A. D. Wilt, 
Jr., has retired, and is living at New 
Canaan, Conn. — Edward Doubleday 
Harris died at Richmond, Va., after a 
short illness, May 12, 1924. He had 
been in poor health for some time, 
Harris was born at Marshall, Texas. 
March 21, 1881. He entered Harvard 
from St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., 
in the fall of 1899, and after taking his 
degree with the Class in 1903 traveled 
for several months, and then entered 
the offices of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia in Richmond, of which 
company his uncle was president. In 
1906 Harris was appointed assistant 
secretary; in 1909 secretary, and in 
1912, first vice-president of this com- 
pany, a position which he held until the 
date of his death except for the period 
in tne War during which he was in 
service abroad. In 1917, when the 
United States entered the War, Harris, 
after trying in vain to enter a training 
camp and the army and navy, joined 
the Norton-Harjes Ambulance Service 
and landed in France in May, 1917. He 
served with that organization near 
Verdun until November, 1917, when it 
was taken over by the United States 
army. He then joined the Red Cross 
and worked at civilian relief work near 
the front until June, 1918, when he was 
appointed Red Cross representative for 
the 82d Division, A.E.F. He remained 
with that division in the Toul Sector 
until it sailed for home in 1919. Harris 
was wounded early in the Saint-Mihiel 
offensive. In May, 1919, he went to 
Poland with the Red Cross Commission 
and remained there six months, reach- 
ing home in December, 1919. Harris 
never married. 


1904 


Payson Dana, See. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 


In the minds of many of our class 
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mates our twentieth reunion, which 
lasted from June 16 to 18, 1924, con- 
ducted mostly at New London, was 
from the standpoint of attendance and 
sociability the most successful reunion 
our Class has ever held. The weather 
was ideal. The place was in a most de- 
lightful and convenient location, and all 
activities prepared and arranged by the 
committee were efficiently carried out. 
Many men were present who had not 
attended any reunion since our gradua- 
tion. Our actors and athletes were 
energetic and proficient as usual and 
the three members of our Class, Crane, 
Forbes, and Sachs, who were able and 
generous enough to bring their yachts 
to New London, gave additional pleas- 
ure to many of their classmates, and to 
them we are deeply grateful. Our me- 
morial exercises in memory of the men 
who have passed away since our last 
reunion, some thirty in number, were 
inspiring and impressive. Never before 
has the Class as a whole and individu- 
ally shown such unity, sympathy, and 
interest. — Major F. B. Wilby was re- 
cently commended by General Pershing 
for unusual excellence in the prepara- 
tion of special maps for the “‘ Report 
of the First Army, A.E.F., Organiza- 
tion and Operations.’’ — Frank Harold 
Brown died at Paris, France, April 26, 
1924. He was a mining engineer, had 
practised his profession in Utah, Ne- 
vada, Alaska, and Mexico, and had been 
a director of, and consulting engineer 
for, the Durango Mining, Milling, and 
Exploration Company, and president of 
the Mexico-America Company. When 
the War broke out, he was a captain in 
the New York National Guard. He 
was called to the Federal service and 
transferred to Battery B, 57th Coast 
Artillery. He went to France, was 
placed in command of the 3d battalion 
of the regiment, and saw service at St.- 
Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne. After 
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the War he joined the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Carpenter, Caffrey & 
Co. In 1909 he married Miss Daisy 
Holladay, of New York City. They had 
two sons: Frank H. Brown, Jr., «and 
Beverly H. Brown. — John Longworth 
Stettinius, A.M. ’04, LL.B. ’07, died at 
Rome, Italy, April 29, 1924. After re- 
ceiving his law degree he began the 
practice of his profession in Cincinnati, 
his home, where his family had been 
prominent for many years. In 1914 he 
became a member of the law firm of 
Worthington, Strong & Stettinius; the 
senior partner of the firm was William 
Worthington, 67. Recently Stettinius 
had become a member of the firm of 
Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, consisting 
of himself, two sons of ex-President 
Taft, and John B. Hollister, LL.B. 15. 
Stettinius had been a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Children’s 
Home of Cincinnati. In 1918 he was 
commissioned major, judge-advocate, 
Camp Funston, Kans., transferred to 
headquarters, 10th Division, Camp 
Funston; appointed judge-advocate of 
that division, and then made camp 
judge-advocate. He later was trans- 
ferred to headquarters, 7th Division, 
Camp Funston, and appointed judge- 


advocate. He was discharged Jan. 10, — 


1920, and commissioned major, judge- 
advocate-general, O.R.C., November, 
1920. He never married. — Lawrence 
Fenno Carleton died in El Paso, Texas, 
May 13, 1924. Carleton left college 
in his Senior year and secured a posi- 
tion with the Santa Fé Railroad in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, where he con- 
tinued for a year, and then he entered 
the employ of the Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works in St. Louis. In 1906 he 
entered the employ of Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corporation and re- 
mained with this corporation until his 
death. In 1910 he married Mary Wiley 
at Houston, Texas. She died in Febru- 
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ary, 1922. A son, William A. Carleton, 
survives, 


1907 
Seta T. Gano, Sec. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 

E. H. Gruening gave a talk on Mexico 
to the members of the St. Botolph Club, 
Boston, April 23. — N. J. O’Conor, As- 
sociate Professor of English Literature 
at Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, has accepted an appointment at 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
as Associate Professor of English and 
director of the work in English composi- 
tion. Under the auspices of the New 
England Poetry Club, O’Conor lectured 
last March at the Boston Public Li- 
brary on Robert Frost, ’01. — The ad- 
dress of L. A. Babbitt is Fifth Floor, 
Dauphin Building, Harrisburg, Pa. — 
The home address of P. W. Brown is 
1816 Ruckle Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
— A. B. Crichton is rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Vergennes, Vt. — E. 
E. Pierce, formerly at the Hackley 
School, is now treasurer and director of 
the Northside School, Williamstown, a 
preparatory school for boys. He also 
teaches Latin at the school. —S. T. 
Stackpole is division freight agent at 
Detroit for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
— Huntington Sanford is manager of 
the J. W. Bishop Company, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. His home ad- 
dress is 17 Concord Avenue, White 
Plains, N.Y. — M. S. Kimball’s home 
address is 1200 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge. — The home address of C. 
V. Briggs is Box 154, Lincoln. — 
Hiram Stevens Powers, treasurer of F. 
FE. Powers Company, Worcester, died 
suddenly of heart failure July 7th while 
on his way to a camp at Four Ponds, 
Maine. After leaving college he became 
associated with his brother in the retail 
coal business in Worcester, where he 
was highly regarded for his business in- 
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tegrity. He leaves a host of friends who 
mourn his loss. On Nov. 30, 1912, he 
was married to Miss Alberta E. Hoeft- 
man, who, with one child, Jane Lincoln, 
survives him. 


1913 
Water Turts, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 

F. H. Beall is with the Polytechnic & 
Commercial Bureau Inc., 38 Park Row, 
New York City. — L. Fleming, Jr.’s ad- 
dress is in care of Messrs. D. F. Penne- 
father & Co., 3 Tithebarnstreet, Liver- 
pool, England. —H. A. Mereness is 
with the General Silk Importing Com- 
pany, Kyomachi Building, 70 Kyo- 
machi, Kobe, Japan. He was formerly 
with the National Spun Silk Company, 
Inc., New Bedford. These are affiliated 
companies. — G. L. Wendt, director of 
research with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, has recently been 
elected chairman of the Chicago section 
of the American Chemical Society, 
This section is the third largest in the 
country. — H. E. Wildes has been ap- 
pointed Visiting Professor in Econom- 
ics and Sociology at Keiogijuki Univer- , 
sity, Tokyo, Japan, beginning with the 
fall term of 1924. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

The Class had an exceptionally pleas- 
ant reunion at Plymouth and at Cam- 
bridge. About two hundred men from 
all parts of the country attended. Ed 
Streeter is telling his version of it in our 
Fourth Class Report which the Secre- 
tary hopes to send out to members of 
the Class im the fall. It will be of assist- 
ance to him if every one promptly re- 
turns his data and also gives him any 
news of “‘Jost”” men about whom he is 
advertising. Ask your neighbor of 1914 
who came this year all about the re- 
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union. Then you won't miss the next 
one in 1929. 


1916 
WELLs BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St. Boston 

E. H. Kreimer is with the Standard 
Oil Company of California. He is now 
at Phoenix, Ariz., where his home ad- 
dress is 347 North Seventh Avenue. — 
The home address of J. S. N. Sprague is 
63 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y., and 
his business address is the Erie County 
Savings Bank Building, Buffalo. — H. 
G. Coolidge, of Concord, is a member of 
a committee which the town has ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for a 
celebration, on April 19, 1925, of the 
150th anniversary of the Concord fight. 
F. S. Allen is secretary and treasurer of 
the chemical Safe Deposit Company, 
New York City, and assistant manager 
of the Chemical National Bank at their 
branch office at 46th Street and Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. — Grover 
O'Neill has opened an office at 22 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, to deal in 
investment securities. — G. H. Priest, 
Jr., formerly with the Carpenter-Morton 
Company, paint and varnish manufac- 
turers, Boston, is now in the chemical 
division of the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. His address in 
Washington is 3616 Newark Street. — 
Lyman Quincy is president of the New 
England Paint & Varnish Production 
Club. — L. G. Richards, M.D. 719, has 
opened an office for the practice of med- 
icine at 270 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. He has recently been ap- 
pointed surgeon in oto-laryngology at 
the Children’s Hospital, -Boston. — 
Arthur Dixon, 3d, is a member of the 
firm of Burry, Johnstone & Peters, 
108 La Salle Street, Chicago. — E. 
Richardson’s address is 94 Fort Hill 
Avenue, Lowell.— A. G. Perez’s home 
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address is 26 Brighton Avenue, Boston. 
— C. E. Carstens’s home address is 500 
Main Street, Anaconda, Mont. 


1918 
FRANKLIN E. Parker, Jr., Sec. 
178 East 70th St., New York City 

William Burry, Jr., has become a 
member of the firm of Burry, Johnstone 
& Peters, lawyers, of 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il]. — Gilbert Supple 
is in the advertising and publicity de- 
partment of the Barbour Welting Com- 
pany, Brockton; his home address is 103 
Fuller Street, Brookline. — Hamilton 
Montgomery, M.D. ’22, is James Nev- 
ins Hyde Fellow in Dermatology at the 
University of Chicago for the year 
1924; he has been recently appointed by 
the Mayo Foundation of Rochester, 
Minn., to a Fellowship in Dermatology 
beginning Jan. 1, 1925. — A. L. Rich- 
mond has been appointed treasurer of 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. — L. N. Vanderpyl’s address is 
45 Highland Street, Norwood. — Jack 
Blum’s address is 232 Warren Street, 
Allston; he is engaged in the accounting 
and auditing business in Boston. 


1924 
Freperick A. O. Scuwarz, Sec. 
Greenw:ch, Conn. 

Addresses and probable occupations: L. S. 
Apsey, 150 Brattle St., Cambridge, law; 
T. E. Armstrong, 1255 Penn St., Denver, 
Colo., banking; H. L. Arnold, 1559 
Beacon St., Brookline, engineering; C. D. 
Bent, 394 Elm St., Gardner, law; 1. G. 
Bieser, 48 Cambridge Ave., Dayton, O., 
law; I. G. Black, 36 Atterbury Ave., 
Trenton, N.J., architecture; W. O. 
Blanchard, 82 Wallace St., Somerville, 
medicine; Wilfred Bloomberg, 1628 Den- 
niston Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., psychiatry; 
Standish Bradford, 1324 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, law; Joseph Bradley, 71 
Saunders St., Lawrence, student; Arthur 
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Braustein, 96 Rawson Road, Brookline, 
wool business; J. J. Brown, 11810 Kelton 
Ave., Cleveland, O., teaching; R. T. 
Bunker, Wellesley Hills; R. S. Chamber- 
lain, 2 Hancock Park, Cambridge, busi- 
ness; J. A. Cohen, 492 June St., Fall 
River, law; R. W. Daffrise, Barre, Vt., 
surgeon; S. C. Davies, Whimfield, St. 
John’s, Trinidad, B.W.I., coal merchant; 
G. G. Dolphin, 1658 Monroe Ave., 
Scranton, Pa., law; Harry Eldridge, 115 
Greenwich St., Hampstead, N.Y., busi- 
ness; D. L. Ellovich, 51 Oakland Terrace, 
Hartford, Conn., medicine; G. I. Emery, 
280 Lincoln St., Worcester, business; 
Michael Falcone, 274 Hamilton Ave., 
Trenton, N.J., law; A. E. Fisher, 240 E. 
Central St., Franklin, writing; Joseph 
Fisher, 102 Malden St., Everett, medi- 
cine; Jackson Flanders, 93 W. Emerson 
St., Melrose; Roland Fleer, 15 Woodside 
Ave., Narberth, Pa., law school; H. S. 
Francis, 56 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
museum work; E. W. Garrett, Box 859, 
W. Palm Beach, Fla., banking: W. L. 
Garrison, 3rd, 65 Sterling St., West New- 
ton, insurance; Kellogg Gary, Hubbard 
Woods, Ill.; W. N. Gates, 218 East Ave., 
Elyria, O., law; Henry Goldmark, Jr., 103 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y.; J. C. Good- 
win, 1915 Calvert St., Washington, D.C., 
banking; W. A. Gordon, 3rd, 24 Colden 
Ave., Flushing, N.Y.; Phillip Gowin, 220 
Paris St., East Boston, law; F. X. Grady, 
Jr., 52 Chamberlain Ave., Revere, busi- 
ness; A. S. Hays, 161 Lancaster Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y., law; A. L. Hobson, Jr., 129 
Arlington St., Haverhill, law; Emerson 
Hodges, 5 East Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Md., journalism or advertising; C. H. 
Hollister, Jr., 521 Fulton St., N.E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., banking; R. S. Hubbard, 
Jr., Pine Rd., Milton, ministry; Kenneth 
Huberman, 232 High St., Portland, Me., 
journalism; R. A. Johnson, North Easton, 
medicine; J. Y. Jones, Jr., Villa Nova, 
Pa., journalism; H. L. Kempner, 1502 
Ave. J, Galveston, Tex., cotton broker; F. 
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H. Kennard, Jr., 246 Dudley Rd., Newton 
Center; H. C. Knapp, 410 Broadway, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., surgeon; E. F. Knauth, Jr., 
922 E. 18th St., Brooklyn, N.Y., export- 
ing; J. W. Knedler, Jr., Moscow, Pa., law; 
R. P. Koenig, 1 W. 89th St., New York, 
N.Y., mining geologist; F. D. Lauran, 5 
Concord Ave., Cambridge, teaching; R. S. 
Lawton, Rookey Bld’g, Chicago, II. 
banking; R. T. Loring, Jr., 311 Lowell 
Ave., Newtonville, architecture; E. G. 
Lundin, 89 Glendale Rd., Quincy, bank- 
ing; Theodore McClintock, 801 Westover 
Rd., Kansas City, Mo.; M. W. McGreevy, 
3622 Jefferson St., Kansas City, Mo., 
financial broker; J. F. McMullan, 324 
High St., Germantown, Pa., law; Morris 
Michelson, 55 Anjell St., Dorchester, law 
school; R. A. Morehouse, Oakwoods, 
N.C., banking; J. M. Newell, Jr., 196 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, law school; 
W. M. Newman, 5709 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., law; H. B. Noyes, 107 N. 
Gouverneur Ave.,Trenton, N.J., economic 
research; S. S. Nye, 210 E. Ashby Place, 
San Antonio, Tex., graduate school; R. E. 
Pannier, 118 Hickory St., Springfield, 
teaching; H. N. Pratt, 87 Highland St., 
West Newton, public utilities; Bryant 
Prescott, Masonic Bldg., New Bedford, 
law; R. D. Richardson, 576 Bradford 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., ministry; R. C. 
Rothenberg, Rosehill & Redbud Aves., 
Cincinnati, O., medicine; G. D. Royer, 
Jr., Gove, Kansas, banking; Thowald 
Sanchez, 27 y N, Havana, Cuba; F. A. O. 
Schwarz, Greenwich, Conn., law school; 
R. H. Sears, 16 Lancaster St., Cambridge, 
teaching; S. H. Segool, 24 Vesta Road, 
Dorchester, medical school; J. D. Stein, 
59 East 72d St., New York, N.Y., bank- 
ing; P. G. Stevens, Linden Ave., Engle- 
wood, N.J., teaching; L. W. Slotter, 
Bremen, Ind., medical school; N. F. Stu- 
art, 85 Manet Road, Chestnut Hill, tele- 
phone; J. G. W. Thomas, 88 Bay State 
Road, Boston, engineering; R. L. Thomp- 
son, Franklin, N.H., manufacturing; D. 
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H. Wallace, 87 S. Willard St., Burlington, 
Vt., teaching; P. R. Webber, 26 S. Main 
St., Rutland, Vt., architecture; G. B. 
Wells, 46 Main St., Southbridge, Ameri- 
can Optical Co.; W. C. Westhaver, 33 
Crescent St., Cambridge, medicine; W. L. 
White, 927 Exchange St., Emporia, 
Kans., journalism; Josiah Willard, 17 E. 
24th St., Minneapolis, Minn., law school; 
G. W. Woodworth, Cazenovia, N.Y., col- 
lege education work in music; E. S. 
Young, 416 Marlborough St., Boston, 
First National Bank; R. A. Zium, 12 West 
76th St., New York, N.Y., clerk. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1924. E. A. Aldrich, 7 Sumner Road, 
Cambridge, college teacher; H. M. Baer, 
350 Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa., teach- 
ing; M. S. Balch, 1917 Brentwood Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., teaching; Stuart 
Ballantine, Sunnyrest Sanatorium, White 
Haven, Pa.; J. L. Berry, Denmark, Me., 
teaching; H. F. Bigelow, 813 W. Lovell 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich., teaching; K. W. 
Bigelow, 1200 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, tutor in economics, Harvard Col- 
lege; A. D. Bliss, West Brattleboro, Vt., 
teaching; G. M. Bollinger, 558 Highland 
Ave., Meadville, Pa., teacher of chem- 
istry; C. M. Braxton, 1331 Laura St., 
Jacksonville, Fla., professorship; K. 1. 
Brown, Orient, N.Y., teaching; P. H. 
Buck, 31 Cleveland Ave., Columbus, O., 
college teaching; Jen-Tsum Choo, Hang- 
chow, China, teaching; D. I. Chapman, 
18 A Central St., Somerville, teaching; M. 
J. Cohen, 129 Sycamore St., Somerville, 
teaching; E. C. Cole, Williamstown, 
teaching; K. J. Conant, Robinson Hill, 
Cambridge, teaching; A. J. Cook, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Can., lecturer 
in mathematics; F. L. Day, 84 Garden 
St., Cambridge, writer; M. T. Dow, 164 
Langdon Ave., Watertown, instructor, 
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Cruft Laboratory, Harvard; E. P. Earn- 
est, 3101 N. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa., 
teaching at Georgia Tech; O. F. W. Ellis, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., in- 
structor in Romance Languages; W. A. 
Ellis, 482 Walnut St., Meadville, Pa., col- 
lege teaching; P. T. Fenn, Jr., 1512 W. 
Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y., teaching; D. 
A. Forsyth, Dartmouth, N.S., teaching; 
S. A. Freeman, 541 Ward St., Newton 
Centre, chemist; P. B. Gilbert, 30 Chest- 
nut Park, Toronto, Can., geologist; P. B. 
Gove, 7 S. State St., Concord, N.H., 
teaching; E. B. Graves, 2304 Madison Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa., teaching; F. T. Gucker, 
Jr., 3420 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
professor of chemistry; L. C. Guise, 
Madura, India, lecturer in the American 
College; John Hadjipanagi, 12 Deer Cove 
St., Lynn, teaching; M. L. Hauley, War- 
ren House, Cambridge, teacher of Eng- 
lish; G. E. Harris, 621 Cotauch St., Green- 
ville, N.C., teaching and writing; R. M.S. 
Heffner, 128 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefon- 
taine, O., instructor in German, Harvard 
College; M. B. Hexter, 25 Tremont St., 
Boston, social work; C. P. Hulbert, 77 
Addington Rd., Brookline, teaching: J. H. 
Jackson, Alexander City, Ala., teaching; 
B. W. Jones, 307 Dickinson Ave., Swarth- 
more, Pa., college teaching; L. W. Jones, 
42 Kirkland St., Cambridge, teacher of 
classics — college; R. J. Joplin, 522 N. 
Main St., Cleburne, Tex., physician; H. 
D. Jordan, 27 Chauncy St., Cambridge, 
teacher; George Kaulitz, 2 Ford St., 
Haverhill, law; W. D. Ketchum, 178 S. 
Mclean Boulevard, Memphis, Tenn., 
electrical engineering; R. H. Kimball, 
Woodstock, N.H., chemist; E. W. Kirk- 
land, 30 Babcock St., Brookline, teaching; 
C. R. Kinney, 1318 27th St., Des Moines, 
Ia., chemistry; F. L. Kozol, 39 Dunreath 
St., Roxbury, university instructor; C. J. 
Kulsrud, R. 2, Box 26, Austin, Minn., 
teaching; R. A. Libby, Lake Road, So. 
Portland, Me., teaching; W. H. Loveland, 
29 Lincoln St., Hyde Park, teaching; W. 
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F. Manning, 56 Atlantic St., Portland, 
Me., teacher of Romance Languages; R. 
E. Maxwell, 73 E. 5th St., Winona, Minn., 
teaching; R. M. May, 2135 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco, Cal., zodlogist; Miller 
McClintock, 5 Concord Ave., Cambridge, 
educator; D. A. Midgley, 20 Bardwell St., 
Jamaica Plain, teaching; J. L. Miles, 35 
Meriam St., Lexington, vice-president of 
General Research Laboratories, New 
York City; G. W. Morris, 85 Museum St., 
Cambridge, field assistant, Kentucky 
Geological Survey; Theodore Morrison, 
21 Wave St., Lynn, assistant in English, 
Harvard College; R. L. Morrow, West 
Pawlet, Vt., teacher of history; T. H. V. 
Moiter, 2314 19th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C., teacher in Riverdale County School, 
New York City; C. P. Poole, Covington, 
Ind., teaching; W. D. Powers, 1457 Law- 
rence Ave., Chicago, IIl., teacher; H. K. 
Prince, Short Hills, N.J., business; E. D. 
Salmon, Lima, N.Y., teacher; W. A. 
Shiner, 720 Belmont St., Watertown, 
teaching; A. W. Sloan, 901 W. Green St., 
Urbana, Ill., research; M. M. Slotuick, 
1925 76th St., Brooklyn, N.Y., teacher of 
mathematics; W. B. Smith, 423 S. Marion 
St., Cardington, O., teacher; W. L. 
Smyser, Elkins Park, Pa., professor of 
English literature and dramatic critic, 
American Field Service Fellowship for 
study in Paris; R. F. Taber, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., Extension pro- 
fessor of rural economics; C. W. Ufford, 10 
Gramercy Park, New York, N.Y., elec- 
trical engineer; L. E. Ward, 66 Palfrey St., 
Watertown, teacher; G. S. Warthen, 903 
Green St., Danville, Va., assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Gettysburg College, 
Pa.; V. O. Watts, Clark University, 
Worcester, teaching; M. C. Walch, 1269 
Pacific St., Vancouver, B.C., teaching; J. 
H. Welsh, Jr., Boothbay, Me., teacher in 
Berkshire School, Sheffield; E. G. Wever, 
Galata, Mont., psychologist; E. G. Wull- 
ing, 3305 2d Ave. So., Minneapolis, 
Minn., printing; Jeffries Wyman, Jr., 31 
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Hawthorn St., Cambridge, to be at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, England, for 
the next two years; W. I. Zeilter, 9 Brook- 
side Ave., Menands, Albany, N.Y., assist- 
ant professor of English, University of 
Maine. 


Law School 


1924. W. J. Bridges, 3318 4th St., Des 
Moines, Ia.; D. L. Cole, 235 E. 32d St., 
Paterson, N.J.; S. C. Colopy, Buckeye 
City, O.; J. E. Crawford, 701 S. Crescent 
Ave., Cincinnati, O., with Paxton, War- 
rington & Seasongood; D. W. Crystal, 
2412 Piedmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal.; F. H. 
Cummings, 6 Joy St., Boston, to be with 
Herrick, Smith, Donald & Farley, Boston; 
F. J. D’Amanda, 1006 Lake Ave., Ro- 
chester, N.Y.; W. G. Easton, Dewey Ave. 
Station, Rochester, N.Y.; J. F. Egan, 160 
Maynard St., Springfield; M. E. Field, 
Rice Lake, Wis.; R. S. Foster, 117 Farring- 
ton Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; P. W. Frum, 
201 Atlantic St., Warren, O., with Fillius 
& Fillius; L. O. Gregory, Salisbury, N.C.; 
V. R. Grundman, 1634 Fargo Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. D. Hill, 3229 6th Ave. West, 
Seattle, Wash.; J. M. Jacobs, 848 E. 163d 
St., New York City; W. C. Mathes, 1008 
W. Camille St., Santa Ana, Cal.; R. C. 
Mertz, Middlesex, N.Y.; P. D. Miller, 
4404 Northcote Ave., East Chicago, Ind.; 
W. H. Mitchell, 1200 Alworth B’ld’g, 
Duluth, Minn.; C. E. Newton, 8 West- 
wood Road, Somerville; C. W. Partridge, 
Jr., 226 S. Norton Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
S. W. Pokart, 61 E. 106th St., New York 
City; H. H. Porter, 854 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill.; M. C. Schrader, 811 
Bastian St., Bethlehem, Pa.; W. H. 
Seward, N. East Ave., Vineland, N.J.; J. 
C. Sheppard, Jr., Fullerton, Cal.; A. S. 
Sherwin, 1378 Pleasant St., Fall River; 
Simon Shetzer, 2071 Longfellow Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.: E. S. Silver, 1222 46th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; S. W. Smith, 1805 Madi- 
son Rd., Cincinnati, O.; Preston Staley, 
26 Boylston St., Cambridge; J. A. Vance, 
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Jr., 45 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich.; H. 
D. White, 30 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills. 


Medical School 

1924. A. L. Caron, 8 Everett St., 
Southbridge; P. S. Dukakis, 176 West 6th 
St., Lowell; T. C. Greene, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston; Plimpton 
Guptill, Topshame, Me., surgery; Llew- 
ellyn Halli, Boston City Hospital; L. H. 
Hitzrot, 59 Strathmore Rd., Brookline; J. 
T. Jenkin, Shrub Oak, Westchester Co., 
N.Y.; M. C. Jobe, Cedarville, O.; W. M. 
G. Jones, Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
medical missionary; J. L. Kobacker, 524 
Summit St., Toledo, O.; H. L. Kramer, 
200 Minot St., Dorchester; F. W. La- 
throp, 3061 Whitney Ave., Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., pediatrics; P. A. Leddy, 15 Mitch- 
ell Road, South Portland, Me.; R. T. Og- 
den, Springvale, Me.; J. W. Pennock, 
2002 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y.; F. 
C. Southworth, Jr., 502 Chestnut St., 
Meadville, Pa.; H. O. Veach, Bowen, IIL, 
research in physiology; R. W. Walton, 
1765 Centre St., Salem, Ore., surgery. 


Dental School 

1924. L. G. Barrett, 17 Federal St., 
Keene, N.H., has been practising alone 
since February, 1924; E. C. Bay, 196 
Walnut St., Seymour, Conn.; J. M. Col- 
lins, Chazy, N.Y.; J. K. Hoornbeek, EI- 
lenville, N.Y.; G. H. Leatherman, 209 
Astley Gardens, London, England; C. H. 
Morton, 60 Columbus Ave., Waltham; L. 
M. Nielssen, Sandefjord, Norway; F. D. 
Paul, Island Falls, Me.; B. M. Ritter, 16 
Observatory Ave., Haverhill; H. C. 
Sandler, 49 Campbell Ave., Revere. 


Graduate School of Business Administration 

1924. J. G. Allen, 1824 Washington St., 
St. Louis, Mo., wholesale dry goods; R. A. 
Bell, Ashley, O., production department, 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., Cleveland, 
O.; H. E. Benson, 157 E. 80th St. N., 
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Portland, Ore., Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research; R. W. Bishop, 12037 Lake 
Ave., Lakewood, O., industrial manage- 
ment; E. R. Broenniman, Ansonia Hotel, 
New York City, Bureau of Business Re- 
search; C. L. Brown, 2 Sheldon Place, 
Waterville, Me., advertising; N. F. 
Browning, Wynona, Okla., banking; W. 
K. Cochran, Northfield, Minn., public 
accountant; D. P. Colburn, 2 Pleasant 
St., Sharon, banking; J. L. Cunningham, 
Greer, S.C., construction work; A. A. 
Daly, 914 Maryland Ave., N.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C., banking; H. R. Doering, 
Tripp, $.D., merchant; W. M. Evans, 
10800 Tacoma Ave., Cleveland, O., in- 
dustrial management: F. M. Farrell, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., banking; C. E. Fraser, 64 
Dunster St., Cambridge, instructor Har- 
vard Business School; C. E- Fribley, 2709 
Harriet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., traffic 
department, railroads; R. C. Gray, 4140 
E. 93d St., Cleveland, O., Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research: O. G. Greber, 195 
Broadway. New York City, commercial 
engineering; B. D. Greenberg, 211 San 
Carlos Ave., San Francisco, Cal., advertis- 
ing and marketing: F. B. Griffith, 66 Vine 
St., Wyandotte, Mich., construction engi- 
neer with the J. B. McCray Construction 
Co. of Atlanta, Ga.; Porter Hardy, Jr., 
Churchland, Va., foreign trade; H. S, 
Hawkins, 18 Brimmer St., Watertown, 
advertising; J. S. Hemphill, 317 East 10th 
Ave., Torentum, Pa., hotel management; 
J. H.C. Hill, care of W. L. Hill, Warsaw, 
N.C.; F. R. Hulme, 93 Main St., Andover, 
commercial banking; R. M. Jennings, 676 
County St., New Bedford, Harvard Bu- 
reau of Business Research, field agent; A. 
J. Johnson, 710 Franklin Ave., Columbus, 
O., Citizens Trust & Savings Bank; A. H. 
Johnson, 1663 Forbes St., Jacksonville, 
Fla., Bureau of Business Research; A. G. 
Joyce, Jr., 3705 Crescent Ave., Dallas, 
Tex., investment banking; W. E. Koch, 
4306 Main St., Kansas City, Mo., teacher 
and business lecturer; J. H. Leighton, in- 
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dustrial department, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, statistics; J. B. Lowe, 
334 Roland Ave., Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Md., manufacturing; G. L. Ludcke, 
St. Peter, Minn., advertising; W. S. Mc- 
Donald, Walnut Grove, Minn., coal min- 
ing in Illinois; E. R. Mershon, care of 
Hornblower & Weeks, 42 Broadway, New 
York City, bond salesman; A. F. Miller, 
Box 21, Elizabeth, Colo., banking; N. F. 
Miller, 36 Cottage St., Lewiston, Me., 
manufacturing; D. W. Milliman, Geneseo, 
N.Y., insurance; E. L. Moser, 802 So. 
Liberty St., Independence, Mo., banking; 
Eugene Murtagh, Algona, Ia., banking; G. 
L. Parks, Enid, Okla., advertising; Dim- 
itri Pavlov-Pavlovski, care of H. F. Kel- 
logg, 110 Summer St., Boston, foreign 
trade; T. T. Petzold, 4221 Avery Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., retail store; E. R. Phil- 
brick, 4 Coburn Ave., Skowhegan, Me., 
real estate; S. C. Palmer, Schriever, La., 
department store; Charles Robinson, 31 
Sessions St., Providence, R.I., cost ac- 
countant and scientific management, with 
B. I. Robinson & Co., Providence; A. F. 
Rood, 1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., publishing; G. H. Rutherford, Lan- 
caster, O., Miami Paper Co., West Car- 
rollton, O.; J. M. Sherman, 16 Myrtle St., 
Belmont, industrial engineer; A. C. Sim- 
monds, Jr., 1240 Jackson Ave., Alex- 
andria, La., banking; A. M. Spalsing, 41 
Linnean St., Cambridge, college profes- 
sor; Erwin Stugard, 608 Louisiana St., 
Lawrence, Kans., banking; O. S. Sum- 
mers, Clendenin, W. Va., banking; T. G. 
Sweet, 6 Barberry Hill, Providence, R.L., 
Rumford Baking Powder; J. F. Thacher, 
Jr., 33 Wrentham St., Dorchester; S. K. 
Towson, 1809 East 89th St., Cleveland, 
O., engineering; W. M. Wagner, 204 Gates 
St., St. Paul, Minn.; B. A. Waterman, 392 
Water St., Warren, R.I.; E. S. Weidman, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., banking; R. E. 
Williams, Box 20, Worthington, O., bank- 
ing; C. H. Wilmsen, Anaheim, Cal., bank- 
ing. 
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Bussey Institution 

1924. Yung Chen, Hsiao-shu-Chén, 
Hu-chow-fu, Chekiang province, China, 
teacher; A. C. Cline, Harvard Forest, 
Petersham, forester on Harvard Forest; 
G. W. Hervey, New Jersey State Experi- 
ment Station, New Brunswick, N.J., re- 
search specialist; Hsen-Hsu Hu, South- 
eastern University, Nanking, China, pro- 
fessor of botany; P. C. Mangelsdorff, Box 
1106, New Haven, Conn., Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


Engineering School 

1924. E. C. Cheney, Concord; J. C. 
Greene, Edgewood Place, Scarsdale, N.Y., 
engineering department, Western Electric 
Co., 463 West St., New York City; J. A. 
Murray, 17 Thorndike St., Somerville; A. 
C. Thompson, 643 Bluff St., Beloit, Wis., 
development and research department, 
American Tel. & Tel. Co., New York; J. 
S. Watanobe, 13-3 Omotecho, Akasaka, 
Tokyo, Japan, electrical engineer; Bert- 
ram Wellman, 285 Rimmon Ave., Spring- 
field, electrical engineer. 


School of Architecture 

1924. C. A. Bollinger, 558 Highland 
Ave., Meadville, Pa.; Roy Ruhuka, 128 S, 
19th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; T. M. Stetson, 
2d, 81 Cottage St., New Bedford; W. S. 
Vaughan, 143 Church St., Watertown; J. 
H. Young, 211 Union St., Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


School of Landscape Architecture 
1924. II. A. Merrill, 832 N. Aurora St., 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Bradford Williams, South 
Natick. 


Theological School 
1924. F. W. Hoisington, Fennimore, 
Wis.; J. D. Kettelle, P. O. Box 137, Cam- 
bridge; Mark Mohler, Winthrop, teacher 
of history in high school; H. J. Wharton, 
Yarmouth, minister. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Macazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Joseph Clark Hoppin, ’93, has recently 
published through Champion, Paris, 
“A Handbook of Greek Black-Figured 
Vases,’ with a chapter on South-Italian 
Red-Figured Vases. This volume is a sup- 
plement to the Red-Figured Handbook 
which was published four years ago by the 
Harvard University Press. The two works 
together now give a complete survey of all 
Greek vases that bear the signature of the 
makers. 

The report of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Relations of the 
Press to Judicial Proceedings was drawn 
up by Andrew R. Sherriff, ’96, chairman, 
and was prinied in the May number of the 
Chicago Bar Association Record. 

Howard Elliott, ’81, has recently 
written three interesting and useful pa- 
pers. One is a statement about the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, its financial 
structure, equipment, territory that it 
serves, current business, essential needs, 
etc. Another is a letter written to Senator 
Magnus Johnson pointing out that his 
charge of overcapitalization against the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad was based on a misapprehension 
of the facts. The third is the address that 
Mr. Elliott delivered at Trinity College, 
where he received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. In this address he dis- 
cussed in a suggestive manner problems 
of governinent, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, capital and labor. 

A selection from “Dust In Starlight” 
by Conrad Aiken, ’11, enjoys the doubtful 
distinction of being included in “ Love and 
Laughter” (Four Seas Company, Boston), 
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an anthology of amorous verse. It is to be 
said for Mr. Aiken’s contribution that it is 
more decorous in character than most of 
the other poems in the volume. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Democracy and Leadership, by Irving 
Babbitt, ’89. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston, 1924. 

Mr. Babbitt believes that if our civili- 
zation is not to be wrecked on the shoals 
towards which the sentimental humani- 
tarians are steering it, the humanists must 
rouse themselves and take control. The 
humanitarians, the social uplifters, the 
forward lookers, the progressives, all those 
who concentrate their minds on schemes 
for general social betterment, have little 
interest in the individual’s inner life; — 
— indeed, by their activities they tend to 
destroy the inner life. Those persons who 
are most busily engaged in substituting 
social reform for self-reform fail to recog- 
nize that what is specifically human in man 
and ultimately divine is a certain quality 
of will — a will to refrain. It is as a plea 
for a wider exercise of the will to refrain, a 
more general understanding of its impor- 
tance to the maintenance of civilization, 
that Mr. Babbitt has written this book. 

How comprehensively and convincingly 
he has accomplished his task can be but 
imperfectly indicated in the scope of a 
brief review. He traces the types of 
political thinking —the predominantly 
religious, as exhibited in the ancient city 
state, in India, and in Europe during the 
Middle Ages; the predominantly human- 
istic type, as in China, where, however, the 
traditional humanism, in spite of its 
central soundness, fell into a rut of formal- 
ism; and the naturalistic view, of which 
the most thoroughgoing exponent is 
Machiavelli. It was, however, Rousseau 
who more than any one else gave to the 
naturalistic doctrine of the rights of man 
imaginative and emotional force, so that 
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it captivated and still captivates multi- 
tudes. The losing battle that the imagina- 
tive conservative, Burke, waged against 
the imaginative radical, Rousseau, is 
graphically described and keenly analyzed 
in Mr. Babbitt’s pages. So, too, the conse- 
quences of Rousseau’s triumph as they 
have manifested themselves in the history 
of modern Europe are traced with sure and 
convincing strokes — the breaking down 
of traditional controls without the setiing 
up of new ones, the awakening in men not 
of the will to brotherhood but of the will 
to power, the stimulation of imperialistic 
expansion. Yet the higher will, whether 
one accepts the teachings on the religious 
side of Christ and Buddha, or on the hu- 
manistic side of Aristotle and Confucius, 
is that which is felt in relation to man’s 
ordinary will or expansive desires. The 
problem for the modern individualist is to 
unite with self-reliance the humility which 
is the expression of the higher will. Mr. 
Babbitt indicates the way by which the 
solution of the problem may be reached. 
Each man must first of all look up to 
something higher than either himself or 
his neighbor in order that he may be 
worthy to be looked up to in turn. The 
quality of a man’s work should determine 
his place in society. Work that satisfies a 
man’s ethical self rather than his acquisi- 
tive self strengthens his higher will and 
produces happiness. But the ethical self 
must have standards by which to be 
guided; they are not supplied by nature; 
they are not to be found in a response 
to a diffuse, unselective sympathy. The 
tendency of democracy is to produce a 
huge mass of standardized mediocrity. 
The decline of standards inevitably means 
inferior types of leadership. Specifically, 
Mr. Babbitt contrasts the type of leader- 
ship supplied by Washingtonian liberals 
with that supplied by Jeffersonian lib- 
erals. 

The spiritual indolence that results from 
acceptance of the theory of the natural 
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rights of man weakens the inner life and 
tends to degrade liberty into anarchy, 
Ever since the Republic was founded, a 
struggle has been going on between a true 
and a false liberalism; a happy outcome of 
it would be more certain than it is if edu- 
cation, especially higher education, lived 
up to its duty of fixing high standards. 
The tendency of education is, however, to 
discard standards in favor of “‘ideals,”’ and 
to fill the pupil’s mind with ideas of 
service, thus causing serious detriment to 
culture and civilization. 

In a skeleton outline such as the fore- 
going, the wealth of illustration with 
which Mr. Babbitt reinforces his argue 
ment and the lively and epigrammatic 
wit which plays all through it are not 
hinted at. Yet it is these qualities and 
the brilliancy of his style quite as much as 
the suggestiveness and originality of his 
thought that make his book a notable 
one — delightful to read, enriching, and 
stimulating. Shrewd and pithy obser- 
vations are strewn prodigally through 
the pages; by way of example, we quote at 


random. “‘(Man’s) prime need is not, as 


in the case of other animals, to satisfy 
certain limited physical wants, but to 
keep in good conceit with himself.”’ ‘The 
progressive who has repudiated the past, 
barely tolerates the present, and is at 
home imaginatively only in that vast, 
windy abode, the future.’’ “The whole of 
life may be summed up in the words 
diversion and conversion.’ “In view of 
the size of the jury that condemned 
Socrates, one may affirm confidently that 
he was the victim of ‘a great and solemn 
referendum.’ On the other hand, the plain 
people can be shown to have taken a spe- 
cial delight in Nero.” “ We have not as yet 
set up, like revolutionary France, as the 
Christ of Nations, but during the late war 
we liked to look on ourselves as the Sir 
Galahad of Nations.”’ 

Good morals and good sense, hatred of 
shams and of sentimentalism, an appealing 
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plea for humility, submissiveness, the will 
to refrain, mark Mr. Babbitt’s work. It is 
brilliant and sound and profound. We 
believe that no more comprehensive or 
searching criticism of the epoch through 
which we are passing has been written. 


Letters and Religion, by John Jay Chap- 
man, "84. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. Boston. 


This is a book small in size, but one who 
opens it will find a spaciousness of thought 
and a charm of expression that appear 
seldom enough in more bulky volumes. 
The essays touch on the classics, on art 
and science, on education and religion; 
some of them are brief paragraphs of 
comment, but none are paltry or super- 
ficial. Flashing brilliancy of phrase, 
glowing warmth of feeling characterize 
them; they bring to the reader insight, 
illumination, conviction. The spirit of 
irony, never quite absent from Mr. Chap- 
man’s work, lurks for the most part in the 
background, emerging only at the men- 
tion of business men and educators; such 
themes as Christian Science and New 
Thought, which might have been expected 
to provoke it to some overt act are treated 
with tolerance and gentleness. They are 
thus treated because in them Mr. Chap- 
man finds a genuine expression of the 
response of a new generation to the teach- 
ings of Christ, odd and unacceptable from 
any orthodox point of view though the 
response may be; as he puts it, “the new 
American mysticism, for all its eccentrici- 
ties, dropped an anchor for a generation 
that had been living in continuous flota- 
tion.” And again he writes: “If the 
scholars could only have laid aside their 
critical spectacles and read the Scriptures 
with the natural eye! That is what the 
common people were now doing. ... How- 
ever favorite phrases and formulas might 
vary, all the worshipers had one experi- 
ence in common: they felt themselves to 
be the agents of a Power not themselves 
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—yet themselves, — which gave them 
peace.” 

Quietude, non-resistance, relinquish- 
ment — it is for a cultivation of this atti- 
tude that Mr. Chapman earnestly and 
effectively pleads. Yet he does not advo- 
cate a lapsing into Oriental passiveness. 
“Christianity accomplishes itself; and 
this not through a grand, frontal attack on 
humanity, but rather through the story 
and sayings of Christ which dart about the 
earth, pierce men’s ears and heal them, run 
like elixirs through the languages and 
habits of men. They are couriers, arrows 
that live in the ether and need no inns or 
baiting-places between their flights. The 
sayings have inexhaustible meanings, and 
many depths of meaning which the 
comfortable people of the world cannot 
hope to fathom — meanings that lie in 
ambush in the texts, and enter men’s 
hearts in the wake of grief.”’ 

A reverent book, a helpful and satisfy- 
ing book, a book to reread and to read 
favorite passages in again and again. 


The Genius of Israel, by Carleton Noyes, 
95. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Mr. Noyes should receive as the fruit of 
this book the full recognition to which as 
scholar, critic, and essayist he is entitled. 
His previous work has earned for him the 
regard and respect of those who are them- 
selves scholars and interpreters, but 
popular appreciation has lagged somewhat 
behind that of the connoisseurs. In “An 
Approach to Walt Whitman,”’ ‘The Gate 
of Appreciation,” and ‘The Enjoyment of 
Art,”’ Mr. Noyes showed a distinguished 
ability to seize the subtle as well as the 
salient truths of his subjects and to 
present them in a manner that has both 
simplicity and charm. Now he has taken 
as the theme of his most ambitious work 
a subject that is, in certain respects, of 
wider interest than those which he has 
hitherto treated, and one that has, in view 
of the sharp controversy between Funda- 
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mentalists and Modernists, a special time- 
liness. 

“The Genius of Israel” is an attempt to 
recreate the people and the civilization of 
Israel, antecedent to the Exile in 586 B.c. 
In carrying out this endeavor, Mr. Noyes, 
though defining his work as an interpre- 
tation rather than a history, has con- 
structed a narrative more unified and 
coherent than any that a less learned 
reader of the Scriptures could draw to- 
gether from the tangled threads that the 
numerous authors of the books of the Old 
Testament have left as their record. As an 
admirably selective historical account of 
the rise and fall of Israel as a nation Mr. 
Noyes’s book has exceptional interest and 
value. But it is more than a historical 
account; besides separating skilfully the 
thread of historic fact from the intricate 
fabric of legend and showing how the 
various narratives were put together, he 
traces clearly through the centuries the 
growth and refinement of Israel’s concep- 
tion of its God. He summarizes this 
development in a sentence: “Amazingly 
in the brief span of hardly six hundred 
years, Israel passed from the acceptance 
of a god whose habitation was a moun- 
tain in the wilderness, who manifested 
himself in storm and fire and earthquake, 
to the worship of God, throned in heaven, 
ruling all the earth, a God whose will 
was righteousness, whose being was 
love.”’ 

Mr. Noyes gives vivid characterizations 
of the great figures, the kings and the 
prophets. His sense of the dramatic and 
the picturesque is strong; his interpreta- 
tion of Hebrew history is never tediously 
didactic. His book is one of the first im- 
portance, both for its subject-matter and 
its style. 


Studies in Murder, by Edmund Lester 
Pearson, ’02. The Macmillan Co. 
New York. 

Of the five celebrated cases which Mr. 
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Pearson describes, three are so recent as to 
be vivid still in the memory of those who 
are not much beyond middle age — the 
Borden case, the Bram case, and the 
Tucker case. Other murders have been as 
atrocious as those, but few have had in 
such high degree the elements of mystery, 
drama, and human interest. 

Mr. Pearson has handled his material 
with great skill. He brings into the picture 
every significant detail, he lightens the 
grim stories with piquant comments — as 
when he remarks of Lizzie Borden that 
“the prisoner entered the court, leaning 
upon the practiced arm of the Rev. Mr. 
Buck’’; he presents characters vividly, and 
he has an acute and sure sense of the 
dramatic. Horrible as the murders were, 
he does not dwell unduly on the horror of 
them; his interest and the interest that he 
communicates to the reader is an intel- 
lectual one and lies in analyzing the 
motives and bearing of those suspected of 
having committed the crimes. His attitude 
towards murder trials is by no means that 
of the sentimentalist. He loses no oppor- 
tunity — and the Borden case and the 
Tucker case present him with plentiful 
opportunities — to castigate the senti- 
mental people who sympathize with the 
murderer rather than with the victim. A 
shrewd and convincing comment that he 
makes is the following: ‘One of the 
reasons why murder is not an extra- 
hazardous occupacion in the United 
States, why there is such a dispro- 
portion between the number of homi- 
cides and the number of convictions, is 
that by the time the accused person is 
brought before a jury the horror felt at the 
crime has faded and disappeared. The 
prisoner has become the centre of a pity 
often quite misplaced. It is then easy 
for newspapers which are edited for semi- 
intelligent persons with maudlin sym- 
pathies to represent the accused man or 
woman as the victim of persecution by the 
police, who, during the course of the trial, 
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are aided by one or two remorseless 
attorneys for the Government.’’ Most 
typical of such sentimentality was the 
agitation in behalf of Tucker after he had 
been sentenced to death for the murder of 
Mabel Page. Governor Guild’s reply to 
the petitioners for the commutation of the 
sentence is given in full — as Mr. Pearson 
justly characterizes it, “one of the most 
conscientious ana admirable replies ever 
made to a petition of this kind.’’ 

Mr. Pearson’s book is fascinating and 
exciting. It is likely to be the most popular 
work that this delightful writer has yet 
produced. 


Apes and Angels, by Richard Connell, ’15. 
Minton, Balch & Co., New York. 

Mr. Connell’s invention is gay and ir- 
responsible, his manner is debonair, his 
point of view satirical. The best story in 
the collection, to our way of thinking, 
“Son of a Sloganeer,’’ ridiculing the 
advertising industry, is admirable bur- 
lesque; the husband and wife who con- 
duct an advertising agency — “publicity 
engineers” they call themselves — who 
occupy separate offices, and who hold 
communication with each other by means 
of “‘memos,’’ dictated to stenographers, 
have no relation to reality, but are highly 
entertaining in their efforts to agree 
simultaneously on a name for a cleaning 
powder and a name for their offspring. 
The farce is brought ingeniously to the fit 
climax of absurdity. 

All the stories in the volume are written 
with cleverness and originality. Of course 
the satirist seldom gives the persons or 
the movements or the tendencies that he 
satirizes a fair deal; he always stacks the 
cards against them. And Mr. Connell, 
though a dexterous performer, is not the 
most fair-minded of satirists. He is sharp 
rather than mellow in his humor. Perhaps 
it is enough to ask of him— at his age — 
that he shall be amusing. He is that, 
usually; and even those readers who fall 
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into one or more of the classes that he 
derides in his dedication are not likely to 
be too censorious when his efforts seem a 
bit labored. 


The Celtic Revival in English Literature, 
1760-1800, by Edward D. Snyder, 
Ph.D. °13. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 

Before 1750 interest in Celtic traditions 
and literature had been confined to a few 
scholars; it had not touched the general 
English public at all. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century, however, the 
awakening spirit of romanticism, coupled 
with a desire to find a fresh substitute for 
the overworked mythology of Greece and 
Rome, was turned towards the treasures 
of Welsh literature that Lewis Morris, 
a distinguished Welsh antiquary, had 
brought out from the obscurity in which 
they had so long been suffered to re- 
main. These discoveries stimulated an 
outpouring of poetry dealing with Druid- 
ism and with heroes of Celtic history 
and Celtic tradition. 

Lewis Morris and Evan Evans were 
the pioneers in the Celtic Revival; they 
were the first to put the Celtic lore 
within reach of the English public; 
Thomas Gray made the most distin- 
guished of all the poetic contributions 
to the movement; James Macpherson 
with his Ossian — in which a little that 
was genuine was mixed with much that 
was spurious — won the greatest vogue 
and stimulated numerous enthusiasts to 
turn his work into verse. 

Although for half a century the Celtie 
note in English poetry was pronounced, it 
does not seem to have inspired any deep 
poetic feeling. In few of the poems that 
Dr. Snyder considers in his volume would 
a modern reader take the slightest interest 
or pleasure. 

Dr. Snyder himself, however, writes so 
agreeably that his treatment enlivens a 
dull theme. 
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What Education Has the Mest Worth? by 
Charles Franklin Thwing, ’76. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
1924, 

In his historic essay entitled, ‘‘ What 
Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” Herbert 
Spencer attempted to prove that the 
natural sciences ministered directly to all 
phases of “complete living” and that the 
study of science thus constituted the best 
education. Dr. Thwing, while not taking 
issue directly with Spencer, makes a case 
for an education in which the humanities, 
— languages, literature, the arts, philos- 
ophy, and the social sciences — shall 
have their appropriate place. Modern 
education is too much concerned with 
training the individual to do, and not 
enough with training his intellect. “‘The 
uneducated, as a class, are not so much 
those who cannot read or write as they 
are those who cannot reason, not so much 
those who do not know as those who can- 
not think.” 

Dr. Thwing considers first the edu- 
cational needs of the individual and of 
society. He then discusses the values of 
the various elements of a liberal education 
and the forces and methods by which the 
ends of education are to be accomplished. 
The constant plea of the book is for a 
subject-matter that shall be rich in inter- 
pretative values, for a teacher who shall 
inspire and guide, and for a method that 
shall stimulate the highest mental powers. 

To the scientific student of education, 
Dr. Thwing’s book brings little that is 
new. The discussions of subject values 
imply a tacit acceptance of a faculty 
psychology long since abandoned by the 
psychologist, and a belief in the theory of 
formal training of the mind to an extent 
unwarranted by the results of scientific 
investigation. Furthermore, the dis- 
cussion could not prove satisfying to those 
who regard vocational training as an 
important part of general education. 
Most educators would, however, find 
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themselves in agreement with the funda- 
mental points of view expressed. 

The book is written in a fluent style 
that makes it both easy and interesting 


_ Yeading. The discussions are stimulating 


and thought provoking. The treatment is 
literary rather than scientific, discursive 
rather than coldly analytical. As such, the 
book should prove of distinct interest to 
the layman who desires a non-technical 
discussion of the philosophy of education. 
Bancroft Beatley, °15. 


Great Styles of Interior Architecture with 
Their Decoration and Furniture, by 
Roger Gilman, ’95, A.M. A.I.A., 
Dean of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. Harpers, New York. 

The Great Styles selected by the author 
are the following: I. The Medizval 
Italian; II. The Renaissance in Italy; 
III. The Renaissance in France; IV. 
Tudor and Jacobean Manor Houses; V. 
The Baroque Style in Italy; VI. The 
Style of Louis XIV; VII. The English 
Style of the Late Stuarts; VIII. The 
Style of Louis XV; IX. The Georgian 
Style; X. The Style of Louis XVI and 
the Empire. In this way the architectural 
progress of Western European civilization 
from 1400 to the present day is placed 
before the reader. Each one of these ten 
great styles is the subject of a separate 
chapter. The author’s chosen method of 
exposition is a good one. Each chapter has 
numerous subdivisions; and these sub- 
divisions are distinctly marked by appro- 
priate headings. The general character- 
istics of each style are immediately placed 
before the reader, with the special political 
and social conditions of the period and 
whatever outside influences have helped 
to form the style. Then follows a general 
description of some selected example of 
the period, often with an exact reference 
to one or more of the one hundred and 
seventy well-chosen illustrations which are 
bound together at the end of the text. 
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Then comes a more detailed examina- 
tion of the style with a careful study 
of its special architectural features such 
as doors, windows, mantels, floors, and 
ceilings. Materials and methods are in- 
vestigated in a painstaking yet interest- 
ing manner with constant reference to the 
appropriate illustrations. Finally furniture 
and textiles are discussed with appropriate 
comment for painting, sculpture, and the 
allied arts. 

The book is provided with two careful 
indexes, one for the text, the other for the 
illustrations. There is a glossary of 
architectural words and phrases which 
should be useful to the inexperienced 
reader; and finally a bibliography sub- 
divided into periods and countries, with 
the more valuable authorities indicated by 
asterisks, 

The book should have a general appeal. 
To the uninitiated it will clear up such 
mysteries as French and Italian Renais- 
sance; Georgian and Late Stuart; Louis 
XIV and Louis XV, Louis XVI and Adam; 
Boulle and Chippendale, Ormolu and 
Certosina; Cassone and Console; Grisaille 
and Intarsia. And it will do more. It 
makes a praiseworthy attempt to trace the 
connection between life and art, an 
appreciation of which is of prime impor- 
tance to the designer. It is concerned not 
alone with results but with intentions, not 
alone with surfaces but with conditions. 

Special attention has been given to the 
one hundred and seventy well-chosen 
photographic illustrations of significant 
characteristics of each period. 

Edwin Sherrill Dodge, ’95. 


The Odes of Horace, Rendered into English 
Prose, by Richard A. Zerega, ’87. 


Old Horace, the poet, whom every one 
knows, 

With his quips and his tropes has been 
done into prose, 

“Curiosa felicitas”’ ironed out flat, 

By one Richard Zerega, what about that! 
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Perhaps one may say that the many do 
worse, 

Who try to ‘“‘put over” old Horace in 
verse; 

It’s difficult truly, but even in our time 

There are some who can put him in very 
good rhyme, 

“Carpe diem” is hard, but in Calverly’s 
way, 

It’s not bad, — ‘‘Pluck the blossom,”’ he 
wrote, “‘of to-day.” 

And Montague Butler succeeds now and 
then 

In making old Horace seem modern, and 
when 

Your eye lights on Franklin P. Adams’s 
work, 

You're sure Horace lived on the Bowery, 
New York. 

Old Conington dressed him, and might 
have done worse 

In respectable, plain, mid-Victorian verse. 

But to translate a lyric sans meter or tune, 

Is as if you forgot to blow up your balloon. 

The envelope’s there and the ropes, and all 
that, 

But it’s surely misshapen and crumpled 
and flat, 

And lacks the afflatus that ought to be 
there, 

To make it soar grandly far up in the 
air 

With the eagles and swans that old Horace 
saw rise, 

When Pindar would sing, mid the clouds 
in the skies. 

Since we’ve said the above, you may think 
it is strange, 

But we think we will praise Mr. Z. for a 
change, 

Admitting the fact, as we surely must do, 

That to render the meaning and poetry 
too 

Is surely impossible, Zerega thought 

That the accurate sense of the sentences 
ought 

To be rendered in English, so school boys 


could tell 
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What the odes were about, and he’s done 
it quite well. 

He expresses with skill just what Horace 
has said, 

And most of the time hits the nail on the 
head. 

And in these days when “knocking the 
classies”’ is free, 

When they’re knocked into shape so that 
young folks can see 

What their purport and sense is, it surely 
must be 

A delight to their lovers to read Mr. Z. 


F. B. Lund,’88. 


Interest as a Cost, by Clinton H. Scovell, 
03. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York. 254 pp. 

The theme of this book is focussed in 
the first paragraph of Chapter III: “The 
substance of the interest-as-a-cost theory 
is that a cost for the use or service of 
capital exists just as much as does a cost 
for the use or service of labor or land. 
Physical assets — plant and inventories 
— are in constant use in production, and 
the use of such assets cannot be supplied 
free. To provide them must mean a cost 
for interest, just as the provision of land 
means a cost for rent, and the provision of 
labor a cost for wages.” 

The development of the theme cannot 
better be indicated than in the author’s 
own words. The significance and relation 
of the following sentences which are 
virtually all quotations stand out more 
clearly in the absence of quotation 
marks. 

The error is often made of refusing to 
recognize interest on owned capital as a 
proper element of cost, but of including in 
cost interest on borrowed capital. This is 
superficial for it ignores the basic concep- 
tion of interest as a charge for the use of 
capital, regardless of who furnishes it. 
Capital gives rise to a cost factor solely 
because of its use in production — who 
furnishes the capital is immaterial, and 
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should not be allowed to influence cost in 
any way. 

The inclusion of interest as a cost is 
necessary in order that there may be dis- 
tinction between the return to the capital- 
ist for the use of capital and to the entre- 
preneur as profit. It is needed for measur- 
ing the relative economy of methods or 
machines, for checking preliminary esti- 
mates of economy, for separating depart- 
mental profits, for distinguishing between 
kinds of business or lines of sales, in 
recognizing the time element in costs, in 
comparing inventory policies, for judging 
earrying costs, in calculating cost of 
branch operations, for comparing complete 
and incomplete plants, for judging owned 
or rented plants, for harmonizing costs of 
construction and operation, for reconciling 
economic and accounting costs, for secur- 
ing accurate cost comparisons, for stand- 
ardizing the basis for costs, for estab- 
lishing fair selling prices. 

Chapters in the field of technical 
accounting are devoted to determination 
of interest rate, measurement of basis for 
interest charge, original cost or cost less 
depreciation, bookkeeping and the interest 
charge. These are followed by chapters 
exemplifying the attitude of those who 
have given the subject attention. 

The author believes that there is a 
steadily growing volume of belief in favor 
of the inclusion of interest in cost. He 
quotes from an accountant: “ That there is 
an actual demand on the part of business 
men for some accounting method that will 
show them quickly, clearly, and accurately 
whether their different operations are 
yielding a return of more or less than a 
certain percentage on the invested capital 
employed is well known.”’ The Bureau of 
Business Research of Harvard University 
in its original system of uniform operating 
accounts treated interest as an application 
of profit. Subsequently it provided for 
interest in cost. The Bureau stated that 
its decision to make the change was not 
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hastily reached, that ‘After prolonged 
and careful consideration, it concluded 
that the change was advisable not only 
from the point of view of research work but 
also on the broader grounds of general 
business policy and public interest.’” The 
greater proportion of the trade associations 
which have considered the subject are 
evincing an appreciation of the propriety 
of the interest inclusion theory, and a 
desire to put it into practice for the welfare 
of their member enterprises. Labor repre- 
sentatives are also favoring the inclusion 
of interest as cost, doubtless prompted in 
part by the desire to distinguish profits in 
order that they may be diverted to wages. 
In a chapter on the “Attitude of the 
’ is the statement, “The fact is, 
the weight of the latest decisions of the 
highest courts is unmistakably on the side 


Courts’ 


of the principle, that interest on invest- 
ment is a cost for the use of capital, en- 
tirely apart from profit.’” In support of 
this conclusion the author cites more than 
a score of cases, analyzing the decisions. In 
two chapters entitled “‘ Answers to Objec- 
tions (General) ”’ and “ Answers to Objec- 
tions (Accounting)” he states that all 
objections to interest inclusion as a cost 
known to him have been stated and 
answered, Logan G. McPherson. 
Ad Somnum, and Other Poems, by Edward 
Viets, °11. Boston: The Four Seas Co. 

The poems in this new volume by the 
author of “The Masque of Morning, and 
other Poems,’’ have the same delicate 
charm of fancy that distinguished the 
earlier work, the same musical harmonies 
of cadence. Much of the verse is pensive 
and in a minor key; it is all sympathetic 
and tuneful. The imagery is sometimes 
arrestingly graphic, as in the opening four 
lines of the poem entitled, “The Air- 
plane”; 

Into the air I glide, 

New wings on which to ride, 


Waile in my engines wondrously compact 
Four hundred horses thunder side by side! 
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An Occasional Diary, by X. Twentieth 
Century Publishing Co. Boston and 
New York. 

This little volume which, as the author 
explains, has been written at odd moments 
during the last ten years, reflects the 
thoughts and feelings of one who is of a 
meditative habit of mind and. of a sym- 
pathetic and sensitive nature. We believe 
that the authorship of the book has been 
acknowledged by W. L. Raymond, ’99; 
certainly there is nothing in the pages of it 
that could cause a reader to exclaim, “I 
can see why he wished this to be anony- 
mous.” Mostof the reflections contained in 
the book are inspired by events of the war 
and by the conditions in Europe since the 
Armistice. The writer has been especially 
interested in the problem of Russia; his 
faith in the Russian people remains un- 
shaken. Included in the volume is a 
Memorial Day address that he delivered in 
1923 before a gathering of his fellow towns- 
people — a fine and moving piece of work. 
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*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men or 
relating to the University will be noticed or re- 
viewed so far as is possible. 


What Education Has the Most Worth? A Study 
in Educational Values, Conditions, Methods, 
Forces, and Results, by Charles Franklin Thwing, 
76, LL.D., Litt D., President Emeritus of Western 
Reserve University. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1924. Cloth, 235 pp. $2. 

Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks, with 
other Songs from Maine collected and edited by 
Roland Palmer Gray, Elmira College. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1924. Boards, 191 pp. 
$2.50. 

Democracy and Leadership, by Irving Babbitt, 
*89. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. Cloth, 349 pp. $3. 

Interest as a Cost, by Clinton H. Scovell,’03. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1924. Cloth, 254 pp. 
$2.50. 

The Odes of Horace, rendered into English prose, 
by Richard A. Zerega, ’87. Nicholas L. Brown, New 
York, 1924. Cloth, 159 pp. $1.80. 

Some Contemporary Americans: The Personal 
Equation in Literature, by Percy H. Boynton, A.M, 
98. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
1924. Boards, 289 pp. $2. 

Great Styles of Interior Architecture, with their 
Decoration and Furniture, by Roger Gilman, ’95, 
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A.M., A.1.A., Dean of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. Harper & Brothers: New York, 1924. 
Cloth, illustrated. 265 pp. $7.50. 

The Genius of Israel: A Reading of Hebrew Scrip- 
tures Prior to the Exile, by Carleton Noyes, ’95. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. Boards, 452 pp. $5. 

Studies In Murder, by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
02. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924 Cloth, 
illustrated. 295 pp. $3. 

Legislative Assemblies, by Robert Luce, ’82, A.M., 
LL.D. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924. Cloth, 691 pp. $6. 


MARRIAGES 


*¥* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuatEes’ MAGAZINE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1876. Edward Cunningham Hall to Agnes 
Smith, at Jordan, Mont., April 7, 
1924. 

Lincoln Rea Peabody to Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Little, at New York, 
N.Y., March, 1923. 

Arthur William Wheelwright to 
Edith Freeman, at Boston, August 
27, 1923. 

Francis Knowles to Mrs. Grace 
Sherwood Norris, at New York, 
N.Y., May 10, 1924. 

Edward Warwick Pinkham to Mrs. 
Helen Palmer Andrus, at Stanford, 
Conn., June 21, 1924. 

Alfred James Ostheimer to Caroline 
Whitehill Jones, at New Britain, 
Pa., June 25, 1924. 

Henry Vincent Hubbard to Theo- 
dora Kimball, at Milton, June 7, 
1924, 

Christopher Minot Weld to Grace 
Louisa Van Winkle, at New York, 
N.Y., May 24, 1924. 

Clement Biddle Wood to Emily 
Winsor Philler, at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
August 9, 1924. 

Lewis Hines Parsons to Mrs. Anna- 
bel Connolly Banks, at Overbrook, 
Pa., March 26, 1924. 

Nathaniel Farwell Ayer to Mrs. 
Helen Draper Taft, at Hopedale, 
May 24, 1924. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1892. 


1895. 


1897, 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
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[1900]. Carroll Meredith Bill to Sally 
Cross, at Boston, May 28, 1924. 

1900. Charles Albert Holbrook to Beryl 
Ginn, at Wellfleet, July 30, 1924. 

[1900]. Charles Royal Woods to Annie B. 
Davis, at Concord, June 19, 1924. 

1902. Henry May Gittings to Frederica 
Lee Heimendahl, at Baltimore, 
Md., June 3, 1924. 

1903. Ernst Mey Parsons to Louise Hop- 
kins, at Swampscott, June 21, 1924. 

[1904.] Walter Newell Hill to Mary Bain- 
bridge, at Philadelphia, Pa., June 
21, 1924. 

1905. John Moseley Abbot to Elma Anita 
Whittaker, at New York, N.Y., 
May 31, 1924. 

1905. Philip Tripp Coolidge to Eva 
Parsons Washburn, ‘at Cambridge, 
May 26, 1924. 

1906. Thompson Newbury to Beatrice L. 
Phillips, at Boston, June 2, 1924. 

1907. Curtis Wolsey Cate to Mrs. Kath- 
arine Thayer Russell, at Lancaster, 
June 30, 1924. 

[1907.] Cyril Ross Alexander Gladman to 
Helen Miriam Hallam, at Lake- 
land, Fla., June 4, 1924. 

1907. Morton Shaw Kimball to Louise 
Marie Chapman, at Cleveland, O., 
April 2, 1924. 

1907. Lucien Snow to Mrs. Helen B. 
Moffat, at Orange, N.J., April 26, 
1924. 

1908. Paul Dudley White to Ina Helen 
Reid, at West Roxbury, June 28, 
1924, 

1909. Livingston Fryer to Catherine Ap- 
pleton, at Buffalo, N.Y., July 8, 
1924. 

1909. Harold William Knowlton to Mary 
Louise Paine, at Newton Centre, 
July 8, 1924. 

1910. Gordon Chickering Prince to Anna 
Agassiz, at South Hamilton, May 
25, 1924. 

1911. Carl Stewart Whittier to Jean L. 
Barnes, at Lynn, April 11, 1924. 
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1912. Daniel Bloomfield to Dorothy E. 
Dreyfus, at Boston, June 28, 1924. 

1912. Thorvald Salicath Ross to Edith 
Parker, at Lancaster, June 7, 1924. 

1913. William Bradford Adams to Emily 
Leonard Haynes, at Longmeadow, 
June 7, 1924. 

1914. Robert St. Barbe Boyd to Eliza- 
beth Bigelow, at Medford, May 17, 
1924. 

1914. Richard Dexter Walker to Dorothy 
Henry, at Brookline, June 25, 
1924. 

1915. Carl Gates Freese to Dorothy Helen 
Clapp, at Derby, Conn., May 8, 
1924. 

[1915.] Edward Laurence Shaw to Helen 
Louise Fernald, at Cambridge, 
June 12, 1924. 

1916. Carl Eberhard Carstens to Erma 
Mabel Wraith, at Long Beach, 
Mont. 

1916. George Aloysius Cummings to 
Helen D. Fenton, at Dorchester, 
June 28, 1924. 

1916. Angelo Giovanni Perez to Eva 
Pauline Gerry, at Springfield, Dec. 
31, 1923. 

1916. Wilmot Whitney to Margaret 
Bachelder, at Manchester, N.H., 
June 21, 1924. 

1917. Charles Edgar Ames to Eleanor 
Erving King, at New York, N.Y., 
May 10, 1924. 

1917. George Colket Caner to Mary Rus- 
sell Paul, at Philadelphia, Pa., June 
5, 1924. 

1917. Nelson Fell to Elizabeth Hoffman 
MeVickar, at Morristown, N.J., 
June 4, 1924. 

1917. Philip Reed Morss to Alice Munro, 
at Milton, June 14, 1924. 

1917. Eugene Evans Morton to Helen 
Leavitt Smith, at Chicago, IIL. 
June 17, 1924. 

[1918.] Jack Blum to Nettie Levine, at 
Boston, March 16, 1924. 

1918. William Elliott, Jr., to Glory 
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Thomas, at New York, N.Y., May 
28, 1924. 

1918. Edward Pierce Hamilton to Leo- 
nora Bemis, at Milton, June 28, 
1924. 

{1918.] John Arthur Herbert to Lady 
Mary Theresa Fox-Strangways, at 
London, Eng., June 11, 1924. 

1918. William Cavanaugh McIndoe to 
Ruth Hilton, at Portland, Ore., 
July 2, 1924. 

1918. Hamilton Montgomery to Beatrice 
Ayer Jennison, at Marblehead, 
June 19, 1924. 

1918. Lyman Milton Van der Py] to 
Katherine Leonard Sheppard, at 
Haverhill, May 10, 1924. 

1919. Jean Jacques Bertschmann to Con- 
stance Hatch Banks, at New York, 
N.Y., July 15, 1924. 

1919. Robert Tyng Bushnell to Sylvia 
Pennington Folsom, at Bridge- 
water, June 30, 1924. 

{1919.] William Herbert Coburn to Maud 
Sturtevant Hinman, at Winnetka, 
lll., June 14, 1924. 

1919. William Andrews Dole, Jr., to Dor- 
othy Flint Page, at Melrose, May 
17, 1924. 

{1919.] Maurice Mortimer Green to 
Gladys Rambach, at Boston, June 
3, 1924. 

{1919.] Philip Norman Horne to Virginia 
Althea Mason, at Newton, June 28, 
1924. 

{1919.] Gorham Hubbard to Muriel Lou- 
ise Wilson, at South Hamilion, 
June 16, 1924. 

{1919.] George Hunt Pendleton to Kath- 
arine Wyman Porter, at New York, 
N.Y., June 5, 1924. 

1920. Redington Fiske, Jr., to Juliette 
Delafield Longfellow, at New York, 
N.Y., May 24, 1924. 

1920. Marston Heard to Doris Fellows, 
at Manchester, N.H., April 30, 
1924. 

1920. W. McHenry Keyser to Marjorie 
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Ober, at Baltimore, Md., May 28, 

1924. 

Burnham Lewis to Edytha R. 

Macy, at Scarborough-on-Hudson, 

N.Y., June 18, 1924. 

1920. Eric Alan McCouch to Elizabeth 
Armstrong, May 19, 1924. 

1920. William Wallace Thompson to 
Elsie Rhea, at Dallas, Tex., April 
26, 1924. 

1920. Norman Stewart Walker, Jr., to 
Héléne Amory Sullivan, at Asolo, 
Italy, July 9, 1924. 

[1921.] Royal Woodward Beal to Edda F. 
Bennett, at Keene, N.H., June 28, 
1924. 

1921. Stuart Miller Crocker to Virginia 
Van Ingen, at New York, N.Y., 
June 28, 1924. 

1921. Walter Barton Leach, Jr., to Flor- 

at Cam- 


1920. 


ence Tower Malcolm, 
bridge, June 14, 1924. 

1921. Samuel Hanson Ordway, Jr., to 
Anna Wheatland, at Salem, June 
14, 1924. 

[1921.] Frederic John Robinson to Dor- 
othy Vahey, at Watertown, June 9, 
1924, 

1922. John Sedgwick Barss to Helen 
Whitcomb, at Brookline, June 28, 
1924. 

{1922.] Harold Cabot to Adeline Reed 

Eveleth, at Lincoln, May 14, 1924. 

Charles Burbank Crockett to Mary 

Phillips Burgwin, at Pittsburgh, 

Pa., June 14, 1924. 

1922. Richard Newhall Johnson to Mar- 
garet Lillian Paisley, at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, July 3, 1924. 

22. Harold Edson Kingsbury to Leon- 


1922. 


ice L. Ruble, at Malden, June 4, ° 


1924. 

[1922.] George Hodges Shattuck to Mary 
KE. Hodges, at Brookline, May 10, 
1924. 

1922. Charles Louis Swan, Jr., to Eliza- 
beth Christian Munsell, at Boston, 
June 16, 1924. 
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1923. Thomas Buckingham Coolidge to 
Eleanor Whitney Watson, at Ply- 
mouth, June 24, 1924. 

1923. Charles Kimball Cummings, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Tyson Russell, at Milton, 
June 21, 1924. 

1923. Sidney Homer, Jr., to Marion 
Brooks Symmes, at Lake George, 
N.Y., July 5, 1924. 

1923. Charles Carroll Lee to Eleanor 
Hurd, at New York, N.Y., June 14, 
1924. 

{1923.] John MacDuffie, 2d, to Evelyn 
Walker, at Brookline, May 31, 1924. 

1924. Barklie McKee Henry to Barbara 
Whitney, at Roslyn, N.Y., June 25, 
1924. 

M.D. 1902. Bradford Kent to Mrs. 
Jeanne Hunter Tanner, at Dor- 
chester, May 29, 1924. 

M.D. 1920. Clarence James Gamble to 
Sarah Merry Bradley, at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., June 21, 1924. 

L.S. 1906-08. Robert Douglas Farrington 
to Mrs. Dorothy Faunce Thom- 
son, at Brookline, June 10, 1924. 

LL.B. 1914. Philip Roberts to Harriet 
Cook, at Hartford, Conn., May 24, 
1924. 

L.S. 1914-15. Kenneth Chandler Lincoln 
to Virginia Charlton, at Fall River, 
May 27, 1924. 

LL.B. 1921. Samuel Wadsworth Wolcott 
to Laura Margaret Townsend, at 
Napa, Cal., March 17, 1924. 

LL.B. 1922. Charles Wallace McCon- 
aughy, to Dorothea Pomeroy War- 
ing, at New York, N.Y., June 19, 
1924, 

LL.B., 1922. Dennis Edward Sullivan, 
Jr., to Flora Viola Sullivan, at 
Holyoke, June 10, 1924. 

L.S. 1919-22. Joseph Leo Hyman to 
Vera S. Ratshesky, at Boston, May 
18, 1924. 

LL.B. 1924. Wallace Winthrop Brown io 
Frances Chauncey Salter, at Mil- 
ton, June 28, 1924. 
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L.S. 1922-24. Henry Young, 3d, to Ethel 
Roberts, at Boston, June 18, 1924. 

Ph.D. 1915. Leonard Thompson Troland 
to Florence Rogers Crockford, at 
Malden, June 28, 1924. 

D.M.D. 1916. Wilfred Joy Fuller to 
Ruth Gertrude Markle, at Somer- 
ville, June 30, 1924. 

D.M.D. 1924. Louis Gonyou Barrett to 
Edna M. Williams, at Boston, Sept. 
17, 1923. 

M.B.A. 1910. George Remington Bonner 
to Edith Wallridge, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., May 17, 1924. 

Bus. Sch. 1920- 21. Arthur Bliss Perry to 
Emilie Maynard Stuart, at Prince- 
ton, N.J., June 21, 1924. 

Bus. Sch. 1921-23. Edward Gniosvenor 
Plowman to Genifred Horner, at 
Cleveland, 0., May 24, 1924. 

Ed. M. 1923. Thomas Davis Ginn to 
Florence Putnam Hale, at Newton, 
June 24, 1924. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 

1855. William Whiting Richards, d. at 
New York, N.Y., July 24, 1924. 

1858. Charles Adams Allen, d. at Wav- 
erley, July 16, 1924. 

1863. William Low Pillsbury, A.M., d. at 
Chicago, IIl., June 26, 1924. 

1864. Edwin Temple Horne, A.M., d. at 
Dorchester, June 1, 1924. 

1865. Ludlow Apjones, A.M., d. at 
Springfield, O., May 23, 1924. 

1870. Henry Parkman, LL.B., A.M., d. at 
Boston, June 23, 1924. 

1873. Frederick Fanning Ayer, d. at 
Boston, June 9, 1924. 

1874. George Herbert Cate, d. at West 
Newton, May 20, 1924. 

1874. Jesse C Ivy, LL.B., d. at Geiger, 
Ala., June 7, 1924. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1884. 


1886. 


1886. 


1889. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 
1903. 


1904. 


[September 


Sewall Henry Hooper, d. at Hing- 
ham, May 12, 1924. 

Robert Hallowell Gardiner, d. at 
Boston, June 15, 1924. 

Jasper Nathaniel Willison, d. at 
Cumberland, Md., Feb. 26, 1924. 


. John Joseph Townsend, d. at New 


York, N.Y., May 25, 1924. 


. Thaddeus Davis Kenneson, LL.B., 


A.M., d. at Jamaica Plain, May 28, 
1924. 

John Lathrop Wakefield, d. at Ded- 
ham, June 17, 1924. 

Robert Williamson Lovett, M.D., 
d. at Liverpool, England, July 2, 
1924. 

James Hayward Bacon, d. at New 
York, N.Y., June 4, 1924. 

William Lowell Putnam, LL.B., d. 
at Cotuit, July 26, 1924. 

Walter Soren, d. at Brookline, May 
12, 1924. 

Brainard Alger Andrews, d. at 
Revere, June 9, 1924. 

Walter Brigham Nye, d. at Chest- 
nut Hill, June 6, 1924. 

Robert Dumont Foote, d. at Mor- 
ristown, N.J., June 24, 1924. 
Gordon Woodbury, d. at Man- 
chester, N.H., June 17, 1924. 
Thomas Schuyler Hathaway, d. 
May 12, 1924. 

David Douglas Hugh, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 28, 1924. 
Arthur Reed Perry, M.D., d. at 
Canton, June 10, 1924. 

Carl Lincoln Schurz, d. at Bad 
Nauheim, Germany, May 18, 1924. 
Bertram Gardner, d. at Baldwin, 
L.I., N.Y., June 11, 1924. 

Frank Fitts Lamson, d. at Newton, 
May 24, 1924. 

Ralph Simpkins, d. July 1, 1924. 
Edward Doubleday Harris, d. at 
Richmond, Va., May 11, 1924. 
John Longworth Stettinius, A.M., 
LL.B., d. at Rome, Italy, April 29, 
1924. 
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1907. Hiram Stevens Powers, d. at Four 
Ponds, Me., July 7, 1924. 

1909. Horace Edwin Schiedt, d. at Or- 
ange, N.J., May 22, 1924. 

1913. William Bernard Harris, d. at West 
Newton, June 20, 1924. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1894. Albert Francis Buck, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. at Stoneham, July 2, 1924. 
1917. Neal Tuttle, A.M., d. at Freeport, 
Me., Aug. 11, 1923. 

1921. Merrill Wagner Yost, A.M., d. at 
Rutland, Feb. 2, 1924. 

1924. Melvin Joseph Cohen, A.M., d. at 
Somerville, June 21, 1924. 


Scientific School 
1865. William James Beal, d. at Amherst, 
May 12, 1924. 
1883. William Pratt Lyman, d. at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., June 5, 1924. 
1901. James John Thomas McElligott, 
A.M., d. at Boston, May 12, 1924. 


Law School 

1862. Lucius Henry Warren, d. at Boston, 
May 15, 1924. 

1866. Humphrey Pierce, d. at Appleton, 
Wis., May 12, 1924. 

1890. Franklin Taylor Smith, d. at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Jan. 14, 1923. 

1895. John Quinn, d. at New York, N.Y., 
July 28, 1924. 

1901. William Carrell Diamond, d. at 
Nutley, N.J., Nov. 23, 1918. 

1908. Homer Gustavus Krause, d. at Dell 
Rapids, S.D., April 22, 1924. 

1917. Norval Wright Little, d. at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., July 31, 1923. 


Medical School 
1865. Isaac Newton Perley, d. at Leba- 
non, N.H., Jan. 7, 1924. 
1868. Charles Henry Morris, d. at Middle 
Musquodoboit, N.S., Can., Oct. 9, 
1923. 


1870 


1878 


1879. 


1883. 


1885. 


1886. 


1893. 


1906. 


1908. 


1887. 


1888. 


1901. 


1887. 


1895. 


1895. 


1902. 


1904. 


1906. 


1907. 


1916. 


1921. 
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. Chester Irving Fisher, d. at Lock- 
port, N.Y., April 25, 1924. 
. Perley Pierce Comey, d. at Au- 
gusta, Ga., March 10, 1924. 
Edwin Flye Stetson, d. at New 
York, N.Y., May 13, 1924. 
Charles Edward Webster, d. at 
Owego, N.Y., May 13, 1924. 
Frederick Edward Cheney, d. at 
Boston, July 1, 1924. 
William Sydney Boardman, d. at 
Cambridge, May 5, 1924. 
Charles Benjamin Stevens, A.M., 
d. at Worcester, May 15, 1924. 
James Guinne Trimble, Jr., d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. 23, 1924. 
James Murry Gallison, d. at Nar- 
ragansett Pier, R.I., June 14, 1924. 


Dental School 


John Daniel Wilson, d. at Boston, 
March 28, 1924. 

Ellis Proctor Holmes, d. at Read- 
ing, Pa., May 12, 1924. 

Fenimore Shute Andrews, d. at 
Loomis, N.Y., April 27, 1924. 


Cemporary {Hembers 


The College 
John Dean Brown, d. at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., May 12, 1924. 
Charles Hamilton Baker, d. at 
New York, N.Y., April 2, 1924. 
Arthur Loring Jackson, d. at 
Boston, June 5, 1924. 
John Henry Freese, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 23, 1923. 
Lawrence Fenno Carleton, d. at El 
Paso, Tex., May 13, 1924. 
George Kline Baker, d. at Lan- 
caster, Pa., May 3, 1924. 
Frederic Samuel Boody, d. at 
Franklin, N.H., May 12, 1924. 
Arthur Curtis Denison, d. at sea, 
Feb. 1, 1924. 
Joseph Lundy, d. at Boston, Sept. 
24, 1923. 
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1927. Torrance Parker, Jr., d. at Bel- 
mont, July 20, 1924. 

1927. Robert Raisbeck Proctor, d. at 
Cambridge, May 12, 1924. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1890-91. Arthur Irwin Street, d. at San 
Fiancisco, Cal., May 14, 1923. 

1895-96. John Andrew Curtin, d. at 
Columbia, S.C., May 26, 1924. 

1905-06. Charles Diven Campbell, d. at 
Bloomington, Ind., March 29, 1919. 

1905-06. William Hanson Howard, d. at 
Lowell, Feb. 10, 1924. 

1912-15. Merritt Roy Grose, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 26, 1924. 
1916-17. Daniel du Pre Smith, d. at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Oct. 29, 1923. 


Scientific School 
1898-99. John Maxwell MacFarland, d. 
at Brookline, April, 1924. 
1900-02. Frank Harcld Brown, d. at 
Paris, France, April 26, 1924. 


Law School 


1865-66. Edward Whitman Chapin, d. at 
Holyoke, May 6, 1924. 

1878-79. George Dodge, d. at Sunapee, 
N.H., May 8, 1916. 

1889-90, 91-92. Helmus Wells Thomp- 
son, d. at Eugene, Ore., Aug. 10, 
1918. 

1895-97. William Coleman, d. at Gaffney, 
S.C., June 21, 1924. 


Medical School 
1874-75. James Lovett De Wolfe, d. at 
Campbellton, N.B., Can., March 
20, 1924. 


Correction: In the Necrology for June, 
the date of the death of Austin Kent 
Muzzey, ’80, was given as February 8, 
1923. It should have been February 8, 
1924. 


[September 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Professor Alfred C. Hanford was di- 
rector of the Harvard Summer School 
for 1924. 

Professor John A. Walz has received 
leave of absence for the first half of the 
next academic year; he plans to study in 
Sweden and Germany. 

Dr. Niles Carpenter has resigned as in- 
structor in Social Ethics and has accepted 
an appointment as Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Buffalo. 

Arthur C. Watson, *19, curator of the 
Old Dartmouth Historical Society and 
Whaling Museum, New Bedford, spoke in 
the Harvard Union, May 9, on ‘‘ Whal- 
ing.”’ 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, English publicist, 
spoke in the Harvard Union, May 16, on 
**Freedom vs. Authority in Education.” 

Professor Charles H. McIlwain of the 
Department of History received the Pul- 
itzer prize of $2000 awarded for the best 
history of the United States published 
during the year 1923. Professor MclIl- 
wain’s book is entitled “The American 
Revolution.” 

Professor Frederick J. Turner was the 
guest of honor at a dinner at the Harvard 
Club of Boston, May 24. Professor 
Charles H. Haskins acted as toastmaster. 

The Committee appointed by the 
Board of Overseers to visit the College 
Library held its annual dinner May 22 in 
the Memorial Room of Widener. Francis 
R. Appleton, ’75, who has been a member 
of the Committee since 1902 and its 
chairman for twenty years, was host. 

Rare and early editions, manuscripts, 
pamphlets, and facsimiles of the prose and 
poetical works of John Milton have been 
on exhibition in the Treasure Room of the 
College Library. 

The Phillips Brooks House Cabinet, at 
its final meeting of the year, voted unani- 
mously to recommend to the Board of 
Preachers that a religious service be held 
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in Appleton Chapel at 7 p.m. daily in addi- 
tion to the morning service. It suggests 
that the evening service be carried on fora 
month in the autumn for the purpose of 
discovering which of the two services will 
be more acceptable to the members of the 
University. 

The spring dinner of the Harvard Union 
was held May 19. George Wigglesworth, 
74, president of the Union, was toast- 
master. The other speakers were Thomas 
W. Lamont, ’92, Professor E. K. Rand, 
Dean C. N. Greenough, Professor R. P. 
Angier, ’97, of Yale University, and Cor- 
liss Lamont, ’24, vice-president of the 
Union. 

Dean W. L. Sperry delivered the Me- 
morial Day address in Appleton Chapel. 

The Harvard Memorial Society held a 
dinner in the Asculapian Room of the 
Harvard Club of Boston May 28. Ken- 
neth B. Murdock, °16, Assistant Dean of 
Harvard College and president of the So- 
ciety, presided. The other speakers were 
Professor George H. Palmer, President 
Lowell, Waldo Lincoln, ’70, president of 
the American Antiquarian Society, Wil- 
liam C. Lane, °81, Librarian of Harvard 
College, J. W. D. Seymour, Secretary of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, and 
Charles J. Hubbard, Jr., ’24. 

A portrait of Professor Walter R. 
Spalding of the Department of Music, 
painted by Joseph S. MacNutt, ’06, has 
been presented to the University by the 
Overseers’ Viziting Committee to the De- 
partment of Music. 

Assistant Deans Kenneth B. Murdock, 
"16, and David M. Little, Jr., °18, will 
leave the Dean’s office and give their 
whole time to study and teaching. Their 
places will be taken by Laurence S. Mayo, 
°10, who was assistant dean from 1916 to 
1919, and Edward A. Whitney, ’17, who 
was assistant dean, 1921-22. 

Leaves of absence for next year have 
been granted to Professor George P. 
Baker, director of the 47 Workshop, and 


to Assistant Professor Francis B. Sayre, of 
the Law School. 

Professor William M. Wheeler, Dean of 
the Faculty of the Bussey Institution, will 
be Exchange Professor to France during 
the second half of next year. 

Most of the fifty volumes selected by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts as 
the best examples of the art of printing 
published in 1923 have been on exhibition 
in the Treasure Room of the Widener 
Library. 


VARIA 


Professor Gregory Paul Baxter’s article 
in the June number, “The Early Days of 
Chemistry at Harvard,’’ has brought an 
interesting letter of reminiscence from 
Frederick G. Bromberg, ’58, of Mobile, 
Alabama, which is in part as follows: 


In the fall of 1861 I entered the Chemical Depart- 
ment of the Lawrence Scientific School of which 
President Eliot was at that time the head, and was 
designated by him to be in charge, as a sort of head 
pupil, of the Chemical Laboratory of that School. 
(Whilst student in Harvard, I was one of the four 
undergraduates studying in the laboratory in the 
cellar of University Hall, described on page 590.) 

I remained in that position until the year 1863, 
when President Eliot was appointed to be head of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and I 
was elected tutor in mathematics in College proper, 
during which time the classes that graduated in ’67 
and ’68 were under my instruction in mathematics 
during the Freshman year. 

Whilst I was in the Chemical Laboratory of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, among my colleagues 
were Professor William James and Theodore Park- 
man, and also Edward C. Pickering, who later be- 
came the distinguished head of the Harvard As- 
tronomical Observatory. The last named was un- 
der my instruction in mathematics during that 
time. 

Theodore Parkman enlisted as a volunteer at the 
commencement of the War of the Rebellion, in a 
Massachusetts Regiment, and was killed in one of 
the early actions of that War in an attack made 
upon some fortifications on the Coast of North 
Carolina. It was reported that the Regiment were 
lying down on their faces preparatory for arising to 
a charge when a shell exploded over Parkman’s 
head and he never rose from the place in which he 
lay. He was one of the sad sacrifices of young men 
of fine character and intellectual attainments which 
War always brings with it. 

He had a widowed mother and two sisters who 
gave to me, as a souvenir, the Oertling chemical 
balance which he used in the Laboratory, and which 
is still in my possession. 
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It was reported that Professor Horsford resigned 
his position as head of the Lawrence Scientific 
School to devote himself to the manufacture of the 
universally known “Horsford Acid Phosphate.” 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


SaMvEL WEs.LeEy Stratton is the Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Before coming to the Insti- 
tute as its head, he had been for more than 
twenty years Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards at Washington. 


Francis G. Peasopy, for twenty-seven 
years Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals at Harvard University and since 
1913 Professor-Emeritus, was the pioneer 
in the teaching of social ethics in American 
Universities. He has written many books 
on religious and social subjects, and at 
least one biography of exceptional charm. 


Joun JAY CHAPMAN deserted the law 
for literature in 1898, to the great gain of 
American literature. A review of his 
latest book, “Letters and Religion,”’ ap- 
pears in this number. 


Joun Forses PerkKINs, now a member 
of the banking house of Tucker, Anthony, 
aud Company, of Boston and New York, 


Our Contributors 
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has had a wide experience in business and 
affairs. 


Rosert Dickson Weston, a leading 
member of the Boston Bar association, is 
a keen and trenchant critic of contem- 
porary conditions and tendencies. 


Rosert S. Hate, after graduating at 
Harvard, spent two years at Cornell, 
where he took the M.E. degree in 1893. 
Since that time he has been engaged 
chiefly in electrical engineering. He is 
a trustee of the Roxbury Latin School. 


CLARENCE W. GLEASON is a member of 
the faculty of the Roxbury Latin School. 


Sroucuton BELL is a member of the 
law firm of Putnam, Bell, Dutch, and 
Santry of Boston. He has been a member 
of the Cambridge Common Council and 
of the Cambridge Board of Aldermen. 


E. V. Witcox is the president of the 
Shakespeare Society of Washington. 


Tuomas Barpovr is Curator of Books 
Relating to the Pacific, and Associate 
Curator of Reptiles and Amphibians, in 
the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy at 
Harvard University. He is a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 



































CERTAINTIES — DEATH AND TAXES! 


According to the panes, thine ate'die’ great cortnnsies’ of aivlined i. And we find it so. 


TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, 
state and local purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000: 

Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. “ The 
consumer pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes — rent, food, clothing, transportation, 
recreation. 

The min Who. actually paya:the take passes a. part ox all of thems on ba thi-cdnemmer. He 
must — because his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large 
amounts in taxes — and taxes make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The rail- 
roads pay more in taxes than they pay in dividends to stockholders. 


This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, exclud- 
ing taxes on veal aabe: All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been 
used to reduce the cost of insurance. In other words, the Company passed 
the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 


This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation 
because they make no tax returns. 
We all pay tanes while we ive, and our eats or our fame rou ends pay them fo 


we 
’ Vee, Metekies Neltalalinss And they often bulk large — too large! 














DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! 


Death has a long record. He appears’ the fst chapter of the stary of mankied. For cen- 
turies Death seemed capricious — subject to ro law — and he is so siill, so far as the individual 
is concerned ; but, with men in the mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 

Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year — 
thereafter til all are dead: but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 
: argc proinacls tony de iar > to pafly micas cacy ny My neienbte 
death claims. Of these policy-holders, 126 died in the first year of insurance, 136 in the second 
year, 463 between three and five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after 
insuring, 707 between ten and twenty years after insuring, and 813 after twenty years of in- 
saance “Twenty pons sas Oo tas bates WAR ad Geen 2.790 pele ele Ree: 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made 
life insurance necessary. 

Between these certainties — Taxes and Death — what should a prudent man do? 

He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though 
he doesn’t know it. 

But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. 
He can provide for them, however, through life insurance. 

He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 

Ask any New York Life man!. He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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CONFIDENCE 


OUNG men will find 

a connection with 

this institution helpful in 

promoting that confidence 

of others, so essential to 

their recognition in sound 
business circles. 





We welcome the opportunity to extend our 
facilities to the young business man who is 
laying the foundations of commercial success. 


Frarterel) 


L=/ 


National Union Bank 


209 Washington Street 
Boston 
The Oldest Bank in Massachusetts 























